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KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

An unusually mature and broad sense of her in- 
strument—her work is outstanding both for its 
brilliance and warmly sympathetic interpreta- 
tion.— News-Sentinel. 


RICHMOND, KY. 


Destined to become one of the leading women 
pianists of the world.—Daily Register. 





EUGENIA 


BUATON 


American Pianist 


EXCERPTS OF TWO NEW YORK RECITALS 
“A great pianistic talent.”—Staats-Zeitung. 


“Musical gifts of a high order.”—Post. 


“A sensitive, singing touch—Won the immediate 
approval of her audience.”—TJimes. 


“A player of innate musicality.”—Herald Tribune. 


“Scaled dramatic heights — interpreted with fine 
artistry.”—American. 


“Has joined the ranks of leading feminine pianists.”— 
Daily Mirror. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
An enthusiasm and a temperament decidedly 
musical.—Daily Star. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
Singing touch and powerful execution—Rose to 
superb heights.—Times-Journal. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Verified the description, “Born to play the 
piano”—genuine sincerity in her playing—dis- 
tinction and beauty in every tone.—Advertiser. 





Soloist with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy conducting). 
“APPLAUSE THAT BROUGHT RECALL AFTER RECALL.” 


—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Soloist with St. Louis Symphony Orchestra (Golschmann conducting) 
“RECEIVED WITH CLAMOROUS ENTHUSIAS™.” 


—Memphis Press-Scimitar. 





Season 1937-38 Now Booking 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT: 


ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


113 West 57TH STREE1 


New York, N. Y. 
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Dedicated to the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
at Indianapolis, April 23 to 29 
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Founded in 1898 by Jonn C. Paeunn 





‘SERVICE TO HUMANITY’, GOAL OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Federation President Foresees a New Era of Idealism Through Art 


By AGnes BisHop JARDINE 

INETEEN THIRTY SEVEN finds the 

National Federation ot Music Clubs enter- 

ing upon the fortieth year of its career as 
a chartered organization. ‘‘Mellow forty” is not 
a particularly elegant expression to suggest in 
speaking of the great Federation, and yet in the 
words there is a significant thought. “Mellow,” 
made gentle by maturity! The years of serious 
endeavors; the straightforward facing of ever- 
changing conditions; the understanding of the 
importance of music in the lives of people; and 
the difficulties in the professional field of music 
have brought to the members of the Federation 
a conviction that the work of the organization, if 
it is to go forward, must be done in a spirit of 
“Service to Humanity.” All selfish ambition must 
be set aside; idealism become realism; each phase 
of Federation activity correlated with the work 
of other organizations interested in like endeavors ; 
and the problems of the youth, the student, and 
the adult, must be met with a gentleness which 
comes through the hard struggle of years of devo 
tion and efficient, understanding loyalty to high 
purposes. After all, why not say the Federation 
is now in the “mellow” age of its fortieth year! 

The last four years have been a test of the 
stability of business enterprises, educational in- 
stitutions, churches, civic associations, and all 
organizations. Even the home has disintegrated, 
or has stood firmly as a unit, depending upon the 
principles of its foundation. 

Horace E. Schudder, in ‘Men and Letters’, 
states: “There is one thing that survives all the 
changes that come over men’s moods of thought, 
and that is art.”” Music has survived the changing 
conditions of the last few years and today there 
exists in America a deeper appreciation and a 
more widespread interest in music than ever be- 
fore in the history of our nation. One of the 
organizations which has been a strong factor in 
the development of this forward movement in the 
realm of music is the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


OST extensive is the Federation’s coverage 

of activity, and varied and colorful are the 
phases of its work. Even the underground, me- 
chanical, systematized procedure of business in 
the Federation is unique in character. 

To give opportunity to the smallest clubs in the 
most out-of-the-way places to receive the benefits 
which the Federation has to offer its members, 
dues prescribed in the national by-laws are ex- 
ceedingly low. Many eminent leaders in the world 
of music have suggested a higher admittance fee, 
but, thus far, it has seemed unwise to make a 
change. The operating expense of the routine 
work of the Federation is carried forward upon 





Underwood and Underwond 
MRS. JOHN ALEXANDER JARDINE 


the income received from the hmuwted amount 
dues, but the special projects are fimanced m 
other ways. 

There are no salaried officers m the orgam 
tion. And, when a report reached us t 
National President had at her disposal $600 a2 





month, it called forth a smile from those who are 
most closely connected with Federation work 
Some 400,000 miles of travel: visits to sixty-four 


state conventions; attendance at many 
meetings to speak upon the work of the 
tion; trips to eight cities, all f 
Federation headquarters, to conduct Board 
tings and conventions; the maintenance of a 
manent office with an efficient secretary; an 
average mailing of seven hundred letters a week 
the handling of business routine of work, m most 
organizations carried on by an execut 
has been accomplished on a budget of $300 a 
month. Years ago, a very fine gentleman whe 





far distant from 





low made the statement: “We professors should 
be called ‘Fimanciers’, our income is so limited 
amd we have to make it reach so far.”” The Federa- 
tiom members should be classified as “financiers”. 


HE greatest power in the Federation is that 
generated in the Council of District and State 
Presidents which was organized for the purpose 
»§ discussing state activities and the correlation 
f state amd national work. To this Forum the 
listrict and state leaders bring their problems and 
report their progress. Ideas put into effect in one 
state are carried back into other regions to be 
lapted to local conditions. One unfamiliar with 
the work of the Federation would find it almost 
mmpossible to believe there could be such unselfish 
lewotiom to a cause as that given by state leaders. 
Through this ever-constant volunteer service to 
ideals of the Federation, inspiration, interest, 
enthusiasm are carried into the clubs and 
musical orgamizations of every state in our mem- 
bershtp. Through the state development, over 
fifteem hundred leaders are promulgating the 
lams amd policies worked out by the national 
-+hairmen to create greater interest in music in 
ne home, the school, the church, and other civic 
mstitutions of our communities. 
All organizations working for the promotion 
— good music in America should be interested 
m a correlation of plans which will bring the 
vreatest amount of efficiency and the best of re- 
sults. A large percentage of our federated groups 
hawe found that it is important to coordinate their 
efforts with other agencies the purposes of which 
ure im accord with the outstanding ideals of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Federation 
members are accepting their responsibility to their 
local communities and to the state and national 
Federations of Music Clubs. During the last four 
wears we have listened to no less than four thou- 
samds reports of individual groups belonging to 
the Federation, and in practically every instance, 
the statistics have included a mention of assistance 
vivem to musical activities outside the regular club 
program of work. A few of the gifts of service 
to general development are the support of orches- 
tras. choruses, educational institutions—including 
rural schools—and other civic developments; a 
lefinite plan to make good music a part of the 
state amd county fairs programs; the encourage- 
ment of home group performance; the conducting 
€ church music forums; assistance in putting on 
local amd state festivals; co-operation with local 
Federal Music Projects: presentation of good 
musical films under auspices of clubs; and the 
broadcast of reeular Federation series over local 
In 4,000 cities and towns the influence 
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(Continued on page 12) 
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Federa tion 


Glimpses 
of Past 


Biennials 





PHILADELPHIA IN 1911. In the Front Row, Beginning Third from Left, Are Mrs. Ed@werd Gram of Milwaukee; Mrs. Frances 

E. Clark of Milwaukee; Mrs. F. S. Wardwell of Stamford; Mrs. John Walker of Freehold, N. J; Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey of Grand 

Rapids, National President; Mrs. Adolf Frey of Syracuse, Treasurer; Mrs. Stilwell of Syrecese; Mirs Joie Leverett ef Upper Alton, 

Ill., Second Vice-President; Mrs. Frank Edgar Cooke of Fredonia, N. Y., Librarian, amd Mirs. Clamdie L. Sterile of Muskogee, Okla., 
Auditor 











CONCERNED WITH 
‘FAIRY-LAND?’, the Opera 
by Horatio Parker Given in 
Los Angeles in 1915. From 
the Left, at Top: William 
Wade Hinshaw as Corvain; 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Hinshaw, 
Ralph Errolle and Marcella 
Cratt; Kathleen Howard as 
Abbess Myriel. Centre: 
Louis F. Gottschalk, Stage 
Director, and Alfred Hertz, 
Conductor; Miss Craft as 
Rosamund; Mr. Errolle as 
Auburn. Below: Albert 
Reiss as Robin Goodfellow; 
Mr. Errolle, Miss Howard, 
Mr. Hertz, Albertina Rasch 
and Paul Eisler, Assistant 
Conductor 














LOS ANGELES IN 1915. Above, a Garden Reception for 
Yvonne de Treville. From the Left, Gertrude Ross, Kathleen 
Howard, Mrs. Ella May Smith, Henri La Bonté, Miss de 
Treville, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Willis Hunt, 
Marjorie Stearns. Inset, Mrs. Frank Garret, President of the 
Lecal Biennial Board. Below, a Group of Officials. Back Row: 
Carletta Simonds, Recording Secretary; Mrs. George Hail, 
Fourth Vice-President; Adelaide Carmen, Third Vice-President; 
Mrs. David Campbell of the Advisory Board; Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, Chairman of the Education Committee; Mrs. W. 

Jamison, First Vice-President; Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, New Presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, Second Vice-President. Front Row: 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Chairman of Public School Music; Mrs. 
Emerson Brush, Retiring Second Vice-President; Mrs. John 
Leverett, Chairman of the Badge Committee and Mrs. Julius E. 

Kinney, Retiring President 


BIRMINGHAM IN 1917. The Board of Directors. Standing: 
Mrs. James O. Dickens, Mrs. E. L. Bradford, Mrs. Emerson H. 
Brush, Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, Mrs. J. S. Morris; Mrs. John 
Leverett, Carlotta Simonds, Mrs. Ella May Smith, Mrs. George 
B. Harvey, Mrs. A. C. Potter. Seated: Mrs. George Hail, Mrs. 
A. W. Hinmckle, Mrs. William H. Jamison, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, 
Mrs. W. D. Steele, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Mrs. George H. 
re 
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Meerine for the 
permancnl organ- 
ization of the 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 





Women’s Musical Cubs 


| and Societies. 





| AKRON, ©. IN 2@rS The Board Gathers at the home of Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, President, with Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
Honorary Wiee-Presidient, am Honored Guest. Back Rew: Mrs. Ralph Polk, Emma G. Wheeler, Mrs. John M. Grove, Mrs. 
Henrw Milles, Mires. Frank Gates Allen. Second Row: Mrs. George Oberne, Mrs. John Leverett, Mrs. F. A. Blankenship, Mrs. W. 


W._ Price, Mires. J J. Dergem, Mrs. Lowis E. Yager, Mrs. Percy E. Lewis, Mrs. Emily K. Schupp, Mrs. H. H. Foster, Mrs. James 
Se H. Birech Seoted Mis. 
Willen DD. Steele, Mrs. 






Wiliken A. Hincilck, Mine. 
Schemenn Heh, Mrs. 


. 
Tuesday and Wednesday Mai 
| STCINWAY HALL, JANUARY 25th and 261 

| CHRCAGO, ILLINOIS 1598. 








IN THE BEGINNING. A Facsimile of the Announce- 
ment of the Meeting in Chicago, in 1898, Which Called 
the Federation, as We Know It, into Being 


SCENE FROM ‘THE ECHO’. The 
Opera by Frank Patterson Was Given 
in Portland, Ore., in 1925 


TRI-CITIES CONVENTION, 7222. The Cast and Composer 
(Paolo Gallico) of ‘The Apocalypse’, Price memg Oratorw. 
From the Left: Frederick Gunster, Ketieys Meinl, Ewin 
Swain, Cyrena Van Gordon, Mr. Gaellicm, Paaiike Arnoux 
MacArthur, Augusto Ottene, Estelle Lichiing 





BIRMINGHAM IN 1917. Mrs. 
George Houston Davis, Newly- 
Elected Third Vice-President 


MINNEAPOLIS IN 1933. Guests and Officiels: Mira. T. C. Demevan, 

Ernest Schelling, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. H. A. Pateersem, Mrs. Ruth 

Haller Ottaway, Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Wilizen MacPhail, Mrs. 
Henry Schurmann, Mrs. Bliss B. Wells and Mirs. BH. Carrell Day 
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At the Helm of the Federation 


The Present Officers 


ee a hs 5 
MA 





THE FIRST 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


THE SECOND 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mrs. George Hail 
Providence, R. I. 





Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway 
New York, N. Y. 





; 


THE THIRD 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mrs. J. F. Hill 
Memphis, Tenn. 





THE TREASURER 


Mrs. H. L. Miller 
Madison, Wis. 





Underwood & Underwood 


THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. John Alexander Jardine 
Fargo, N. D. 





THE RECORDING 


SECRETARY THE CORRESPONDING 
Mrs. William Hoyt Raymond SECRETARY 
Bowling Green, Ky. Mrs. H. Carroll Day 





Albert Lea, Minn. 
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National Federation of Music Clubs 
PAST PRESIDENTS 





MRS. THEODORE SUTRO 
Temporary Chairman Elected at Meeting 


MRS. WINIFRED B. COLLINS 
in New York, June 28, 1897 


1903-1905 





MRS. CURTIS WEBSTER 
MRS. EDWIN F. UHL . 
1898-1901 1901-1903 





Hartsook 
MRS. JULIUS E. KINNEY 
MRS. RUSSELL R. DORR 1905-1907 
June to August 1905 MRS. CHARLES B. KELSEY MRS. A. J. OCHSNER 1911-1915 


1907-1911 1915-1919 





MRS. FRANK A. SEIBERLING MRS. JOHN F. LYONS MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY MRS. RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 
1919-1921 1921-1925 1925-1929 1929-1933 
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Indianapolis Centre of Music Fete 


Federation Program 


Again Stresses 








Christ Church 





Judge’s Stand, Speedway 


American 


Music 





The Memorial Plaza in Indianapolis 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


Friday, April 23 


11:50a.m. Kansas Wesleyan Philharmonic Choir 
2:00 p.m. Choral Program and Piano Recital—-Indiana Thea 
tre. 
Richmond Glee Club of Sanford, Maine 
The Mother Singers of Cincinnati 
The Tulsans of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Beryl Rubinstein, director of the Cleveland Institute of 


Music, solo pianist 


8:00 p.m.—Formal Opening of Convention 
Pageant of States; Concert of Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Selections by Louisville Chorus, Frederick Cowles, director 
Concerto for four pianos, played by Arthur Loesser, Bery] 
Rubinstein, Bomar Cramer, Dwight Anderson 


Saturday, April 24—Junior Day 
Indiana Theatre. 


10:00 a.m.—Presentation of Awards. 

Selections by Junior Civic Orchestra, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Apollo Boys’ Choir, Birmingham, Alabama 

Violin Ensemble, Traverse City, Michigan 

Mainland Senior High School Girls’ Club, Daytona Beach, 
Florida 

Parker High School Band, Greenville, South Carolina 

Silberberg Quartette of Bach Study Club, Boston. 

12:00 m.—Massed Junior Orchestra, Rudsélph Ganz, conductor. 

1:00 p.m.—Preliminary Young Artists’ Contests (Claypool 
Hotel). 

2:00 p.m.—Young Artists’ Contests (Claypool Hotel). 

2:30 p.m.—Operetta, “Alice in Wonderland’, by Dr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, presented by 600 children from the Jef 
ferson County, Kentucky, schools in honor of Dr. Kelley’s 
80th birthday. 

3:00 p.m.—Pageant, “Singer of the South’, also presented 
by children of the Jefferson County schools. 

3:30 p.m.—Dorothy Gordon of the Children’s Corner and 
American School of the Air in a 45-minute costume recital 
of British, European and American songs. 

Redmen’s Glee Club, Bacone College, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Tech Choir of 50 voices, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis 

6:30 p.m.—Federation Banquet (Claypool Hotel) 

Presenting Maxine Stellman, dramatic soprano, and Thomas 
L. Thomas, baritone, winners in the Metropolitan Au 
dition of the Air; also Milton Cross, dean of National 
Broadcasting Company announcers; Mrs. Herbert With- 
erspoon of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, an official of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, and Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Director of the Federal Music Project, to speak 
on “Opera in America.” 

Presiding: Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, National Presi 

dent. 


Sunday, April 25 


2:00 p.m.—Young Artists’ Semi-Finals (Claypool Hotel) 
3:00 p.m.—Program—Indiana Theatre. 
Burroughs Concert Choir of Indianapolis. 
Kreiner String Quartet, Sylvan Shulman, Alan Shulman, 
Joseph Gingold and Edward Kreiner. 
Scott Malcolm and Reginald Godden, duo-pianists 
Speaker: Davidson Taylor, Program Department, Colum 
bia Broadcasting System; Topic: “‘Education Programs 
and the Radio Audience” 
8:00 p.m.—Program—lIndiana Theatre 
Recital: Amphion Male Chorus, Fargo, North Dakota 
John Charles Thomas, baritone 


Monday, April 26 
Indiana Theatre. 


10:30 a.m.—Address: “Practical Hints for Promotion of 

Choral Singing’, Henry Drinker, J: 

Choral Program by Dayton Music Club Chorus. 

Palm Beach Choral Singers. 

30 p.m.—Indiana Theatre. 

Choral Program by Music Club Chorus of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Appleton MacDowell Male Chorus of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin; Madrigal Club of St. Louis; The Dayton 
Mother Singers. 

Address: “‘American Creative Art”’. 

A. Walter Kramer, president of the Society for the Pub 
lication of American Music. 

00 p.m.—Indiana Theatre 

Young Artists’ Finals. 


Tuesday, April 27—University and College Day 
Indiana Theatre. 


10:30 a.m.—Address: “‘Music in Education”, by Ada Bicking, 

Chairman of Music in Schools and Colleges 

Selections by Berea College Men’s Glee Club; Glee Club 
of the Mississippi State College for Women; University 
Men’s Chorus—University of North Dakota 

Address: "When One Is Musically Educated”, by Mr 
Paul Weaver 

2:30 p.m.—Symphonic Singers of Stout Institute, Menominee, 

Wisconsin. 

Address: “Standards in Music Education at Home and 
Abroad”, Marshall Bartholomew, director of Yale Glee 
Club. 

Concert: Arthur Jordan Conservatory Orchestra of Indian 
apolis. 

Program of Folk Music, John Powell, composer-pianist. 

8:00 p.m.—Recital—Chicago String Quartet, Herman Felber, 

Jr., Armand Roth, Theodore DuMoulin and Leonard 

Sorkin; Rudolph Reuter, pianist 


Wednesday, April 28 
Indiana Theatre. 


2:30 p.m.—Program of Hardin Piano Quartette, Norfolk. 
Virginia; Old Harp Singers of Nashville, Tennessee; Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church Choir of Columbus, Ohio. 

8:00 p.m.—Concert by National Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Hans Kindler, conductor, and Dalies Frantz, piano soloist 


Thursday, April 29 
Roberts Park Church. 


12:00 m.—Program on “Music in Religious Education”. 
Symposium: “Modern Trend of Church Music” 
Liturgical Music of the Catholic Church—Elmer Steffen, 
Diocesan Director of Music of Indianapolis. 

The Music of the Synagogue—Rabbi Taxay, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

Protestant Church Music—Dr. Robert G. McCutcheon, Dean 
of Music of De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

1:00 p.m.—Round Table Discussion: Donald Gilley, Forest L 
Shoemacher, Cheston Heath, J. Russel Paxton, Ralph W 
Wright. 

2:30 p.m.—Concert by Choir of First Presbyterian Church 
of Charleston, West Virginia 
State Teachers’ Vesper Choir of Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Organ Recital: W. Lawrence Cook, Louisville, Kentucky 
:30 p.m.—Indiana Theatre 
Children’s Concert by National Symphony Orchestra, Dr 

Hans Kindler, conductor 

8:00 p.m.—Indiana Theatre 

Concert by National Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Hans 
Kindler, conductor. 
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Clubs Convene for 20th Biennial 





State 
Capitol 





April 23-29 


. | ,} 5 y | Yr 4 , 
SOCIAL EVENTS 
Thursday, April 22, 6:30 p.m., Banquet Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs, Claypool Hotel. 
Saturday, April 24, 6:30 p.m., Federation Ban- 

quet, Claypool Hotel. 

Sunday, April 25, 9:00 a.m., Club Presidents’ 
Breakfast, Claypool Hotel. 

Monday, April 26, 12:30 p.m., Federation Lunch 
eon, Columbia Club; Speaker, ‘““Women in 
Music”, Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, in 
troduced by Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, First 
Vice President. 

Monday, April 26, 6:00 p.m., Mu Phi Epsilon 
Dinner, Cifaldis Villa Nora; 10:00 p.m., Past 
Presidents’ Frolic, Claypool Hotel. 

Wednesday, April 28, 12:00 m., Past Presidents’ 
Luncheon, Claypool Hotel. 

Thursday, April 29, 6:30 p.m., S. A. L. Dinner, 
Columbia Club. 


Post 
Office 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Claypool Hotel 


Thursday, April 22 


9:00 a.m. Registration. ' 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


Friday, April 23 
8:30a.m. Offical opening. 

Addresses of Welcome and Response. 

Reports of Officers: Mrs. John A. Jardine, Fargo, N. D., 
President; Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, New York City, 
First Vice President; Mrs. George Hail, Providence, 
R. I., Second Vice President; Mrs. J. F. Hill, Memphis, 
Tenn., Third Vice President; Mrs. H. Carroll Day, Al 
bert Lea, Minn., Recording Secretary; Mrs. William 
Hoyt Raymond, Bowling Green, Ky., Corresponding Sec 
retary; Mrs. Harry L. Miller, Madison, Wis., Treasurer; 
Mrs. Ella Lord Gilbert, Manchester, N. H., Historian; 
Mrs. C. N. McHose, Lancaster, Pa., Custodian of In 
signia; Mrs. John F. Lyons, Fort Worth, Texas, Par 
liamentarian. 

Other Reports: 

Extension Department: Mrs. Abbie L. Snoddy, Mexico, 
Mo., President, District and State Presidents Council 
Chairman; Reports of Committee Chairmen; Music at 


State and County Fairs, Mrs. Edwin F Yancey, 


Sedalia, Mo.; Club Rating, Mrs. John D. Hutton, Law 
renceburg, Tenn.; Custodian of Flags, Mrs. Mary G. 
Reed, Canton, Mass. 

Junior Division: Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, National 
Junior Counselor and Extension Chairman, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia—Chairman. Reports of Committee Chairmen: Edu 
cation, Miss Julia Williams, Wilmington, Del.; Contests, 
Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson, Worcester, Mass.; Music 
in Religious Education, Mrs. Louis Hullum, Monroe, 
La.; Hymn Contests, Mrs. J. Kenneth Pfohl, Winston 
Salem, N. C.; Student Section, Mrs. Reid Lancaster, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Forum Patriotism Through Music, Mrs. William Hors 
fall; Radio Music for the Youth and the Adult, Ernest 
La Prade, Program Department, National Broadcasting 
Company. 


Saturday, April 24 


30 a.m. Report of Credentials Committee. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Sunday, April 25 


Meeting of Nominating Cominittes 


Monday, April 26 


8:30a.m. Reports of District and State Presidents 
Reports of Credentials and Nominating Committees 
Report—American Music Department, Mr. John E. How- 
rd, Grand Forks, North Dakota, Chairman. 
American Folk Music Research, Annabel Morris Bu- 
chanan, Advisory Chairman. 
American Composers, Mrs. Ralph E. Good, Patton, Pa., 
Opera—Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
International Music Relations, Mrs. Helen Harrison 
Mills, Peoria, Illinois. 
Choral, Mrs. H. A. Patterson, New York City 
Orchestra and Chamber Music, Mrs. Donald Spencer, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Address—“Opportunities in American Music”’—Joseph E 
Maddy. 


F 
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Tuesday, April 27 


30a.m. Reports of State and District Presidents, con 
tinued. 
Appointment of Election Board. 


Wednesday, April 28 
8:3 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.—Election of Officers. 
30a.m. Reports of State and District Presidents, con- 
tinued. 
Other reports: 
Finance, Mrs. T. C, Donovan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Special Members, Life and Endowment, Mrs. George W. 

Langtord, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Education Department: Mrs. W. Carruth Jones, Baton 

Rouge, La., Chairman. 

Reports of Committee Chairmen: Pageantry, Course of 
Study, Mrs. W. Carruth Jones; Music in Schools and 
Colleges, Miss Ada Bicking, Indianapolis; Rural School 
Music, Mrs. Dudley Chase Chaffee, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Civic Music, Music in Industry, National Music Week 
Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, Los Angeles; Philanthropic 
Music, Mrs. Clifford G. King, Barrington, R. L; Li- 
brary Extension, Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Music in the Home, Mrs. Gertrude Thoms 
Starr, Three Rivers, Mich.; Motion Picture Music, 
Mrs. E. H. Cahill, New York City; Young Artists 
ind Student Musicians Contests, Mrs. Ruth Halle: 
Ottaway, New York City Music Research, Miss Ale 
thea M. Bonner, Rives, Tenn. 

Education Forum: “Fine Arts in Education”— 

Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Chairman of Committee for 
Music in Education. 

“Radio in Education” 

Walter Koons, National Broadcasting Company. 


Thursday, April 29 


:30a.m. Reports (continued). 


Election Board. 
Resolutions Committee 
Music in Religious Education, Mrs. Edward P. Linch, 
Philadelphia,Pa., Chairman. 
Church Music Forums, Mrs. Josephine Wilcox, Hamden, 
Conn. 
Choral and Choir Festivals, Mrs. H. A. Patterson, New 
York City. 
are Study, Mrs. J. Kenneth Pfohl, Winston-Salem, 


Folk Hymns, Mrs. Harrison Robertson, Danville, Va 
Publicity, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 
Chairman. 
Publications Committee, Mrs. Joseph C. Byron, Hagers 
town, Md. 
Music Clubs Magazine, Mrs. Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, 
ie 


Radio Publicity, Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, Norristown, Pa 
\ddresses: 

“Journalism in Music”—Philip Maxwell, Director of 

Chicagoland Festival. 

“Problems of the Music Critic’—Oscar Thompson, Editor 
of Musical America. 
“What is News?”—Miss Helen Havener, New York City 
Legislation Forun Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, New 
York City. 





Secenan 


The Monument 





Scottish Rite Cathedral 





Cadle Tabernacle 





Murat Temple 
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“Juniors on Parade 


* 


Federation Emphasizes Music for Youth 


By JULIA FUQUA OBER 


OR eighteen years emphasis has 

been placed on music club work 

for young people in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. So far 
as records show, the first junior club 
was sponsored by a senior club in 
Memphis, Tennessee, thirty-five years 
ago. It was in 1919 that the Federa- 
tion recognized junior work as a sep- 
arate department and appointed a na- 
tional chairman at the biennial con- 
vention held in Peterborough, N. H. 
This followed the lead of Missouri in 
creating such a department in its State 
Federation. 

Growing steadily out of the develop- 
ment of a Junior Department came 
printed courses of study, contests, an 
official junior magazine known as the 
Junior Bulletin (now ten years old), 
standing committees, a Better Musician- 
ship League with hundreds of young 
people answering questions and earning 
honor certificates, an official Junior 
Song, the appointment of Dr. Walter 
Damrosch as honorary junior chairman, 
the creation of a MacDowell Crusade, 
scrapbook contests for states, clubs, and 
individuals, a definite junior program at 
national conferences every fall, the pub- 
lication of a Junior Organization Fold- 
er as a guide in forming clubs, plan- 
ning study courses and programs. 

The spontaneity of response to na- 
tional requests and standards among 
junior clubs has no equal. In attending 
state conventions, we have found that 
addresses made by children, reports 
given by clubs, and performance of 
juniors have reached a standard of ex- 
cellence. 

Student Division Proposed 

The ages outlining the Junior Divi- 
sion are from kindergarten to twenty- 
five years. These groups are classi- 
fied as Juvenile, Junior and Student. 
There has been proposed the creation of 
the Student Division which will form 
the third great division in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs—senior, 
junior, student. The types of clubs in- 
clude every form of musical partici- 
pation and appreciation from toy or- 
chestras and harmonica bands, through 
study and appreciation groups, into 
dancing, orchestral, choral and pageant- 
ry groups. 

The 2300 clubs belonging to the Ju- 
nior Division may be found in all forty- 
eight states, and in Balboa and Ancon, 
Canal Zone. Junior Contests are held 
in forty-eight states. Children are nat- 
urally good sports and the aim of the 
Federation is to keep them so. While 
the contest plan is not an ideal to make 
America generally musical, the prepara- 
tion of more than a thousand contest- 
ants every year to compete with a 
standard and match their ability with 
other performers has raised these stand- 
ards of performance as nothing else has 
ever done. The Federation offers a 
choice in adjudication to states, that 
of declaring winners or of rating each 
entrant. 

Festivals have grown in size and in 
general participation. In one small town 
600 children sang in a hymn festival. 
In one state 700 children from rural 
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communities artistically gave an oper- 
etta. The story can be repeated in 
nearly every section of the country. Our 
young people do not lose sight of others, 
however, in their own participation in 
and study of music. 

For eleven years the MacDowell 
Crusade has been conducted by Juniors. 
This was organized during the sea- 
son of 1926-1927 to pay tribute to 
American music in revering the mem- 
ory and helping to fulfill the aims of 
Edward MacDowell. In the first year 
of its organization, the Crusade pre- 
sented $10,000 to Mrs. MacDowell to 
assist her in her work at Peterborough 
Colony. The present objective is the 
creation of a fellowship fund so that 
an American composer may be privi- 
leged to live at the Colony each sum- 
mer. Also, Juniors sponsor the sale 
of handmade gavels, made from wood 
grown on the MacDowell estate. The 
proceeds will go into a fund for the 
permanent care of the grave of Mac- 
Dowell. 


Music for Underprivileged 


The objective of the student section 
is music for underprivileged children. 
This is carried out in a number oi 
ways, including scholarships, study 
courses, appreciation lectures, choral and 
orchestral groups. 

When interested spectators listen to 
the thousand junior performers on Ju- 
nior Day at the twentieth biennial con- 
vention and American Music Festival 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Indianapolis on April 24th, 
they will undoubtedly be inspired by its 
national representation. Under the lead- 
ership of the National President, Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine of Fargo, 
North Dakota, with the cooperation of 
state and club workers, parents and 
other interested citizens, a program will 
be unfolded which will reveal a general 
participation in musical performance by 
America’s young people. There will be 
a massed junior orchestra conducted by 
Fabien Sevitzky ; 400 children from Jef- 
ferson County, Kentucky, schools, con- 
ducted by Helen McBride, singing Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley’s ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’; the Junior Civic Orchestra of 
Albuquerque, N. M., conducted by Sarah 
Yott; the Apollo Boys Choir of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Coleman Cooper, director ; 
Mozelle Bennett Sawyer Violin En- 
semble, Traverse City, Mich.; Daytona 
High School Glee Club, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., Marguerite Porter, director; Sil- 
berberg String Quartette, Boston, 
Mass.; Parker High School Band, 
Vernon <A. Bouknight, conductor, 
Greenville, S. C.; Tech Choir of Ar- 
senal Technical High School, Russell 
Paxton, director, Indianapolis; Sing- 
ing Redmen in Indian dress, Gordon 
Berger, director, Bacone College, Okla. 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell will speak 
and Dorothy Gordon will give a folk 
song recital in costume. 

Those of us who have seen the 
straightforwardness of youth in club 
work, the thoroughness with which our 
young people accept responsibilities 
there and cooperate with the national 
organization, deeply appreciate the value 
of such activity. In organizing junior 





MRS. VINCENT HILLES OBER 


Junior Counselor, National Federation of Music Clubs 


music clubs, interest and co-operation 
are needed from the school teacher, 
private music teacher, dancing teacher, 
Sunday school choir leader, orchestra 
conductor, music lover and parent, for 
the different clubs in the 
Junior Division embrace all groups of 
children engaged in any form of musical 
expression. A club can be started with 
the smallest group and grow into hun- 
dreds of members. 

The aims of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs are “to make music an 
integral part of the civic, industrial, edu- 
cational, and social life of the nation; to 
encourage and advance American cre- 
ative musical art and to promote Amer- 
ican artists; to uphold high music stand- 
ards, and through organization and edu- 
cation to make America the music center 
of the world”. There is no surer way 


classes of 


of accomplishing these aims than by 
instilling a desire for their accomplish- 
ment in America’s youth. The Federa- 
tion, therefore, urges the organization 
of young people’s music groups in every 
city, town, and county where they may 
work on important projects, do super- 
vised music study, take part in massed 
performance, develop individual talent. 
When children of the entire country 
unite in upholding the Junior pledge, 
America’s musical present and future is 
secure: “I acknowledge my indebtedness 
to good music. I know that the music 
of a nation inspires or degrades. I 
realize that acquaintance with great 
music instills a love of that which brings 
courage and lofty ideals and tends to- 
wards clean, noble living. I promise 
to do all in my power to make America 
truly musical”. 


CONTEST WINNERS HEARD ON FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Mrs. Ottaway and Mme. Samaroff. 
Stokowski Describe Organization’s 
Work in Radio Broadcast 


artist winners in 
nationwide contests of the 
Federation of Music Clubs were pre- 
sented on March 20, from 1:30 to 2 
P. M. (E. S. T.), in the second of a 
series of broadcasts under the auspices 
of the Federation, conducted as a pre- 
liminary to its twentieth biennial. The 
broadcast went over Station WEAF. 
Mrs. Ruth Haller Ottaway, first vice- 
president of the federation, and chair- 
man of the young artists’ contests, 
arranged the program, which included 
selections by Miss Margaret Harshaw, 
contralto, 1935 national winner; Miss 
Louise Bernhardt, mezzo soprano, 1931 
winner; and Philip Frank, violinist, 
1929 winner. Mrs. Ottaway spoke of 
the young artists’ contests, past, present 


previous 
National 


Young 


and future, and of their value in launch- 
ing young American artists advan- 
tageously; and Mme. Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski described other phases of 
the federation’s work. 


The initial broadcast in the series, 
presented March 13, was an interna- 
tional exchange broadcast under the 


auspices of the committee on Interna- 


tional Music Relations, of which Mrs. 
Helen Harrison Mills, of Peoria, IIl., 
is chairman, with selections by the 


National Broadcasting Company Sym- 
phony broadcast to Denmark, and 
Danish music broadcast in this country. 

The third program on March 27 pre- 
sented as speaker the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, of 
Fargo, N. D., and the Amphion Chorus 
of Fargo sang. This chorus is to ap- 
pear on the biennial convention pro- 
gram in tribute to the national president. 
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In commemoration of Josef Hofmann’s Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Concertizing in America, a record unequalled in this country by t-> 
any other great artist, The Curtis Institute of Music takes this 
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THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Mas.D 
Director and Dean 


ay MAY BE INTERESTING to those who see The Curtis Institute as it is today to know what parts 
of the present structure are the unique contribution of Dr. Josef Hofmann, its Director since 1926. 
He has been associated with our Institute from its founding in 1924 as head of the Piano Department 
and a teacher himself in that Department. 


One of the first questions Dr. Hofmann put to himself and to me was: What should be the pur- 
pose of this school? The answer, in his own words, has ever since been printed in our catalog: to 
hand down through contemporary masters the great traditions of the past—to teach students to build 
on this heritage for the future. 


Having defined the purpose, he became instrumental in bringing to the Institute great masters to 
instruct our students, even in the days before he became actual Director. 


Leopold Stokowski took on the conductorship of the school orchestra. Since then, Dr. Hofmann 
has entrusted the Curtis Symphony Orchestra, to the distinguished leadership of Artur Rodzinski, 
Emil Mlynarski and Fritz Reiner, and the individual training of students in orchestra instruments, to 
the first chair members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


He also has established a Department of Woodwind Ensemble headed by Marcel Tabuteau and 
a Department of Chamber Music supervised by Louis Bailly. 


In the Voice Department, at Dr. Hofmann’s invitation, Marcella Sembrich handed down her great 
tradition to our students, as has Emilio de Gogorza, Horatio Connell, Harriet Van Emden, Queena 
Mario and Estelle Liebling. When Carl Flesch could remain with us no longer as head of the Violin 
Department, comprising Lea Luboshutz and others, it was Josef Hofmann who brought Leopold Auer 
to our school to succeed Flesch, and, when Auer passed away, he arranged with Efrem Zimbalist, 
Auer’s great disciple, to take over his duties. In the Piano Department, Dr. Josef Hofmann brought 
to The Curtis Institute his colleagues, Moriz Rosenthal, Benno Moiseivitsch, Wilhelm Bachaus, Wanda 
Landowska, Alexander Lambert and David Saperton, in addition to Isabelle Vengerova. 


It was Dr. Hofmann, our Director, who approved the engagement of Carlos Salzedo as a teacher 
and head of the Harp Department; Felix Salmond for the "Cello Department, and Rosario Scalero for 
Composition and Theory. And when our organist, Lynnwood Farnam, passed on, his tradition was 
kept alive by Alexander McCurdy, Farnam’s distinguished pupil, whom Hofmann placed in charge of 
the Organ Department. It was in Josef Hofmann’s mind that the idea was born of establishing a 
specific department where young pianists are taught the art of accompanying singers and instru- 
mentalists, and he appointed Harry Kaufman to guide them. 


Surely this is a galaxy of bright stars in the musical firmament, and not the least of Hofmann’s gifts 
to The Curtis Institute of Music. 


Josef Hofmann has all his life believed in Quality as against Quantity. Therefore, he worked 
toward the goal of a restricted student body, retaining only those students who possess innate musical 
gift. 

During the Institute’s first years, there was a charge of five hundred dollars for tuition. “I have 
a proposition to make to you,” Josef Hofmann said, “but I don’t know how it will strike you.” “Let’s 
hear it,” I answered, and added, “Is it so revolutionary?” “Yes, it is,” he replied, and then went on 
with a mounting eagerness: “Why these tuition fees? Practically no student of talent can pay them in 
full, if at all. Why any tuition fees? There is an endowment. What would you think of abolishing tuition 
fees altogether? Then students would know that only their work is of value here. And furthermore 
there are and will be many students whom the Institute should help financially to meet their rent and 
keep the wolves from the door.” 


_ He next pointed out to me the need for students to have the use of good instruments in their homes 
for practice. Accordingly, the Institute purchased fine violins, violas, 'cellos, Steinway pianos and orches- 
tral instruments to lend, without charge, to students in need of them. 


For students of the most outstanding talent, he advocated summer study, not at the school but 
wherever their respective teachers happen to be. 
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THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


IOSEF HOFMANN, Muas.D 
Director and Dean 


The Concert Management Department Dr. Hofmann instituted at our school arranges for public 
appearances of Curtis students during the period of their studies. And as it has met with great 
response, our young artists acquire vast experience in performing before varied audiences ere they 
embark upon professional careers. 


The foregoing Josef Hofmann planned for the general benefit of our students. And for the benefit 
of our graduates he has made another unique and vital contribution; as a school policy we refer to 
it as promotion work. This consists of launching our graduates of professional calibre in European 
and American appearances, which are arranged by prominent managers and financed by The Curtis 
Institute. 


Thus Josef Hofmann has shaped our school and the destinies of his musical children. 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok. 


TEACHER AND STUDENT 


I EACHING IS A DUTY that the concert artist should fulfill. 


sed to be that concert artists dreaded teaching as a comparatively colorless occupation the 
It used to be that t artists dreaded teact parativel lorl at that 
clipped the wings, devitalized art, and stultified performance. 


The great store of theories and principles evolved through the ages and handed down from master 
to pupil must be preserved in each rising generation in order that this sacred fire may be kept burning. 
Tradition must not die! The concert artist who brings something of value to his audiences is himself 
establishing tradition, and so has a double obligation to teach, since otherwise that tradition would 
perish as soon as he stopped playing or singing. Through teaching we assure a sort of eternal life for 
our art, which should mean much to any artist worthy of the name. 


The concert artist should welcome teaching. It will enrich his life, and, life and his art being 
to him synonymous, it follows that his art, far from suffering, will benefit therefrom. 


Teaching clarifies many things in the teacher’s mind, things that have become second-nature, 
that he does instinctively or by habit, and has long since stopped thinking about. In_ resurrecting 
these things from the far places of his mind for the benefit of his pupils, the teacher is forced to 
think anew about these matters, to analyze and to reason; he discovers new material therein, and 
opens in himself the way for new thinking, new ideas, and new development. The teacher also learns 
and receives inspiration from his pupils providing they are good pupils! 

And now, a word to students. 


Music expresses moods: dramatic, tragic, heroic, lyric, or humorous. These moods, that primarily 
are the composer’s, the performer must find and strive to interpret. It is not merely a matter of observ- 
ing fortes, pianissimos, crescendos, diminuendos, and so on; one must perform music with both one’s 
heart and one’s mind. 


Students should strive to acquire a mental acoustic picture of the music they wish to play, rather than 
merely a memory of how their fingers move or how the notes look on the page. Such a mental acoustic 
picture is the most reliable form of memory and has also the further advantage of enabling one to 
“practice” anywhere and at any time. This power of mental concentration is exceedingly valuable to 
the performer. 


In preparing for public appearance, the most important thing to do is to play as often as possible 
before others, even informally and privately. It does not always matter who it is that listens, nor what 
the degree of the listener’s musical knowledge happens to be. It is necessary to accustom oneself to 
the feeling of having listeners. This is why we have the Concert Course at The Curtis Institute— 
to teach students to express themselves in various environments and before audiences of all sorts of 
potentialities. 


Josef Hofmann, Mus.D. 
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Two Dozen Who Have Won Federation Prizes 


Twenty-four of the Thirty-six 
American Composers Honored 
by the Music Clubs 





Henry Hadley Arthur Shepherd Edgar Stillman Kelley Horatio Parker 
‘Culprit Fay’, Rhapsody ‘The Lost Child’, Vocal Work; ‘The Pit and the Pendulum’, Trio, 1911; 
for Orchestra, 1909 Piano Sonata, 1909. “The City Symphonic Poem, 1925 ‘Fairyland’, Opera, 1915 


in the Sea’, Choral Work, 1913 





Frank Patterson George W. Chadwick 
‘The Echo’, Opera, 1925 Suite Symphonique, 1911 








: Paolo Gallico Carl Venth . 
Arne Oldberg C. Hugo Grimm ‘The Apocalypse’, Oratorio, 1921 ‘Pan in America’, Lyric 
Symphony in F. Minor, 1911 Symphonic Poem, 1927 Dance Drama, 1923 





Deems Taylor Mabel Daniels 
‘The Siren Song’, Symphonic ‘Villa of Dreams’, Song; 
Poem, 1913 Song for Women’s Voices, 1911 











Ernest Bloch Harvey Gaul Henry Holden Huss Henry Albert Lang 
Four Episodes, Chamber Organ Solo, 1917 String Quartet in B Minor, 1919 Trio, 1911 
Music, 1927 
Louis Victor Saar Ralph Lyford 
Trio; ’Cello Solo, 1925; Pianv Concerto, 1917 


’Cello Sonata, 1927 





Gustave Strube Frances McCollin 


Van Denman Thompson Franz Kuschan 
[rio for Violin, "Cello, Piano, 192 ‘Spring in Heaven’, Chorus, 1931 


Organ Solo, 1919 ’Cello Solo, 1927 





Helen Crane 


Fay Foster "Cello Solo, 1919 


‘In the Carpenter Shop’, 
Chorus, 1917 
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MESSAGE OF FEDERATION PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 3) 
of the Federation activities has been a part of the 
general upbuilding of the cultural life of the com- 
munities, 


MONG the outstanding and highly interest- 
ing Federation projects are the contests for 
juniors, student musicians and young artists. Two 
plans are offered in connection with the junior 
events—the ranking and the rating systems. The 
rating system, which gives a placing to each con- 
testant according to his performance, was offered 
for the first time this year, and a number of 
states very quickly adopted it. An encouraging 
evidence of increasing interest in better perform- 
ance of music is the constant improvement in the 
work of the contestants in the junior contests. 
All along the way, in visiting state conventions, 
comments were made by discriminating persons 
on the higher standards of performance and much 
credit given to the Federation for its part in 
stimulating a more concentrated study of music. 
A summary of general activities during the past 
four years includes: 


1—A larger number of American composers 
given recognition on club, state, and national 
programs; a definite increase in the number of 
American artists presented in club and civic 
concert series; an increase in the number of 
American programs presented in foreign coun- 
tries ; and folk music research stimulated through 
Federation interest. 

2—Committees established: Young Artists 
Placement through which in one year over one 
hundred engagements were secured for Young 
Artist Winners; Music Research Committee, 
with splendid activity emanating therefrom. 

3—Two books added to the Federation Course 
of Study (the tabulation from a survey shows 
an increasing use of the Course of Study); a 
greater number of clubs reporting the use of 
Club Rating with higher percentage of rating 
required; Folk Hymn Contests added to Hymn 
Study. 

4—Three Federation Broadcast series 
national network featuring national officers, 
Young Artist Winners and federated groups. 


over 


5—The installation of a new system of business 
administration in the National Treasurer’s office ; 
and the addition of the regular services of a 
professional publicity director the past year. 

6—Expansion in the Music Clubs Magazine 
headquarters involving centralization of work; 
the establishment of a closer relationship between 
state and national workers through a regular, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY GIVES 
PHILADELPHIA CONCERT 





Its Playing of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony Under Koussevitzky 


Koussevitzky’s interpretation was force- 
ful and dramatic and the orchestra in a 
brilliant performance (the finale was a 
tour de force) 
sources of technique and tone and was Art 


systematic distribution of Federation literature 
and suggestions for state development; the main- 
tenance of up-to-date lists of club, state, and 
national officers, department and committee chair- 
men and life, individual, and special members— 
these lists carry thousands of names; a reduction 
in cost of maintaining this highly-specialized 
business office in spite of increased activities and 
responsibilities. 

7—Two campaigns to obtain composer, artist, 
individual, and life members (the income from 
this source was placed in Young Artists Prize 
Fund). 

8—A contribution of over $3,600 made to the 
MacDowell Colony; between $7,000 and $8,000 
presented to Young Artist Winners; and $150 
paid for a commissioned choral composition. 

9—An increase in membership in the Junior 

Division surpassing that of the Senior Division; 

two special Junior projects established—the rais- 

ing of a $3,000 MacDowell Fellowship and the 
sale of gavels made from the wood of the trees 
at the MacDowell Colony, the proceeds to go 
into a fund for the care of Edward MacDowell’s 
grave; a greater number of entrants in the Junior 

Contests. 

10—Special projects of the last two years: 
State Federation Opera, “For the People by the 
People,” and a Student Division designed pri- 
marily to serve the needs of students between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. One of 
the main objectives is to utilize the talent of these 
young men and women for the benefit of under- 
privileged children. The membership includes 
college and university groups, musical sororities, 
glee clubs, orchestras, and student study groups. 

HE Federation will continue to interest 

itself in a plan to secure the appointment of 

a Secretary of Fine Arts in the President’s Cab 
inet. 

The value of publicity must be recognized as 
an important factor in the promotion of altruistic 
endeavors. The generosity of the newspapers, the 
music journals, and the broadcasting companies 
has been of inestimable assistance to the Federa- 
tion. We are particularly grateful to MusIcaL 
\mMERICA for the fine spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion which has been given to the Federation. We 
extend our thanks and acknowledge our indebt- 
edness. 

The Twentieth Biennial Convention and Amer- 
ican Music Festival of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, which is being held in Indianapo- 
lis the week of April 23 to 29, is the culmination 
of the efforts of a four years’ administration. The 
great spirit of interest, understanding, and co- 


March 28 Mr. Leman 
program including the 
Spell’ from ‘Parsifal’. 

disclosed its rich re- 
Alliance and 


an Easter 
‘Good 


Under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
the University of 





Hans Kindler, Left, Conductor of the National Symphony of 

Washington, D. C., and Albert Spalding, Violinist, During a 

Chat Between Appearances at the Choral Festival Held on 

April 2 and 3 in Columbia, S. C. The National Symphony 

Played Concerts on Both Days of the Festival When Mr. 
Spalding Was Soloist. 


operation demonstrated by the Indianapolis friends 
in helping us meet the emergency which necessi- 
tated a change in convention city for the 1937 
Festival has won the respect, admiration, and 
appreciation of the members of the organization. 

And, if in the Festival program there is re 
flected the achievement of some of our hopes and 
plans to promote American music; give recogni 
tion to American composers ; create higher stand 
ards of performance; stress importance of educa- 
tional influence; urge active participation in the 
performance of music; give encouragement to the 
youth of America; and coordinate all fine efforts 
for the betterment of musical conditions in our 
country, it is due to the concentrated efforts of 
the combined forces of national, state, and club 
leaders and members, who have caught the vision 
of what can be accomplished through unselfish 
devotion to an ideal. Upon these great leaders 
we bestow the praise and honor which rightfully 
belongs to all who give of themselves in “Service 
to Humanity through Music’ . 


BALLET IN TOLEDO 
Hofmann Closes Peristyle Series— 
Choral Society Sings Brahms 


Friday 


ToLepo, April 20.—The last event of 





Brings Ovation 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony appeared in the Academy 
of Music on March 31, under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Forum and 
was greeted by a capacity audience. 
The authority and virtuosity of the 
orchestra’s distinguished leader, Serge 
Koussevitzky, and the organization’s 
excellencies of ensemble, tone, and re- 
sponsiveness, were convincingly dis- 
played in a program comprising: 
Symphony No. 4, in A Major—the ‘Italian’ 
Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Fantasia—Pohjola’s Daughter’ 
Sibelius 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor....Tchaikovsky 
Mendelssohn’s melodious score had 
the benefit of an admirable perform- 
ance, as did also ‘Pohjola’s Daughter’, 
one of the best of Sibelius’s tone-poems 
and a virtual novelty here. 
The feature of the concert, however, 
was Tchaikovsky’s ‘Fourth’, given a 
superb and thrilling projection. Mr. 


called on by the conductor to share in 
the ovation which followed. 
W. 2. 5. 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIL 
PLAYERS IN CONCERTS 


Soloists and Guest Conductors Heard 
with WPA Symphony—Other 
Groups Active 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20. — The 
WPA Civic Symphony, J. W. F. Le- 
man, conducting, continues its series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts in Irvine 
\uditorium. On April 4, Sidney Katch- 
urin, violinist, was soloist; and on April 
11, Sascha Jacobinoff, violinst, and 
Waldemar Giese, contra-bass player, 
were joint soloists. 

Adolphe Kornspan, appeared as guest 
conductor on March 21, in two com- 
positions of his own, ‘Old Hebrew,’ and 
an excerpt from his ‘Animal’ Suite. On 


Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts, the 
Symphony Club Orchestra under Wil- 
liam Happich, played in Irvine Audi- 
torium on April 9, when the first per- 
formance of an ‘Unfinished’ Symphony 
in D by the late W. W. Gilchrist, was 
given. 

The Main Line Symphony was con- 
ducted by Dr. W. F. G. Swan and 
Adolph Vogel on March 31, with Dor- 
othy Seltzer, pianist, as soloist, and the 
Women’s Symphony, Mr. Leman con- 
ductor, gave a J. Strauss-Wagner con- 
cert on April 7. Assisting artists were 
Dorothy Schoenfeldt, Soprano, and 
Louis Shenk, baritone. W. E. S. 





Joseph Lampkin Gives Recital in 
Manila 
Joseph Lampkin, American violinist, 
gave a recital in Manila on Feb. 25. 
During his tour Mr. Lampkin will also 
appear in Hongkong, Singapore and 
Java. 


the Art Museum’s year was the perform 
ance of the Ballet Russe two weeks ago 
A generous included 
Lakes,’ Three-Cornered Hat’, ‘Spectre 
of the Rose’, and ‘Prince Igor’. Tatiana 
Riabouchinska and Tamara Toumonova 
were again absent from the Toledo cast 
this year, which was disappointing to 
many who felt that Toledo was not be- 
ing well treated: that the best talent 
was reserved for Detroit and other lar- 
ger cities. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, closed the 
regular concert series in the Peristyle, 
playing music by Chopin, Beethoven and 
Handel. Four other piano recitals were 
scheduled for \ pril. 

The Toledo Choral Society, Mary 
Willing Megley, conductor, presented 
Brahms’s Requiem on the first Sunday 
afternoon of the month in the Museum 


H. M. C. 


program ‘Swan 
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Charles Marie Widor 


By Dr. ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


HARLES MARIE WIDOR, fa- 

mous French organist, composer, 

teacher, conductor, secretary of 
the French Academy of Fine Arts, died 
in Paris on March 12 at the 
ninety-two. This “grand old man” of 
the organ world exerted perhaps the 
greatest influence on organ playing and 
composition of any individual in the 
past half century. Had he lived but a 
few vears longer he might have cele- 
brated his one hundredth anniversary in 
America. For years he had been urged 
to visit America. 

I started my own campaign years ago, 
at first seriously then half in jest, and 
we kept it up as a sort of joke between 
us. The last time I teased him about 
it he patted me on the back and with the 
famous twinkle in his and his in 
imitable lisp, said, “Be patient. Don’t 
hurry me, Russell. I promise to come 
to America when I am hundred 
old!” Marcel Dupré, his pupil 
(who succeeded Widor at St. Sulpice) 
told me that in the summer of 1933 he 
climbed the stairs to the organ loft with 
Widor one Sunday morning. Widor, 
who usually bounded up the stairs, pro 
gressed slowly, pausing frequently to 
rest. He turned to Dupré, “I am get- 
ting old. I must stop playing.” “No, 
Master,” replied Dupré, “you can’t do 
that! Remember you promised Russell 


age of! 


eve 


one 


years 


to go to America when you were one 
hundred.” 
“So I did!” exclaimed Widor, and 


started up the stairs again 
The Storied Stairs 


Those stairs at Sulpice will always 
be a precious memory to Widor’s many 
pupils and admirers. They were a sym- 
bol; not merely a means of ascending to 
the organ loft. A symbol of rising to 
something fine and inspiring. For Sun 
day morning in St. Sulpice’s organ loft 
when Widor was at the keyboard was 
in unforgettable experience. Here 
crowded friends and pupils who gath 
ered to hear him play Bach, his own 
compositions and improvisations. The 
most thrilling experience was to hear 
lim improvise, which he always did 
during the mass, and often for the sortie 
For Widor’s improvisations were per- 
fect in form, architectural in structure, 
and majestic in harmony. 

I shall never forget my introduction 
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Memories of the Great French Organist and 
Composer—and of the Ruthless Blue Pencil 


to him in the spring of 1907, when | 
arrived in Paris after a year’s study in 
Berlin, and secured permission to visit 
the organ loft on Sunday morning to 
make arrangements to study with him. 

I climbed the stairs, passed the place 
where men were walking up and down 





Church of Saint Sulpice, Where Widor Was 
Organist 


on the treadmill which worked the huge 
bellows (there was no organ motor in 
those days) and came out in the loft to 
find Widor seated at the console, sur- 
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A Caricature of Widor by Eduard Monet, 
Son of the Famous Painter 


rounded by a crowd of men and women 
He was in great form that day, im- 
provising on the Gregorian tones of the 
mass being sung at the other end of the 
church, playing a Bach fugue at the ot 
fertory, and finally at the close of the 
service turning the full power of the 
organ loose in a brilliant toccata in 
provised on the phrases which we had 
just head from the choir. I had never 
before heard a master improvise. It 
incredible at the time, and al 
though I soon learned that improvisa 
tion had reached 
French organists, 
now, still 


seemed 


a high plane among 
Widor’s feats, 


incredible, not 


even 


seem becaus« 
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A LESSON IN FUGUE 


(Translation of Widor's Explanation of the Example—Note the 


Pencil Marks) 


The exposition may be 
tonic because the 


after the 
the response in 


will end on 
entrance of the four 7 


response 


ces, 


you 


a more sure, better established tonality.) 


inverted when the subject ends 
the dominant. 
recommence with 
order to end the exposition on the tonic. 

(This is done when the subject demands it in order to have 


wo 
Gre 


on the 
7 he n, 





As Recalled by Pupil and Frien 
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An Autograph Portrait—Before the Organ at 
Saint Sulpice 





they w e€ spect r. but bec se they 
vere suc 1 g sit 
; * that tim 
My Fre e€ was pretty 
bad, but I spoke German fairly well 
S| , % : = 
Widor spoke practically no English, but 
he Seen it wel ne the 
iif his (erman wi ich. by th » % 
ulmost as poor as 1 French 
sufhced for us to get 4 
reached a point where we c 
French Come on Tuesday 
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Pierre and we wv talk t “Ss over 


Widor’s Dissecting Room 


j forma 


luesday morning tound me ringing 
the bell at his door. His irtment was 
on the ground floor. He nself opened 


little 
which I 


the door and ushered me into a 
roon facing the court thr ugh 
had just come In front of the window 
looking on this court was a large flat 
table upon which were spread manu- 





scripts. I was t to know that 
table well Here were spread my or- 
chestration, fugue and sition man- 
uscripts every week und here Widor 
peri ed his drast surgical opera- 
tions, using blue and red pencils mstead 
of scalpels, but operating none the less 
I used t ll the 1 t spital and 
begged for anesthetic one day when one 
of mv I T rwent ur 
appendect 

Bevond this room was Widor’s salon 
which looked out through French win- 
dows on a charming garden In this 
room was the little two-manual Cavaille- 
Coll organ on which he gave his organ 
lessons, and a grand piar I leave the 
discuss! W t S ! T te acher 
to those who had more opportunity than 
| to study wit o But - mv first 
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Composers’ Character Read from Their Script 





Graphological Study of Manuscripts 
Reveals Personality and Art 
Traits of Masters 


By Dr. WiLi1 ReIcH 


a HE music of many composers 
resembles their handwriting: 
hard to read, strange to look 
at; when one has figured it out, how- 
ever, it is as if it could not be otherwise ; 
the handwriting belongs to the thought, 
the thought to the character.” 

These words, which Robert Schumann 
once wrote to a woman friend, really 
contain the complete program of a mus- 
ical graphology; it is only surprising 
that almost a century had to pass be- 
fore any one set to work to study the 
handwriting of the great musicians 
systematically. The progress in photo- 
graphic technique probably gave the 
impetus for making collections of photo- 
stats of the manuscripts of the masters 
(one of the largest, probably, is the 
photostat archives of the Vienna Na- 
tional Library), yet these collections 
always served merely for the safe- 
keeping of the texts and for other tech- 
nical musical purposes ; seldom has there 
been a thorough examination of the 
handwritings themselves. 

After insignificant beginnings by L. 
M. Vauzanges and a few allusions in 
general works of graphology, the book 
of plates recently issued by the publish- 
ing house, Atlantis (Ztrich-Berlin), 
‘Musicians’ Handwritings’, which was 


excellently annotated by Professor 
Georg Schiinemann, the head of the 
music division of the Prussian State 


Library, probably represents the first 
comprehensive attempt to impart to a 
larger reading public some essential 
facts about the handwriting of the 
masters of music from Bach to Schu- 
mann. With ninety-six plates to work 
with, which show an unusually happy 
choice (two of the most interesting are 
reproduced here with the kind per- 
mission of the publishers), from the 
whole arrangement and animation of the 
handwriting of the score, from the 
force, slant and form of the script, and 
from many other indications, conclu- 
sions are drawn about the character 
and methods of work of the composers 
which coincide quite startlingly with the 
data which the biographies in general 
furnish us. A few of the ingenious 
characterizations given by Schtinemann 
for individual masters are cited below: 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


The almost imcomprehensible assur- 
ance in the architectural and spatial 
shows itself also in the writing; every- 
thing is balanced, carefully weighed, 
well proportioned in its relationships. 
Even the smallest group of notes con- 
forms to the law which has been set up 
and which is adhered to with logical 
consistency. 


Georg Friedrich Handel 


Just as a sketcher by a bold stroke 
often indicates more than he actually 
carries out, so the fantastically wind- 
ing and self-supporting strokes of Han- 
del reveal a truly elementary force and 
power. It is a picture of genius, subject 
to no law and following no pattern. 
Only the flights of thought control hand 
and script. . . . Here is revealed, more 
clearly than in biography and portrait, 


the elementary force of his music and 
the mighty energy of his deepest nature. 


Joseph Haydn 


The whole man, pious, modest, humble 
and naive, painfully neat and endlessly 
diligent, speaks out of the dainty and 
beautiful handwriting. Just as he de- 
manded of music that it should have 
flowing melody, connected ideas, no 
flourishes, nothing overdone, so his 
musical script likewise conforms to this 
ideal; it runs along and is joined to- 
gether uniformly and knows no unnec- 
essary extravagances and_ excesses. 
Little curlicues and lively flexibility in 
the control and treatment of details re- 
veal everywhere his artistic versatility, 
his alert observation and his sense for 
cheerful thinking 
and fabulizing. 
ane — 

Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart 
Mozart was accus- 

tomed from early 
childhood to pay 
attention to a clear 
and neat musical 
script. . . . In its 
main aspects he ad- 
hered to this basic 
principle all his 
life. It is the 
picture of an un- 
usually rich nature 
which speaks out 
of this handwrit- 
ing, there is a musi- 
cian behind it who 
finds his melodies 
and musical char- 
acters out of almost 
divine inspiration 
and who has hand- 
ed them down to 
posterity in a won- 
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derfully balanced, \= 





harmonious and 
vet multiform, 
highly animated 
script. 

Ludwig van Beethoven 


The written specimen is unusually 
rich, ever new and yet unmistakable — 
Beethoven’s. No one else has these pas- 
sionate features, this unruliness, this in- 
ner fire and vigor of the lines, no one 
else this serenity and aloofness from the 
world which speaks out of the written 
characters of the last works. There 
lives in the script the whole man with 
his titanic creations and ideas, with his 
mighty, indomitable will, with his de- 
fiance and his devotion to everything 
great, beautiful, eternal. “Go on,” he 
wrote in 1812 to a young woman friend, 
“do not only practice art, but penetrate 
also into its soul; it deserves this, for 
art and science alone elevate man to the 
position of a god.” 


Franz Schubert 


In his written characters, which har- 
bor eternal sounds, in these beautiful 
curves and lines there is an overtone of 
a bit of Viennese life and Austrian na 
ture, there lives in them, as Robert 
Schumann once wrote, “Vienna, with 
its cathedral of St. Stephan’s, its beauti- 
ful women, its public pageantry, and, 
girdled by the countless ribbons of the 








From Beethoven's ‘Egmont 
Danube, as it stretches out mito the 
blooming plain which gradually rises to 
higher and higher 
Vienna with all its reminiscences of 
great German masters Under th 
spell of the Schubert symphony, ti 
bright, flourishing, romantic life im it 
the city rises up before me again today 
more distinctly than ever, it omce more 
becomes quite clear to me, how just m 


mMountams tirs 


the 


this environment such works can be 
written < 
Robert Schumann 
Out of Schumann’s handwriting, too 


there speaks the whole man with his 
poetizing and dreaming, his 


. 
WIS2OMs aM 


ecstasies. There lives mm it such an 
artistic power, such richness and 
exuberance, that m the mndst of the m- 


genious swing and sweep of these fea- 
tures one almost overlooks its frequently 


precipitate, unstable and flickering qual- 


ity, indeed, there is an element of such 
greatness and such a youthful omrush 
in the Schumann we see, that im his 
early end we seem to perceive 2 lew of 
nature. 

Thus the detailed, strictly scientific 


Music— Giachlich allein 





st die Selle, die licht' 


eraphological observations of Schiine- 
mann take us right into the midst of the 


creative world of our great composers. 


Their handwriting, like their works, is 
am object of reverent admiration for us. 
New, unexpected possibilities are opened 
up here for musical research. 





Mozart Songs Discovered 


Two songs composed by Mozart in 
1791 and entitled ‘Children at Play’, and 
Springtime’, of which all trace had been 
lost, were recently discovered in Vienna. 
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WAGNER’S FIRST ISOLDE, MALVINA SCHNORR 


By Dr. PAut STEFAN 


é¢ N Ideal Singing Couple”, by 
C. H. N. Garrigues, a remark- 


able book tells the story of 
Wagner’s first Isolde, Malvina Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, the wife of that Ludwig 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, the first Tris- 
tan. He plays a big role in the biogra- 
phy of Wagner, as it is handed down, 
that is, in the Wagner-legend. Indeed, 
Wagner dedicated to him one of his 
writings which is contained in his col- 
lected works, namely, ‘Reminiscences of 
Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld’, an 
enthusiastic eulogy of the friend who 
died prematurely. Malvina, on the 
other hand, plays a far less laudable 
role in that same legend but her portrait 
is now correctly drawn. C. H. N. 
Garrigues, the man who has done this, 
is a great-nephew of the singer, whose 
maiden name was Garrigues. 

Among those who supplied the author 
with material there is listed above all 
Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the re- 
tired president of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic, and she, too, is a great niece 
of the singer. Accordingly, Charlotte 
Masaryk, the wife of the president- 
liberator, was a _ niece of Malvina 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld. The latter was 
a Fraulein Garrigues, a descendent of 
a Huguenot family. The maiden name 
of Frau Masaryk, who was born in 
America, is Garrigue, written, that is, 
without the “s”, but she is of the same 
family. Out of respect for his wife 
Masaryk assumed her maiden name as 
his middle name, becoming ‘Thomas 
Garrigus Masaryk’. 

The book, however, does not speak 
further of his noteworthy relationship, 
and the biographies of Frau Masaryk, 
who died years ago, likewise do 
not make any mention of the relation- 
ship with Malvina. It is only known, 
that Frau Charlotte was an excellent 
pianist. Masaryk made her acquaintance 
in Leipzig where she was studying at 
the Conservatory. Until now we have 
lacked any sources of more exact infor 
mation about the relationship. 


some 


Original Tristan and Isolde Meet 


rhis highly interesting book tells us 
much concerning the two singers, the 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld couple, concern- 
ing Wagner, Cosima and King Ludwig 
of Bavaria. Ludwig Schnorr was the 
son of the romanticist-painter Julius 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld and his wife 
Marie Heller, a stepdaughter of the 
painter Olivier. The two met in Vienna. 
Julius Schnorr later became director of 
the Academy of Art in Dresden. His 
son Ludwig received a careful bringing 
up and the best musical education 
Eduard Devrient, a friend of his father, 
took him at an early age, as a singing 
pupil, to the court theatre in Karlsruhe. 
There Ludwig made the acquaintance of 
Malvina Garrigues, who, ten years older 
than he, was likewise engaged at the 
court theatre, and who for some years 
had been a celebrated singer there. 
Moreover, she was the grand lady, so 
to speak, of the company, of spotless 
reputation and highly esteemed in the 
society of the court, as well as in the 
bourgeois society of the city. Malvina 
was born in Copenhagen where her 
father was a rich and respected mer- 
chant, who had also lived for a time in 
Goteborg. Her mother had at first de- 
clared she would rather se her child 
dead than before the footlights, but had 
subsequently yielded and followed the 
career of the highly talented girl with 
interest. An important landmark in 





Schnorr as Isolde 


Malvina 





A Portrait of Malvina, as She Appeared in 
1856, Early in Her Career as an Operatic 
Artist 


Malvina’s path of life was Hamburg, 
whence she went to Karlsruhe. 

Both soon became acquainted with the 
works of Wagner. As early as 1856 
Malvina had sung Ortrud in ‘Lohen- 
grin’, and Ludwig not the role of Lohen- 
grin, however, but a smaller one. Lud- 
wig’s love for Malvina met with a cool 
rebuff at first, only gradually did they 
draw close to one another; then, how- 
ever, he became above all her pupil in 
their art, and when she sang Elisabeth 
and he Tannhauser, their mutual labor 
was crowned with marital bliss. Sub 
sequently, however, Ludwig was bound 
by contract to go to Dresden. 


Desired to Give Up Stage Career 


After the marriage Malvina wanted to 
give up her stage career, all the protests 
of the public notwithstanding. In Dres 
den, Ludwig’s stage career did not turn 
out as propitiously as he had hoped, for 
Tichatschek, who was after all the fa- 
mous and beloved tenor of this stage, 
also an outstanding Wagnerian singer, 
was not eager to relinquish the roles 
which belonged to him. Wagner, whi 
played a more and more important part 
in the life of the Schnorrs, implored the 
two, again and again, to study ‘Tristan’ 
They resisted as Ludwig declared he 
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OPERAS IN N 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


OR those who lament the eternal same- 

ness of the operatic repertoire, Father 
Knickerbocker’s island took on the aspects 
of a lyric spree in mid-April, with the pro- 
duction of three novelties in two days, one 
of these in double bill with a time-honored 
classic produced in such a manner as to give 
it almost the character of an innovation. 
Twenty-four hours after first performances 
in New York of two one-act works for 
which the Curtis Institute stood sponsor, the 
opera department of the Federal Music 
Project brought to its premiere “The Ro- 
mance of a Robot’, described as ‘a senti- 
mental satire’, with text by Tillman 
3reiseth and music by Frederic Hart. In 
its company was produced Pergolesi’s ven- 
erable ‘La Serva Padrona’, copiously 
stylized and provided with a spoken pro- 
logue and a filigree of dancing. Paul 
Vellucci conducted both works, which were 
sung in English at the WPA Theatre of 
Music on the evening of April 12, with 
repetitions thereafter. 

Marion Jones Farquhar, artistic director 
of the productions, supplied the English 
translation for ‘La Serva Padrona’. It 
proved admirably singable and consistently 
amusing. Thanks to the care taken by the 
principals and the discreet playing of the 
instrumental score, the words were quite 
generally understood. ‘La Serva Padrona’, 
is a work for intimate surroundings and 
much of its charm is lost in a large opera 
house. Irrespective of the details of the 
production, it fared better, therefore, in 
the federal theatre than it did in the vast 
expanse of the Metropolitan when given 
there a year ago. Musically, something 
undoubtedly is lost in the substitution of 
the vernacular for the pattering Italian 
recitative. But that same recitative can be 
something of a bore if it is not understood. 
In this instance, there was a clear gain in 
intelligibility to offset a loss in certain de- 
tails of style. The performance moved 
briskly. There were no signs of any sag- 
ging of interest. 


Questions of Style and Treatment 


This is not to say, however, that it at- 
tained its ends without raising some serious 
questions on the part of those who can be 
purists for Pergolesi quite as readily as for 
Mozart or Handel. The idea of the spoken 
prologue—resulting in a performance 
visually much like that of Strauss’s 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos’, though the Strauss 
prologue is sung—justified itself neatly. 
3ut the representation in its entirety 
seemed over-long. Attractive, too, the use 
of a small orchestra on the stage, grouped 
about a harpsichord. But the participation 
of dancers, if at times agreeable, and the 
addition of odd bits of business to suggest 
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Hart’s ‘Romance of Robot’ 
Given Premiere at Federal 
Theatre, in Conjunction 
with Stylized Revival of 
‘Serva . Padrona’ — Mil- 
haud’s ‘Le Pauvre Mate- 
lot’ and Menotti’s ‘Amelia 
al Ballo’ Presented by 
Curtis Forces 


the Comoedia dell’Arte, proved distracting 
and excessive. Momentum was acquired, 
but with attendant confusion of line. The 
spoken prologue was mostly about Pergo- 
lesi, as a princely host paved the way for 
a presentation before his white-wigged 
guests of the composer’s epoch-marking 
“Intermezzo.” The opera was. given 
against an ornamental screen which served 
as background, within the larger setting of 
the music room in the prince's palace, with 
the personages of the prologue seated at 
the sides. 

The speakers did their parts well and the 
two singers of the little opera projected 
Pergolesi’s score with spirit and drollery. 
Cecile Sherman was clear-voiced and en- 
gaging as Serpina and Wells Clary both 
amusing and vocally successful as Uberto. 
Neither had any difficulties with the score 
and their diction was exceptionally good. 
The veteran Forest Huff contributed deftly 
to the comedy as the dumb servant. At- 
tractively mounted and praiseworthy in 
many of its details, the production erred on 
the side of over-doing some of its depart- 
ures from tradition. Particularly weary- 
ing were the intrusive gesticulations of 
two well-meaning Pierrots. 


Hart’s Work a Travesty 


‘The Romance of Robot’ was an ad- 
venture in quite another world. Evolved 
in the spirit of broad travesty, it took as 
its basic idea the eventual triumph of the 
romantic over the mechanistic. Robot is 
the ideal man created out of steel for a 
world that has renounced all sentimental 
foolishness. He has no soul. He is in- 
capable of love. 3ut the Elec-trolyzed 
young ladies whose duty it is to worship 
his perfection relapse into a longing for 
more human qualities. To meet their 
threat of a strike, their master, the creator 
of Robot, transfers to the man of steel his 
own soul. But Robot succumbs not to the 
allurements of Cylindra, “the perfect mod- 
ern beauty” of this mechanized world, but 
to Philomela, a wandering sentimentalist 
who represents everything that is honey- 
sweet and who warbles coloratura. The 





TEMPTED. Robot, the Perfect Man, as Presented by Clifford Menz, Has to Choose Between 
the Charms of Philomela and Cylindra, Embodied by Cecile Sherman (Left) and Margaret 


Stevenson, Respectively 


OVEL GUISE ENTERTAIN NEW YORK 





(Cecile Sherman), While Others Decorate the Scene. 


setting changes from that of the machine 
world to one of hearts and flowers, with 
waltz music to match. 

Mr. Hart’s score is purposely a medley 
of styles and has more of fluency and 
variety than it has of personality or con- 
viction. The mechanistic part of the stage 
action is accompanied by a very passable 
imitation of what the extremists have been 
writing in recent years; the romantic con- 
clusion by saccharine melody of an anti- 
thetical character, including some bravura 
for the soprano that is a species of vocal 
caricature. Dancers play a considerable 
role in making the entertainment an at- 
tractive one, visually. Its art pretensions 
are not to be taken too seriously. 

Miss Sherman as Philomela again car- 
ried off first honors, by virtue of her pretty 
singing and her attractive embodiment of 
airy triviality. Margaret Stevenson was a 
Cylindra good to look upon and Verna 
Carega a capable forelady for the Electro- 
Lyzed Ladies, on the job or on strike. Wil- 
liam Kurz as Electro, the master; Guy 
Nankivel as Tiny Tim, a relic of roman- 
ticism, and Clifford Menz, as Robot, were 
all competent. Lesser parts were similarly 
well taken. Mr. Vellucci got good results 
from an orchestra of sufficient size and 
quality, this time in the pit. The settings 
and the stage direction were strongly con- 
tributive and the performance in its entirety 
can be said to have justified the elaborate- 
ness of the undertaking. 


Milhaud and Menotti Novelties 


ITH identical casts and mise-en- 
scene, the Curtis Institute’s produc- 
tion of two one-act operas, Darius Mil- 
haud’s ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s ‘Amelia al Ballo’, was brought 
from Philadelphia to New York for a 
benefit performance at the New Amster- 
dam Theatre on the evening of April 11. 
The beneficiary was the Henry Street Set 
tlement and the event served to honor on 
her seventieth birthday the guiding spirit 
of this institution, Lilian D. Wald. Fritz 
Reiner conducted and among the many 
highly creditable details of the representa- 
tion was the good playing of the Curtis 
orchestra; though the body of instrumental 
tone was proportionately heavier than 
could have been desired, perhaps the in- 
evitable result of so large an ensemble 
being placed on the floor of the theatre 
rather than in a suitable pit. 
Both operas and the character of the 
performance having been dealt with in de- 


Performance Photographs by Martin Harris 


WON OVER. Uberto, Portrayed by Wells Clary, Succumbs to the Well-Laid Plot of Serpina, 


A Glimpse of ‘Serva Padrona' 


tail at the time of the Philadelphia 
premieres on April 1, it is incumbent on 
the present reviewer only to chronicle the 
success of the New York venture and ap- 
pend some personal comment on musical 
values of the two novelties. Milhaud’s is a 
work of the modernistic order that pre- 
occupied the European advance guard a 
few seasons ago, in its effort to escape the 
conventions of opera as well as the limita- 
tions of the tonal system of harmony. The 
ironical story, adapted from Jean Cocteau, 
is not one that cries out for musical treat- 
ment. The interest is more psychological 
than emotional, hence more readily devel- 
oped and communicated by verbal analysis 
than musical investiture. Expert craftsman 
though he is, Milhaud could do little to 
show what it was that impelled the faithful 
wife of Cocteau’s tale to commit murder; 
nothing much came across the footlights 
but the bald melodrama of the deed. His 
dissonant and at times cheaply tuneful 
score carried on the visual side of the story 
adroitly enough, though at times—as in the 
snatches of banal melody which were 
thrust forward at the time of the killing 
the vexatious question came up again as to 
whether incongruities of music to text were 
unintentional or deliberate. Whether the 
composer had some atmospheric goal or bit 
of psychology in mind, or whether he 
threw in bits of sailor tunes with his 
tongue in his cheek, remained conjectural. 
At any rate, ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’ is not an 
opera to build affection, either for dramatic 
conviction or musical appeal. Its life will 
not be long. 

‘Amelia al Ballo’ is styled opera buffa 
and in many respects merits the designa 
tion, though some of it is not far from the 
comic strips of the newspapers. The score 
has an abundance of fluent melody and this 
has been well orchestrated. That it is 
mildly recollective of Wolf-Ferrari and his 
‘Secret of Suzanne’ is not important; the 
resemblance is something of the type of 
melodic expression rather than of actual 
phraseology. If the original libretto had 
been in English, the language of the per 
formance (as also of that of the Milhaud 
work), it could be said for Mr. Menotti 
that he set the vernacular with a better 
appreciation of English prosody than al 
most any other composer among those who 
have written “American” operas. The 
music floats the text with a naturalness and 
a fluency altogether exceptional among 
our contributions to the lyric drama. But 
the fact seems to be that the notation was 


(Continued on page 41) 
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ITALIAN CONDUCTOR IN VIENNA 





Fausto Magnani will conduct 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
on May 13 


“Shortly Vienna will have the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of a new Conductor. He is Fausto Magnani, 
at present in Paris, whose first concert in Vienna will take 
place in the Music Society’s large hall on May 13. 


“This young artist, for whom a great future is predicted, 
has recently conducted concerts with the celebrated Pasde- 
loup Orchestra in Paris. In Vienna, Magnani will present 
Haydn’s ‘London Symphony’, Debussy’s ‘The Sea’, Tschai- 
kovsky’s symphony ‘Pathetique’ and Respighi’s colorful 
*.” Vienna Tagblatt, March 29, 1937. 


‘Pines of Rome’. 


FAUSTO MAGNA 





Conductor Again Acclaimed in Re-appearance 
with Pasdeloup Orchestra, Paris, Jan. 30, 31, 1937 


“Maestro Fausto Magnani made his 
reappearance as conductor of the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra on Jan. 30 and 31. He 
displayed the same virtuosity of the 
baton, the same elegance and suppleness 
of attitude and the same communicative 
ardour as when we enjoyed his conduct- 
ing for the first time. His gestures had 
precision and unbelievable vivacity. At 
the slightest indication of the arm, there 
was a corresponding movement of the 
foot, forward or backward, a bending of 
the body like a figure in a well conducted 
ballet. It was a very fine and detailed 
work, interesting to observe and which, 
besides, bore fruit for the interpretations 
of. the orchestra were, under his direc- 
tion, among the best of the season. The 
old Fantastic Symphony benefited by a 
second youth, the Alsacian Scenes of 
Massenet gained vigor which they need 
in order to keep their place in the sym- 
phonic repertoire. (Compliments to the 
excellent soloists Godean and Marche- 


sini) La Mer of Debussy was superb 
and the Four Basque Dances of Laparra 
made one enjoy the grave and melodious 
nobility.” Edmond Delage, Le Monde 
Musical, Feb. 28, 1937. 


“... Fausto Magnani at the Pasdeloup 
plunged us twice into the splendor of 
the same work (The Fantastic Sym- 
phony of Berlioz) and showed us youth 
serving youth. It is not so much because 
the eminent conductor from Nice is 
still in the springtime of his career and 
Berlioz was only 27 years old when he 
wrote this work, that I use the word 
‘youth’. It is in the sense of eternal 
beauty in which Magnani approached 
the music. ... He also gave us the 
‘Scenes Alsaciennes’ refreshed and re- 
freshing. . . . As for the interpretation 
of the Fantastic Symphony, it showed us 
Berlioz as a French musician presenting 


the greatest surfaces like our national 


titan. 


“The sonority of the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra was of a sumptuous tissue, bro- 
caded with subtle and flashing gleams.” 
Raoul Laparra, Le Matin, Feb. 1, 1937. 


“Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 30 and 31, 
Fausto Magnani returned again to con- 
duct the Pasdeloup Orchestra with a 
program singularly in accord with his 
temperament; ‘Scenes Alsaciennes’ of 
Massenet; ‘La Mer’ of Debussy; a first 
hearing of a work by Raoul Laparra 
and Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. 
It was with pleasure that one found once 
more the authority of a particularly alert 
and lively baton, of quick contrasts and 
excellent impressionism, dramatic and 
spirited. ‘La Mer’ of Debussy appeared 
above all, very scintillating in all its 
witchery, genuinely Mediterranean, 
treated with caressing affection. The 
playing of the symphony was fine .. .” 
Michel-Léon Hirsch, Le Menestrel 
(Paris), Feb. 5, 1937. 


For available dates as Conductor or Guest Conductor 
Address: 1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Beecham Leads ‘Orpheus’ Revival in Berlin 


His First Appearance in Opera 
There—Tietjen and Preetori- 
ous Join Forces in Creating 
Rarely Beautiful Production— 
Niessen’s Mounting of ‘Othello’ 
at the Volksoper Draws Crowds 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, April 12, 


— INCE the Berlin State Opera has 
S placed a goodly portion of its 
artistic personnel at the disposal of 
Sir Thomas Beecham for the Corona- 
tion season of German opera at Covent 
Garden, Sir Thomas graciously returned 
the compliment by coming to Berlin to 
conduct the first two performances of 
the new ‘Orpheus’ at the State Opera. 
Chis was the first appearance of the dis- 
tinguished English conductor in the 
Berlin Opera, which event would have 
sufficed in itself to cast a festival glamor 
over the interesting revival. But addi- 
tional interest was provided by the colla- 
boration of Heinz Tietjen and Emil 
Preetorious, Germany’s foremost spe- 
cialists in the province of opera produc- 
tion, and it is on this score particularly 
that the performance deserves special 
comment. 

In the main, Tietjen kept the action to 
a classic severity of gesture, except in 
the second scene where the chorus o! 
furies had a crescendo of movement that 
traced its choreographic expression to 
the great director’s dramatic impulse. 
The entrance of Orpheus at the very 
summit of the rocks to the right fore- 
front of the stage, silhouetted against 
the cold orange glare of a louring sun, 
and the gradual descent into the 
crimson-streaked blackness below in- 
voked the very spirit of the inferno and 
was the perfect visual interpretation ot 
Beecham’s stinging rhythms. 

All of Preetorious’s settings were so 
beautiful, as pictures, and had this in- 
terpretative quality to such an arresting 
degree that they would have given full 
dramatic expression to the work with 
Beecham’s orchestra alone. The first 
scene showed a vista of great cypresses 
at the extreme background of the stage, 
which was bathed in soft purple light 
modulating from deep violet to the pale 
lavender of faded lilacs. As the dancers 


moved in and out of the pools of deli- 
cately shaded colors, they looked like 
figures emerging from the mysterious 
gloom of a medieval stained glass win- 
dow. The scenery was simple enough in 







Designs by Preetorious 





Scher| 


Maria Miiller as Euridice and Margarete 
Klose as Orpheus 


itself, as it consisted exclusively of 
painted background. It was the artist’s 
virtuoso use of lighting technique to 
give the lovely tempera colors to his 
canvas that was the scenery’s real mark 
of distinction and gave it beauty and 
wonder. 


Scenes of Weird Beauty 


For the climax of the second scene, 
Tietjen employed the same lighting tech- 
nique that was used so effectively by 
Edward Suhr in the recent revival of 
‘Fliegende Hollander’ whereby the spec- 
tral forms of the furies literally peopled 
the rocks. When not overdone, the 
conception has great dramatic possibili- 
ties and Tietjen’s discreet use of it gave 
extraordinary emphasis to the supreme 
moment of this act. 

The third scene, however, was the 
great achievement. This was a sheerly 
endless perspective of valley and distant 
hills in a pale yellow tone while the 
stage was flooded with an ambient light 
that made the white of the dancers’ cos- 
tumes fairly vibrate. Marie Miller was 
the Eurydice and when she entered in 
a costume of delicate pink, the color 
contrasts and the lovely grace of her 
movements were beautiful beyond de- 
scription. Of the other artists, Maria 
Cebotari made an adorable Amor and 
Margarete Klose met brilliantly all the 
vocal and dramatic demands of an 
Orpheus in Beecham’s sensitive reading. 
Nevertheless, one could not help wishing 


Sets for Berlin 


that Tietjen, with his great flair for 
beautiful effects, had secured Sigrid 
Onegin for this production, thereby 
completing the famous Salzburg cast. 

In between the two performances oi 
‘Orpheus’, Beecham conducted one of 
the ‘Entfithrung aus dem Serail’ and 
while his interpretation of the first work 
met with uustinted praise, many of his 
tempi in the Mozart opera had an un- 
accustomed pace for German ears. No 
one, however, could long resist the 
beauty that scintillated and danced from 
his baton, and, judging by the long dis- 
cussions that took place later in the 
papers and musical journals, Sir 
Thomas had succeeded in furnishing 
much food for thought. The delicate 
arabesques of his orchestral accompani- 
ment surrounded the voices like the 
filagree settings of precious stones, 
which is an art of conducting that is now 
as great a rarity in Germany as a 
Parma violet. 

Two other delightful performances at 
the State Opera in March were a revival 
of ‘Martha’ with Erna Berger and 
Helge Roswaenge, and a fascinating re- 
staging of the ‘Verkaufte Braut’ under 
Leo Blech with Maria Miller as the 
sride. It would be hard to pick out any 
single winner on the stage in this ex 
hilarating production, but its undoubted 
genius was Leo Blech who transformed 
the lovely score into a veritable showe1 
f sparks. 


Galaxy of Wagnerians Marshalled 


The Easter ‘Parsifal’ was also 
brought out with new scenery, but this 
was hardly more than a journeyman’s 
variation of the basic theme, where the 
ever critical issue of the temple scene 
was evaded by retaining the general out- 
lines of the older settings, which by the 
way happened to be the least successful 
part of the original Aravantinos designs. 
Germany’s galaxy of Bayreuth Wagner 
ians was marshalled for the five per- 
formances, which were conducted alter 
nately by Robert Heger and Johannes 
Schiler. 

The stage direction was entrusted to 
Bruno von Niessen of the Theatre 
Chamber who introduced a number of 
changes, principally of the “right to 
left” order. In such a work as ‘Parsi- 
fal’, where fantasy and experiment have 
long ago come to terms on the essential 
contours, it seems folly for any young 
director to depart from these essentials 
for the purpose of novelty, no matter 
how gifted he may be. For instance, 


‘Orpheus’ 


Niessen reversed the direction of a good 
deal of the action with the result that 
Gurnemanz and the two Knappen were 
made to kneel in prayer with their backs 
to the rising sun, which is contrary to 
all tradition, be it historical, ecclesias- 
tical or Wagnerian. The moving scen- 
ery was eliminated and the curtain 
dropped for the transformation from 
Klingsor’s castle to the Magic Garden 
whose scenic charms were about as 
subtle as those of a colored print. An- 
other error occurred in the temple scene 
when Niessen made the two lines of 
pages enter simultaneously from oppo- 
site directions while the knights were 
issuing from the rear. This produced a 
restlessness and confusion that took 
away all solemnity and dignity. On the 
other hand, he was very successful in 
the distribution of the Knights in the 
last scene and in the purely static epi- 
sodes where effective grouping was the 
principal factor. The performance as a 
whole, however, was by no means 
worthy substitute for the previous pro- 
duction nor was it up to the present 
standards of this opera house. 


An Excellent ‘Otello’ at the Volksoper 


A few nights previous to the *Parsi- 
fal’, Niessen had the direction of the 
new ‘Otello’ at the Volksoper, and here 
he found work more congenial to his 
gifts, as the fluidity of movement t 


which he inclines is more at home in 
work of this genre. The entire per- 


formance, in fact, was far above the 
average and maintained an 
niveau that was far ahead of anything 
the German Opera has been able to offer 
in a couple of seasons. The Volksoper 
was founded for the benefit of the Ger- 
man Labor Front, but the Intendant 
Erich Orthmann, has built up a splendid 
ensemble of beautiful young voices and 
during the two years of his direction has 
concentrated his efforts on attaining 
artistic standard that in popular opinion 
has little in common with the purpose o1 
public for which the institution was or- 
ganized. The house is sold out every 
night and is now attracting a public 
whose discrimination in musical matters 
is based on knowledge and experience 
should provide adequate proof of the 
wisdom of playing up to a standard 
rather than down to a public, which lat- 
ter system is now proving the Nemesis 
of the German Opera. 


artistic 


Prof. Mayer-Mahr, well-known pian 
pedagogue, has revived his once famous 
(Continued on page 65) 





From the Left, Acts Two, One and Three 
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STOKOWSKI RETURNS TO PHILADELPHIA 


Conducts Orchestra for Rest of 
Season—Brings Out McDon- 
ald’s Two-Piano Concerto 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Returned 
temporarily from his ‘work in pictures’ 
at Hollywood to conduct the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in its remaining con- 
certs of the season, Leopold Stokowski 
directed on April 2 and 3, the program 
featuring the first performance of Harl 
McDonald’s recently completed Con- 
certo for Two Pianos, with Jeanne 
Behrend and Alexander Kelberine of 
Philadelphia as soloists. The list fol- 
lows: 

Fugue in G Minor (the ‘Greater’)....... Bach 

(Newly orchestrated by Leopold Stokowski) 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor......... Brahms 

Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchéstra 

McDonald 

Jeanne Behrend and Alexander Kelberine 

From the Third Act of ‘Parsifal’..... Wagner 

In his new setting of that master- 
piece of contrapuntal design the fugue 
which companions the impressive G 
Minor Organ Fantasia, Dr. Stokowski 
revealed himself not only in the familiar 
role of transcriber, but in that of 
musical surgeon as well, for he neatly 
elided a generous portion of the piece. 
An excellent performance was warmly 
applauded. 

In the Brahms symphony great stress 
was placed on contrasts and climaxes 
with wide latitude in matters of tempi 
and dynamics. Selected for special 
treatment were passages serving to 
bring out tonal opulence, or the qualities 
of a particular group in setting forth a 
preferred melodic line. The orchestra 
gave the conductor everything desired 
and the performance was effective. 


On an initial hearing the McDonald 
concerto impressed as one of this Amer- 
ican composer’s best essays in musical 
substance and craftsmanship. In three 
movements—Molto moderato, Andante 
expressivo (a set of well-devised varia- 
tions on an original theme), and a 
Finale in which Dr. McDonald has 
employed the form, style, and rhythms 
of the ‘Juarezca’ an energetic and bar- 
baric dance of Northern Mexico—the 
concerto offers interesting features in 
structure, orchestration, and treatment 
of the solo instruments. As in his 
other large works Dr. McDonald shows 
a predilection for full-bodied orchestral 
effects. Harmonically the idiom is safe 
and sane, though there are excursions 
into a mild modernism here and there. 
The composition had the benefit of an 
excellent performance and was enthusi- 
astically received, Miss Behrend and 
Mr. Kelberine, who handled the solo 
parts admirably, were recalled many 
times. 


American Works Introduced 


A program which was something of a 
hodge-podge was given by Dr. Stokow- 
ski at the concerts of April 9 and 10, 


the bill listing six works by North 
American composers, besides others. 
In addition to the scheduled items, 
three orchestral transcriptions (pre- 


sumably by Dr. Stokowski) of piano 


works, were given as extras. The pro- 
gram: 
Se e.g ian ccaceed eoondccess Chavez 


Five Short American Compositions 
a. Valley Forge............Robert Elmore 
b. Montage ...... , -_David Raksin 
c. Negro Chant... .. Roderick White 
Tk NE ch weasnakcéens -Paul Nordoff 
e. Courthouse Square Burrill Phillips 





Jeanne Behrend and Alexander Kelberine, Who Played Hari McDonald's New Concertc 
in Philade!phia 





Polovetsian Dances from “Prince Ig os ern vein, and Burrill Phillips’s ‘Court- 
— i “Turis house Square,’ a symphonic sketch de- 
jie by mannan ae Te picting phases of small town life, were 
(Transcribed by Charles O'Connell the more interesting of the five pieces 

The Afternoon of a Faun.. Debuss: Elmore, Raksin, and Nordoff are Phila 
Chil Ge Bate cence Debuss: elphians. Raksin is now in Holly- 
oo, in A Minor Choper vor «l und Nordoff, twice _winner ol 
relude in D Minor Chop Guegvenhein scholarships, for several 

On a first hearing the Chavez opus,a years has been a sort of peripatetic 


one-movement work in which rhythms musician im this country and abroad. 
run riot for a quarter of an hour, of- * is a resident of California, and 
fered excitement but little musical ap- Phillips is a member of the faculty of 


peal. The ‘five short American compo- the Eastman School, Rochester. 

sitions’ which Dr. Stokowski prefaced All the numbers on the bill were ex- 
with an appeal for “an open mind” and cellently performed and well received. 
remarks on “national expression” in [he substantial satisfactions of the con- 
music, afforded examples in varying’ cert came from the dances from Boro 


degrees of skill in orchestral writing lin’s ‘Igor’ and Debussy’s ‘Afternoon 
and differences in idiom ‘Valley f a Faun’, projected with refined 
Forge’ a tone-poem by Robert Elmore beauty of tone and the ultimate in deli- 


proved pleasing, competently i 








and obviously derivative from Wagne WiILt1AM E. SMITH 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. “Montage” by — 

David Raksin is a short piece in stylized Two new works by Richard Strauss 
jazz. Neither this nor Roderick Daphne” and “The Bell of Peace’ ars 
White’s ‘Negro Chant’ was especially said to be scheduled for production in 
noteworthy. Paul Nordoff’s ‘Fugue’ Dresden towards the end of the coming 
a brief contrapuntal essay in the mod- = season 








GENIA ROBINOR, Pianist 
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feeling.—Messagero. 
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VIENNA 








to avoid all much treaded paths. . 


strings. 
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GENIA ROBINOR 
LOUIS BAILLY 


Return From Successful European Tour 
of PIANO-VIOLA Recitals 


AND 


The program was performed by the two distinguished artists with perfect 
ensemble and appropriate style, and with vigorous technique and high poetic 


By their seriousness of purpose, excellent reciprocal understanding, and the 
remarkable qualities that single them out so characteristically, they won the 
admiration of their hearers—I| Popolo d'Italia 


An evening of sonatas, which proved, in an interesting program, an endeavor 
. . Musical depths and outstanding technical 
skill assisted them.—Neues Wiener Journal. 


NEW YORK CITY, March, 1937 
Last night’s recital was valuable in its revelations of the sonorous quality 
of the viola’s mellow notes, and the poignancy evoked from its higher 
Miss Robinor displayed notable ability in revealing fine 
degrees of dynamic shading.—Herald Tribune. 


Recital Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, RCA Bldg, New York 





LOUIS BAILLY, Violist 


STOCKHOLM 

Bailly has a beautiful tone, and plays with culture and finesse. His accom- 
panist plays with emotion, without dominating the alt-violin. The two artists’ 
playing was ideal.—Stockholms-Tidningen. 

AMSTERDAM 


That they managed to retain the tension that they achieved, Genia Robinor and 
Louis Bailly owe to their individual qualities. which are of a distinguished 
nature.—De Telegraaf. 


LONDON 


The effect of this Sonata program was that due to the intelligent co-operation 
of two artists, excellent technicians in their own sphere. essentially they re- 
mained soloists with a working understanding—Sundav Times. 


The program was played with satisfactory balance of the instruments. 
Mr. Bailly achieved his share with soundness of technique and generous 
understanding. Miss Robinor’s contribution helped to give life and color 
and contrast to the program.—Times 
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Some 
Musical 
Milestones 


LAWRENCE 
TIBBETT 


The Metropolitan Opera 
Baritone Sails on May 4 
for His First European Tour, 
Which Includes Appearances 
During the Coronation 
Season in Covent Garden 


Henry M. Neely 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


The Pianist and Pedagogue 
Recently Celebrated His Sixty- 


seventh Birthday 


KIRSTEN 
FLAGSTAD 

The Norse Soprano 
Will Make Her First 
Tour to Australia in 
the Summer of 1938 


Cosmo-Sile 


MR. AND MRS. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 


Eighty on April 14, the Composer Is Being 
Honored by Many Celebrations and Per- 
formances of His Works. He and Mrs 
Kelley Were Feted in Cimciemati Recently 
and Will Figure Prominently at the Music 
Clubs” Biennial in Indianapolis 


ROSE 

PAULY 
Who Recently Stirred New York 
with Her Singing of Elektra at 
Phitlharmonk-Sympbeny Concerts 
Wi Reters for Her Initia! Ameri- 
can Towr Next Seasen 


Carlson 
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MAURICE 


EISENBERG 


Violoncellist 
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NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL 


DECEMBER 27, 1937 
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Recent 
European Comments: 





Eisenberg is one of the greatest liv- 
ing cellists. His playing is abso- 
lutely perfect. It is music played 
and interpreted by a great person- 
ality; artists like Eisenberg are 
rare.—A msterdam: Het Volk, Nov. 6, 
1936. 
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A great artist is Maurice Eisen- } 

berg. His passionate rendering of j 

the Brahms Sonata in E major { 

made it impossible to forget the { 
spell of his manly, rugged and per- 
fect interpretation. The Bach was » 
performed with the same inspired { 
musicianship. In Valentini he en- } 

chanted his hearers with charming j 

finesse and exquisite colouring; his ¢ 

programme ended with a group of } 
small pieces which won him a colos- 





sal ovation.— Budapest: Pester Lloyd, 
Jan. 23, 1937. 


Eisenberg must be placed amongst 
the foremost exponents of his in- 
strument. One marvels at the great 
mastery of his interpretations, as 
well as at his pure and dazzling 
technique.— Vienna: 
Presse, Feb. 13, 1937. 


Eisenberg is an extraordinary cellist, 
who is not only a remarkable virtu- 
oso, but a profound musician. It is 
sufficient to say that his interpreta- 
tion of the Bach Suite for cello 
alone is second only to Casals.— 
Vienna: Wiener Zeitung, Feb. 13, 1937. 


Eisenberg reminds one of Casals, 
and what greater praise can one 
give an artist?—Vienna: Die Stunde, 
Feb. 13, 1937. 


Eisenberg possesses a temperament 
and enthusiasm which makes him 
surmount the most difficult passage 
with the utmost ease. Added to his 
perfect technique he has a beauti- 
ful and deep tone.—Rome: Giornale 
di Italia, Feb. 12, 1937. 
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Management: 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
RCA BLDG. NEW YORK } 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH TO DEDICATE 
NEW STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MEMORIAL 


Will Display Great Lilly Collec- 
tion of Fosteriana, Including 
Manuscripts, Rare Editions. 
Portraits, Mementos 


PittssurGH, April 20.—Bringing 
a conclusion the celebration of the 150t! 
anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Pittsburgh, begun with a 


sesqui-centennial banquet on Feb. 25. 
the new Stephen Collins Foster 
Memorial Building will be dedicated 


at the beginning of June, approximatel\ 
111 years after Foster’s birth, which 
occurred on July 4, 1826. The dedica- 
tory program is as follows: 
Tuesday, June 1, 2:30 P. M 
Memorial Open House under the 
Tuesday Musical Club 
Wednesday, Tune 2, 3 P. M.—Foster prograr 
»y and for Pittsburgh school children 
Wednesday Tune 2 8:30 P M Formal de 
cation of the Memorial by the University 
Pittsburg! 


Stephen Fost 
oa 


uspices OF ft 


Now in process of installation in the 
Memorial is the Lilly collection of 
Fosteriana, packing containing 
which have been arriving for several 
months. The curator of this collection 
is Fletcher Hodges, Jr., who for six 
years has been helping Josiah K. Lilly 
of Indianapolis to assemble Foster 
manuscripts, first and rare editions 
mementos, portraits and the like, and 
who was sent here by Mr. Lilly to 
supervise the installation of the collec- 
tion, which he has presented to the 
University. 

John G. Bowman, chancellor of the 
University, has appointed the following 
committee to aid Mr. Hodges: John 
Weber, secretary of the University 
chairman; Mrs. Josiah K. Lilly of In 
dianapolis, wife of the donor: Mrs 
Will Earheart, past president of th 
Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburg! 
which raised funds for the erection 
the Memorial Building; John W 
Oliver, head of the Department ot 
History at the Universitv. and Chan 
cellor Bowman 

Mr. Lilly began his Foster collection 
in 1930. As his interest grew he em 
ploved two research workers in th 
Library of Congress in Washingtor 
and eight others in Indianapolis. I 
1934 he decided to present the collec 
tion to the university of the city i 
which Foster was born, “as trustee for 
America,” Mr. Hodges explains 

Some of the rare items in the collec 
tion are several manuscripts of Foster 
songs, both words and music in his own 
hand. One note-book of 220 pages con- 
tains practically all his drafts for verses 
written between 1851 and 1860. There ar: 
also eighteen letters written by Foster 
chiefly to members of his own familv in 
cluding his brother Morrison, one of the 
few among his contemporaries to appre 
ciate his genius 

Half a dozen head-high _ sectional 
bookcases are filled with books about 
Foster or containing some mention of him 
Another large bookcase contains 500 
phonograph records of Foster songs—every 
one of them. Some of these records were 
made for some especial purpose, but most 
of them, including a Japanese version of 
‘My Old Kentucky Home’, were produced 
commercially for public sale. Many of 
the songs, such as “The Old Folks at 
Home’, most popular of them all. which 
went through 250 editions before 1900, and 
others appear in several versions 

One of the rare personal effects in the 
collection is the pocketbook that Foster 
was carrving when he died in New York 
City on Jan. 13, 1864, and its contents 
thirty-eight cents in coins and “shin plas- 


cases 
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the Lilly collection 
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The Foster Memorial As It Will Appear When Completed 


ters Civil War paper money) and a 
scrap of paper on which was written 
‘Dear friends and gentle hearts,” prob 
ably the last words Foster wrote and pos 
sibly a title for a song. Foster’s melodeon, 
mly four and a half octaves in range, is 
another valued article. 

Foster's flute, given the University by 
Alfred Hamilton of Pittsburgh, the grand 
son of a personal friend of the composer, 
will be among articles displayed in the 
Foster Memorial not from the Lilly col 
ection 

There ar portraits of Foster in 
, including two daguerre- 


four 


Rubinstein Club Gives Second 
Concert 


concert of the Rubinstein 
Club was given in the Waldorf-Astoria 
m the evening of April 14, by the choral 
group conducted by Frank Kasschau. As- 
sisting were Thomas L. Thomas, baritone. 
recently engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera Spring Season, and Hellmut Baer- 
wald, pianist. The chorus sang works by 
Rubinstein, Massenet, Burleigh, Rogers, 
Spross and others. Mr. Thomas was heard 
in an aria from Diaz’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
and songs in Welsh, Spanish and English 


I he second 


otypes, a tintype and an ambrotype mack 
one week before his death and now some 
what blurred. 

A recent gift to the University by the 
Andrew W. Mellon Educational and Char 
itable Trust, a portrait of Foster painted 
by Thomas Hicks, a contemporary, will be 
hung in the Foster Memorial. This por 
trait, purchased two years ago by the 
Mellon Trust, belonged to the celebrated 
Thomas G. Clarke collection of American 
portraits, sold in 1931. The canvas is in 
an excellent state of preservation, is 30 
by 25 inches, and shows the composer in 
three-quarter length pose 


Mr. Baerwald played a group entitled 
‘Dances from Two Centuries’, a Chopin 
Ballade and an arrangement by himself of 
‘The Blue Danube’. Accompanists wer 
Nathan Price and Marguerite Hughes at 
the piano, and Grace Adams Kelley at the 
organ. N. 


Richard Crooks, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, gave the program 
of the fifth musicale of the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of April 8. 
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Contralto - Formerly 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Teacher of Singing 
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SUMMER SESSION 
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Frederick Woltmann Wins 
Juilliard Fellowship Award 


Composer of ‘Songs for Autumn’ to 
Study for Two Years in Rome 

Frederick Woltmann of New York 
was awarded the Frederic A. Juilliard 
Fellowship in musical composition at 
the American Academy in Rome on 
April 8. The announcement of the 
award was made in a radio broadcast 
by Dr. Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Mr. Woltmann is twenty-eight years 
old and a student at the Eastman School 
where he has been studying composi- 
tion and theory with Bernard Rogers 
and Dr. Hanson. He will receive the 
Bachelor of Music degree this year. 

The fellowship is for a two-period 
providing for residence and a studio, 
with an annual allowance of $1,400. 
Walter Damrosch, chairman; Carl En- 
gle, Dr. Hanson, Sowerby and 
Deems Taylor were members of the 
jury of award. The fellowship was 
granted chiefly upon the merits of Mr. 
Woltmann’s ‘Songs for Autumn’, a sym- 
phony for large orchestra, baritone and 
soprano, which was given by the WPA 
Composers-Forum in New York on Jan. 


I CO 


Brooklyn Edison Glee Club Gives 
Concert 

BrooKLyN, April 20.—The Brooklyn 
Edison Glee Club gave a concert on 
recently in the auditorium of the Cen 
tral Office Building. Ella Good con- 
ducted the organization in works by 
Sullivan, Pinsuti, Gibson, Loban, Rach- 
maninoff, Wagner and other composers. 
Assisting artists were Reed Kennedy, 
baritone, and Hans Hanke, organist. 
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Wide World 


Frederick Woltmann 


27 of this year. Other works submitted 
by Mr. Woltmann were a ‘Poem’ for 
ute and orchestra, which had_ been 
performed by the Philadelphia Orches 
tra under Eugene Ormandy; ‘Rhap 
sody’ for horn and orchestra, and 
‘Poem’ for eight instruments 


Hilda Harringa, European Soprano, Ar- 
rives in America 


Hilda Harringa, concert and radio 
soprano, who has sung in the principal 
music centers of Europe, recently 
arrived in America to introduce het 


specialty of Rococo and folk-songs in 
costume to American audiences. She is 
a pupil of Johanna Gadski and Johannes 
Sembach, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


CINCINNATI HEARS ‘GULLIVER’ 





Goossens Conducts New Work by 
Kelley—Eisenberger Soloist 
in Brahms Concerto 
CincINNaATI, April 20. — Severin 
Eisenberger, Polish pianist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, was soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony on April 9-10. 
The Brahms D Minor Concerto, No. 1, 
always an impressive work, became 
more so by virtue of the astonishing 
sonority and power which Mr. Eisen- 
berger elicited from his instrument. He 
also achieved some beautiful effects in 

the tranquil second movement. 

Eugene Goossens programmed another 
new composition for this occasion, the 
second within a few weeks, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s ‘Gulliver’ Symphony, of 


fered in commemoration of the seven 
tieth anniversary of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, with which Dr. Kelley 


has long been associated. 

The symphony, although not a work 
of great seriousness or depth, as its title 
indicates, shows a hand well-versed in 
the tricks of musical expression, in the 
programmatic sense. From the opening 
impressions of a sea voyage, through 
Gulliver’s delightful experiences with 
the Lilliputians, and concluding with a 
rousing movement indicative of the 
traveller's return home on an English 
ship, the music is unfailingly gay and 
energetic. The Scherzo movement, par 
ticularly, representing Gulliver’s adven 
tures among the Lilliputians, reveals 
deft handling of an amazing profusion 
of busy little themes. One wonders 
whether the similarity of the theme 
representing ‘Gulliver the jovial’, to the 
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SYMPHONY 


Sancho Panza motif of Strauss’s ‘Don 
Quixote’ Variations, is intentional. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe drew 
capacity audiences to Cincinnati’s Music 
Hall for four performances with the 
Cincinnati Symphony on April 2, 3 and 
4. The conductors were Mr. Goossens 
and Vladimir Bakaleinikoff of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and Antal Dorati and 
Efrem Kurtz of the Ballet Russe. 

Favorites from the standard repertoire 
were seen including ‘Swan Lake’, 
‘Aurora’s Wedding’, ‘Prince Igor’, 
‘Scuolo di Ballo’, ‘Boutique Fantasque’, 
‘The Blue Danube’, ‘Schéhérazade’, ‘Les 
Sylphides’, ‘Symphonie Fantastique’, 
‘Apres-midi d’un Faune’, ‘Spectre de La 
Rose’ and ‘Petrouchka’. 

RICHARD LEIGHTON 





and Hubert in Recital in 

La Crosse, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis., April 20.—Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist, and Marcel Hu- 
bert, cellist, gave a joint recital in the 
final program of the Community Con- 
certs Association series on March 1. 
Collins Smith was Mr. Hubert’s ac- 
companist. Miss Dilling played works 
by Couperin, Debussy, Tournier, and 
Cady; and Mr. Hubert, works by 
Brahms, Glazunoff, Chopin, Granados, 
and others. Both artists were enthusi- 
astically received. 


Dilling 


Beach Variations Broadcast 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Variations 
for Flute and String Quartet were per- 
formed by the Oxford String Quartet 





AMY 


ELLERMAN 


Eminent Contralto 





when Amy Ellerman sang. 


the contralto in this oratorio. 





ister, March 21, 1937. 


was Amy Ellerman, contralto. 


to sing and sing she can.—Dr. 





Soloist: Ohio Valley Festival Chorus 
Wheeling, W. Va., In Mendelssohn's "Elijah" 
DR. HOLLIS DANN, Guest Conductor 


The shades of Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Amelia 
Joachim and Hermine Spies wandered on the stage 
Wheeling has not heard 
a contralto with more bell-like high tones and with 
the rich depth of a genuine contralto since the great 
Schumann-Heink visited the city in her hey-day. 


It could well be said of Amy Ellerman that she 
arose to heights perilously approaching greatness as 


The captivating solo for the angel, “O rest in the 
Lord,” was never sung better anywhere by anyone. 


There were other arias, too, and all of them, inter- 
preted with a charm of manner and dignity that de- 
lighted her hearers, but that one particular solo is so 
well known that the interest of the audience centered 
in her dramatic and tender rendition. 
ticularly fine.—/rwin Fluharty, Wheeling News-Reg- 


One of the most satisfying soloists of the evening 


She has a rich voice, 
a great mind, which shines forth in her singing. 


She would be great doing anything, but she elected 
Clara E. 
Wheeling News-Register, March 17, 1937. 


abouts.” 


beauty." 


She was par- 


Detroit Free Press: 
“her voice is huge and of wide range.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer: 
“particularly lovely singing.” 
Bethlehem Globe-Times: 
(Bach Festival) "a beautiful voice." 
Ithaca Journal News: 
“power, quality of tone and musicianship.” 


ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS EVERWHERE! 


New York Times: 
‘a voice that has few peers in this country." 
New York Herald-Tribune: 


“one of the finest contraltos to be heard here- 


New York World-Telegram: 
"fine natural quality—tones of quite thrilling 
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Music Clubs, Festivals, Concert, Oratorio 


For available time, address: 
SECRETARY TO AMY ELLERMAN 
260 West 72nd Street, 


New York 














and an assisting artist over station 
WOQXR on April 11. 
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Dear Musical America: 
As |] 


you 


understand it, this is the issue 
dedicate to Musicat AMERICA’S 


twin. Both your esteemed publication 
and the endlessly estimable National 
Federation of Music Clubs date back 


officially, according to my fact book, to 
1898. Now as that was the year of the 
war with Spain, I think somebody ought 
to study the sun-spots of that particular 
time. I am not 
whatever, but you know how per- 
sistently scientists have been looki 
sidereal or causes 
of explaining some of the 
things which happen on this 
wars among them 

Speaking of wars, my disturbingly 
long memory seems to bring u 
thing of the kind in which the Spaniards 
were not involved, though the date was 
somewhere close to that of the founding 
of Musica, America and the Federa- 
tion. Teddy Roosevelt does not figure 
in the picture, yet the name of Theoodre 
dances before my mind’s eye—indeed, | 
seem to be seeing it double. Now, of 
course, there were Mrs. Theodore Sutro 





ntimatine nvthinoe 
intimati anvin 





cosmic 





» Some- 


and Mrs. Theodore Thomas, but it could 
hardly be possible that two such cul- 
tured and public-spirited individuals 
could differ, if ever so slightly, on 


issues, personal or otherwise, connected 
with the founding of anything so per- 
petually harmonious as a federation of 
music clubs. 

Of course, that back in 
1897 and when I seem to recall a rift 
of some kind or other I undoubtedly 
am confusing federation preliminaries 
in which both Mrs. Sutro and Mrs. 
Thomas figured with the battles of 
Manila Bay and San Juan Hill, which 
can have no possible bearing on the 
case. This is one of the penalties of 
living so long and having a finger in so 
many controversies. My many friends 
in the Federation will be indulgent, | 
am sure, if in some way I confuse per- 
fectly harmonious developments at one 
of the biennials—that in Portland, for 
instance—with Bunker Hill; or, if we 
must have Boston in the picture, the 
tramp of battle-scarred 
ing to Carthage, Palmyra 
Akron or Kalamazoo 

7 ~ >= 


Was away 


legions return- 


er 
i hepes, 


habitues of the 
written me in 
from 


One of the older 
Metropolitan has just 
apparent agitation about a dispatch 
Los Angeles, credited to 
vice and appearing in the Hearst news- 
leath 


Universal Ser- 


papers. The dispatch tells of the 
at the age of eighty-two of Sherman 
Hill, for ten years or so a vocal teacher 


in the Pacific Coast citv. and then goes 
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on to say that he sang at the Metro- 
politan under the name of Cremonini. 

Now, Giuseppe Cremonini, as certain 
of your readers will remember, was quite 
a person in the days of Abbey and Grau 
at New York’s opera house. For one 
thing, he was the Cavaradossi of the 
American premiere of ‘Tosca’, singing 
with Ternina and Scotti. That was on 
February 4, 1901. His Metropolitan 
debut was made six years earlier (Nov. 
30, 1895), in ‘La Favorita’, others in 
that performance being Mantelli, Bauer 
meister, Plancon, Ancona and Vanni. 
I am reminded by some old programs 
that he sang Turiddu, Lohengrin (with 
Nordica as Elsa), Edgardo, Alfredo, 
Nadir in “The Pearl Fishers’, Fenton in 
‘Falstaff’, Don José, Don Ottavio, and 
Faust in both the Gounod and Boito 
operas, as well as the introductory Fer- 
nando. 

I have before me the review of Signor 
Cremonini’s debut, which appeared in 
the New York Herald. 

“Signor Cremonini”, it says “made a 
decided hit. He is a tall, handsome 
fellow whose youth, good looks and 
manly style readily commend him to an 
audience, and more especially to the 
feminine portion of it. But it is not 
only on these qualities which serve to 
draw matinée audiences that Signor 
Cremonini is obliged to depend. There 
is a hearty straightforward way about 
him that is engaging to the masculine 
as well as the feminine portion of his 
public and he is evidently intelligent as 
well as good looking, manly as well as 
handsome Signor Cremonini’s 
voice is of sympathetic quality and of 
fairly abundant power . he will 
prove a powerful addition to the al- 
ready strong company of vocalists now 
at the Metropolitan.” 

All this would be doubly interesting 
if we could accept the premise that Sher 
man Hill and Giuseppe Cremonini were 
the same person. TIT understand that the 
pupils of the Los Angeles man were con 
vinced that Mr. Hill sincerely believed 
himself to be Cremonini: or that, at 
least, the spirit of Cremonini had 
descended upon him. But I have it on 
the authority of two of Cremonini’s per- 
sonal friends, William Thorner and 
Andres P. de Segurola, that Cremonini 
was Cremonini and nobody else, that he 
was very much an Italian and that he 


died a long time ago. Both of these 
friends have been residents of Los 
Angeles in recent vears, although 


Thorner is now in New York: both hav e 
kown something of the assumption 
locally that Hill was Cremonini. I can 
nly pass on to my correspondent, and 
unvone else who may be interested, their 
flat assertion that the American, Sher- 
man Hill. was not the Italian, Cre- 
monini. And if that is not final, T would 
suggest consulting the New York Times 
of Sunday, May 31, 1903 It contains a 
notice of Cremonini’s death in Cremona, 
Italv, as reported by Jean to Edouard 
de Reszke, also his personal friends 
* * * 

Looking over the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony’s record of perform 
ances for the season I find myself much 
impressed by what it did not plav. 

For instance, there was no perform 
ance by this orchestra of the Tchaikov 


sky ‘Pathétique’ There were five 
conductors but no Straussian ‘Death 
and Transfiguration’. Not one of the 
dirigents bothered with the Dvorak 


‘From the New World’. 

Four Beethoven symphonies, the first, 
sixth. eighth and ninth are missing from 
the tabulation Only one Schumann 
symphony, No in C maior, and one 
Mendelssohn. the ‘Ttalian’, were ac- 
corded performances. Neither the ‘Fan- 
tastic’ nor “The Harold in Ttaly’ of Ber 
lioz had a hearing. The Brahms No. 3 
was skipped, as was Debussv’s ‘After- 
noon of a Faun’: likewise ‘Tberia’, also 


‘La Mer’. There were but two Haydn 
symphonies; four Mozart. Bruckner 
and Mahler were ignored entirely. 
Neither Elgar nor Vaughan Williams 
was represented by a symphony. An 
arrangement by Weiner of ‘Weinen, 
Klagen’ was the only Liszt. The 
Brahms and Mendelssohn violin con- 
certos were pigeon-holed. 

Instead of these, were novelties or 
quasi-novelties by Barber, Barbirolli, 
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By George 
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naval or marine officer in the early days 
of the Republic, becomes involved in the 
Burr-Blennerhasset business. At his 
trial, he exclaims in a burst of anger: 
‘Damn the United States! I never 
want to hear of them again!” In con- 
sequence, he spends the remainder of his 
long life at sea, transferred from one 
warship to another, and the name of his 
country is never mentioned in his hear- 
ing. 
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The ‘Mother Machree’ Singer at Home 


Bax, Bloch, Chaminade, Chavez, Cop- 


land, Dohnanyi, Enesco, Fuleihan, 
Halffter, Hindemith, James, Jora, 
Kodaly, Miaskovsky, Mihalevici, 


Otesco, Reznicek, and Szymanowski. 
Visiting orchestras, of course, played a 
liberal number of the works that the 
Philharmonic passed by. I don’t pre- 
tend to see any significance in the omis- 
sions, other than that it is impossible 
for any orchestra to play all the music 
that can justly claim a place on its pro 
grams in any given season and that a 
multiplicity of conductors won’t help 
that. But I do think that in these times 
of supposed surfeit, the habitual con- 
cert-goer ought to have the facts be- 
fore him in the event he wishes to brag 
about what he has contrived to escape, 
which is quite the natural thing for him 
to do if he really feels the way he talks. 
* ok Ok 

If you have bothered to read Chorley, 
the once pre-eminent English critic, 
you may recall that he said that no 
opera could expect to survive that did 
not have a good part for the leading 
soprano. He was pretty nearly right. 
Take ‘Lucia’ for instance, and ‘Madama 
Butterfly’, both of which stay put; and 
then ponder Verdi’s ‘Otello’ with a 
somewhat slender role for the leading 
lady, and note how, in spite of its justly 
celebrated score, it just hangs on, dan 
gerously close to the discard. 

I was reminded of the worthy Chorley 
and his dictum when T learned that a 
female character has been introduced 
into the libretto which Arthur Guiter 
fashioned for Walter Dam 
rosch out of Edward Everett Hale’s 
tragic story, ‘The Man Without a 
Country.” Those who do not know the 
original will be interested to learn that 
the hero, Philip Nolan, an American 


man has 


A remarkable and virile tale. “But 
scarcely operatic,” you may say. “Lacks 
the feminine touch.” So, Dr. Damrosch 
and Mr. Guiterman have added to it 
one Mary Rutledge. When Nolan is 
condemned to perpetual exile, she de 
votes her life to obtaining a pardon. 

In one scene, Nolan is found reading 
Scott’s “Breathes there a man 
et seq. Although Mary has made a 
perilous journey to Mediterranean 
waters to tell him a pardon will prob 
ably be forthcoming, he decides he must 
give his life for his country. Admiral 
Decatur is therefore prevailed upon to 
let him command one of the guns in a 
brush with the Algerian corsairs, and he 
is shot, dying as the ship sinks, while 
Mary seems to be singing a lullaby from 
the rigging. 

x * 

The eminent composer, conductor and 
radio enlightener related all this and 
more at a press conference in which he 
explained his new opera. I, for one, am 
all agog to hear it, remembering, as | 
do, both ‘Cyrano’ and ‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter’, the latter, I must admit, somewhat 
hazily. Though I haven’t consulted Dr. 
Damrosch I will venture the opinion 
that there isn’t a word of truth in the 
rumor that the Algerians will come over 
the side singing “Danny Deever.” But 
when I recall some of the interpola- 
tions that have been welcomed in old 
operas from time to time, I find plenty 
of what the legal lights call precedent 
[If with Donizetti, why not Damrosch, 


asks your 








‘Nibelungen’ Dramas Attract 
Capacity Houses—Wagner 
Dominates Season 


Boston, April 20.—The Metropolitan 
Opera has concluded its short but bril- 
liant season in this city with notable 
success. The visitors presented the se- 
lected repertoire with surprisingly few 
changes in the casts originally an- 
nounced. In fact, the inability of Rosa 
Ponselle to keep her engagement ne- 
cessitated the only major alteration. The 
fortunate availability of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg who came up from New York 
especially for the one performance of 
“Cavelleria Rusticana” made it possible 
to uphold the old tradition of the thea- 
tre that “the show must go on.” Doris 
Doe also stepped forward in one per- 
formance to replace Karin Branzell, 
suddenly indisposed. 


‘Experiment’ a Sell-out 


For the first time in many years resi- 
dents hereabouts have heard a superb 
presentation of the entire Wagnerian 
‘Ring.’ Frankly, this noble work was 
an experiment here, but the complete 
“sell out” for every performance weeks 
in advance of the scheduled public sale 
of tickets has given unmistakable in- 
dication of the tremendous drawing 
power of these music dramas. The casts 
were as nearly perfect as Bostonians 
have ever heard, even in this city’s most 
palmy With Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lauritz Melchoir topping 


operatic days. 


the list, the roster included Karin 
Branzell, Elisabeth Rethberg, Doris 
Doe, Dorothee Manski, Friedrich 
Schorr, Emanuel List, Eduard Habich, 
Rene Maison and Julius Huehn. In 
Karl Laufkétter, the Metropolitan has 
evidently made a “find” since he not 


only sings well, but also understands 
the art of characterization. His per- 
formance as ‘Mime’ in ‘Siegfried’ was 
a model of operatic acting. 

To those unaware of the advance 
which the Metropolitan has made in the 
development of mechanical contrivances 
for creating l ‘Ring’ 
must have been a Perhaps 
there never will be a perfect synchroni- 
zation of the visual and the aural, but the 


visual illusion, the 





revelation. 


Metropolitan is striding toward that 
realization with commendably firm 
tread. With so much gained, the stage- 


craft of the final scene in ‘Gotterdam- 
merung’ was surprisingly disappointing 
So also was the stage-direction in which 
Brtinnhilde was made to retreat hastily 
to the wings instead of gloriously as- 
cending the funeral pyre 


A Vocal Triumph 


Vocally, however, the ‘Ring’ was a 
triumph, and one of the outstanding fac- 
tors in its success was the rehabilitated 
orchestra. Under Artur Bodanzky it 
gave performances tending to establish 
a precedent in operatic orchestras here 

Although the German wing of the 
opera dominated the season, the Frencl 
and Italian wings lent a grateful contrast 


with ‘Le Coq d’Or’ and ‘Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann’ providing pleasant inter- 
ludes between the more familiar ‘Lucia,’ 
‘La Traviata’, ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Cavel 


leria Rusticana,’ ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Faust.’ 
As performances followed one another 
it became increasingly apparent that 
Ezio Pinza is a valuable addition to the 
Metropolitan forces. The man is remark- 
able in characterization and 
make-up in ‘Faust’ strongly resembled 
that of Pooh-Bah in the ‘Mikado,’ his 


while his 
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BOSTON HEARS METROPOLITAN ‘RING’ CYCLE 


performance as Mephistopheles com- 
manded admiration. By contrast, his 
‘King Dodon’ in ‘Coq d’Or’ was a de- 
licious bit of clowning. 


Stella Andreva and the American 
singers of the Association, including 
Lawrence Tibbett in his customary 


quadruple role, gave a good account of 
themselves in ‘Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann’ although Tibbett’s main success 
lay in his characterization of Cop- 
pelius. GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 


NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 
IN SEVENTH CONCERT 


Frijsh Soloist under Baton of 
Kortschak—Boston Men Give 
Last in Series 
New Haven, April 20.—Povla 
Frijsh captured the fancy of the large 
audience which attended the seventh 
concert of the New Haven Symphony 
and Civic Orchestra on March 15, but 
the return of Hugo Kortschak to the 
podium and a well-arranged program 
were also engaging features of the 

evening. 

The Danish soprano was at her best 
in Torelli’s aria ‘Tu lo sai,’ and two 
Grieg songs, ‘A Swan,’ and ‘A Dream.’ 
Her other offerings were Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Danse Macabre’ and Duparc’s ‘Invita- 
tion au Voyage.’ In accompanying her, 
Mr. Kortschak and the orchestra proved 
themselves most accomplished. 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony, included the sym- 
phonic poem of Liadoff, ‘The Enchanted 
Lake,’ and closed with excerpts from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or.’ 





Children Vote on Program 


At the third and final children’s con- 


cert of the New Haven Symphony, 
Harry Berman conducted a_ request 
program. The children had voted for 


Mendelssohn’s Overture to a ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Nutcracker’ Suite, Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ 
Suite, Gounod’s ‘Funeral March of A 
Marionette,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Flight 
of the Bumble Bee,’ and Rossini’s Over- 
ture to ‘William Tell.’ Well over a 
thousand children attended. 

With the second appearance of the 
Boston Svmphony, the Woollsey Hall 
Concert Series came to an end, on 
March 10. Serge Koussevitzky elected 
to play an all-Russian program which 
listed Liadoff’s ‘From the Apocalypse,’ 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Prelude to Khovanst- 


china,’ Prokofieff’s ‘Scythian’ Suite, 
‘Ala and Lolli,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathétique’ Symphony. All the elo- 
quence of the Boston’s strings was 


heard in the last movement of the 
‘Pathétique’; the power and strength of 
the orchestra in the third movement, 
and the whole of the Prokofieff, and all 
its finesse in the Moussorgsky. 

Mites KASTENDIECK 


Paul Pisk Conducts Forum Laboratory 
List 

Dr. Paul A. Pisk was the conductor 
for the March 11 program of the New 
York Composers Forum Laboratory of 
the WPA, leading his own Small Suite 
and a Divertimento by Rosv Wertheim 
and accompanying Louise Taylor, so 
prano, in three arias on Haydn themes 


Klara Kwartin sang one of Dr. Pisk’s 
songs at her Town Hall recital on 
March 18. With Carmela Ippolito, 


violinist, Dr. Pisk played his own violin 
sonata over WOXR on March 20. 





Toppo 
Georges Enesco, Who Will Conduct Four 
Weeks of the New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony's Next Season 
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Enesco Engaged for Month 
By Philharmonic-Symphony 


Will Conduct During John Barbirolli’s 
January Rest Period 


Georges Enesco has been engaged to 
conduct the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony at all the concerts falling 
within the rest period arranged for John 
Barbirolli, the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor, next season—that is to say, from 
the concert of Wednesday evening, Jan. 
5, through that of Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 30. In the course of that period 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, will be one 
of the soloists to appear with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Mr. Enesco him- 
self will be heard in the double capacity 
of solo violinist and conductor on Sun- 
day afternoons, Jan. 9 and 16. 

Next season, besides leading the New 
York orchestra, Mr. Enesco will appear 
as gust conductor with the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Cincinnati Symphony, the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. Next spring he will go to 
Paris where his opera ‘Oedipe’ is to be 
given as part of the special Exhibition 


CHAVEZ CONDUCTS CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


Year’s Educational Concerts 
Under Ringwall Heard by 
40,000 School Children 
CLEVELAND, April 20.—The _ eigh 
teenth pair of concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra was given on April 1 and 3 


with Carlos Chavez conducting and 
Nathan Milstein as soloist. The pro- 
gram: 

Overture to ‘Anacreon’ Cherubini 
Sinfonia in B Fiat Major 


Johann Christian Bach 
Symphonic Sketches. . Debussy 
Violin in A Minor, Opus 28 
Goldmark 


The Sea, Three 


Concerto tor 


Nathan Milstein, Violin 
Ballet Suite, ‘The Three-Cornered Hat’ 
de Falla 

It is usual that a visiting soloist cap- 
tures the honors of the evening, and 
well might Milstein have done so, for 
he gave an impeccable performance; his 
is a virtuosity and a musicianship of the 
highest order; but when a conductor 
shares honors equally with a soloist of 
such stature, he must be nothing short 
of phenomenal; such was Chavez, who 
gripped the hearts of the audience as 
only Enesco had done before him. 

There is little cause for wonder over 
the success Chavez has had with the 
National Symphony of Mexico when 
we view the work he did with the Cleve 
land Orchestra. At every moment he 
was fully in command, never missing a 
single cue, and this in the most unas- 
suming attitude. 

Delius and Dohnanyi 

The nineteenth program was given 
on April 8 and 10 with Rudolph Ring- 
wall conducting. The program follows: 
Tragic Overture, Opus 81 


Symphony No. 2 in C, Opus 61 
‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo 


. Brahms 
Schumann 
in Spring’ 


Delius 

‘Summer Night on the River’ ..».Delius 

‘Ruralia Hungarica,’ Five Pieces for Orch 

estra, Opus 32b Dohnanyi 
The Brahms Overture was played in 


memory of Francis Fleury Prentiss, one 
of the patrons of the Orchestra, recent- 
ly deceased. 

Mr. Ringwall’s program was chosen 
to include works seldom performed, but 
yet of true musical worth. The sym- 
phony may be counted Schumann’s fin- 
est orchestral work, but it has been 
vears since it was given here. The same 
is true of the Dohnanyi and Brahms. 


Mr. Ringwall gave excellent readings 


and the orchestra responded in perfect 
sympathy to his every wish. 


This is 


another instance of Mr. Ringwall’s 
genius in program building and inter- 
pretation. 

During the week of April 12 to 17, 
eleven educational concerts were given 
by the Cleveland Orchestra. All in all, 
twenty-one of these concerts have been 
presented throughout the year, reaching 
nearly 40,000 school children of Greater 
Cleveland. The material is arranged to 
cover a seven-year cycle, so that no 
duplications are made. This is the first 
time any pupil has completed the full 
seven-year cycle and it is astounding 
to note that 141 compositions by seventy- 
three different have been 
played for the children. And too, each 
child has the notes with thematic analy- 
sis for each of the compositions 

The notes are prepared by Lillian 
Luverne Baldwin who has been in 
charge of this work for seven years and 
has won an international reputation for 
her scholarly work. The educational 
concerts are under the direction of Ru- 
dolph Ringwall who has been untiring 
in his efforts. 

Of especial interest in these concerts 
this year are two transcriptions for or- 
chestra made especially for the chil- 
dren. Clarence Metcalfe, Cleveland 
composer, made a_ transcription of 
Scarlatti’s ‘Cat’s Fugue’ for the young- 
est children’s program, while for the 
High School program, a transcription 
of Schumann’s ‘Kinderscenen’ was made 
by Eugene Devereaux of Washington 
State College. Both men deserve great 
credit for giving their time and effort 
for the advancement of music in the 
schools. STEWART MATTER 


composers 





Schwartzdorf to Conduct St. Louis 
Municipal Operas 

Jacob Schwartzdorf, formerly as- 
sistant conductor of the Little Theatre 
Opera Company in Brooklyn, has been 
engaged as assistant conductor of the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera for the com- 
ing summer season of fifteen weeks, 
where he will conduct the outdoor operas 
at Forest Park. Mr. Schwartzdorf, who 
is twenty-eight years old, conducted his 
first opera ‘The Merry Wives of Wind 
sor’, with the Brooklyn Company when 
he was eighteen. He studied at the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement for 
a number of years, with Willy Collin in 
serlin, and more recently at the Juilli- 
ard School in New York City 
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Ancient Instruments Society Holds National Festival 


First Country-Wide Conclave of 
Ben Stad Group in Philadel- 
phia Includes Four Programs 
of Old Music 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20. 

|= American Society of the An- 
cient [mstruments, founded almost a 
this city by Ben Stad 
directed by him, gave its 
‘irst National Festival on April 6 and 
im the Grand Ballroom of the Ritz- 
I he occasion marking a signifi- 
the objective of Mr. 
his associates of establishing 
| national festival of ‘old music’ 
similar to that given in England each 


lecace 20 IM 


al since 


, 
~ant step towards 


r by the Dolmetsch group. Since its 
ptiom here the Society has offered 
ummual local festival, and this year 
termimed to make this, its ninth 
ummual festival, a first ‘National Festi- 
sing the number and scope 

gram, and soliciting atten 

tron operation, and attendance from 


Phila 


1 cities other than 


telphia \ large Festival committee 
was fort vith Mrs. Irenée DuPont, 
aS pres it. and Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Maschal, as general chairman. In stim- 
timg mterest | securing patrons the 
mmumutt ee did an excellent job. Con- 
sidered generally, the ‘national’ festival 
nS a great success, warranting a more 
xt => A mprehensive series of 
$ ea 


ns presented the 


eran 


ng of Jo Brodo, pardes 


sus dh le. Ben Stad, viole d’ Amour, 
3 Smit gambe, Maurice 
Stad. bass« le viole, and Flora Stad, 
vas assisted by Elizabeth 
Vvs t t the Chanters of the 
uch of the Holy Child, Philip Bans 
acl ctor: and the Mary Binney 
Montgomery Dancers \ lecture on 
Ihe Significance of the Festival’ was 
red Olga San aroff Stokowski. 
t program included various 
es olyphonic choral music and 
mstrumental numbers The Chanters, 
bering about forty men and boys, 
ame works of Palestrina, Arcadelt, Las 
sus, amd Bach, the last represented by 
excerpts tron is cantata ‘Sleepers 
Wake!” in one of which David Barrett, 
ov sopran was heard as soloist. In- 





Wide World 


Among the Members of the American Society of Ancient Instruments Are (Left to Right) 
Maurice Stad, basse de viol; Mrs. Flora Stad, clavecin; Ben Stad, viola d'Amore; Josef Smit 
(sitting), viola da Gamba, and Joe Brodo, Pardessus de viole 


strumental numbers finely performed in- 
cluded a group by 16th century English 
composers; a suite by Scheiffelhut; a 
Suite in G by Talemann and shorter 
items by Frescobaldi, E. Pasquini, and 
B. Pasquini. The Mary Binney Mont 
gomery Dancers featured on the 
second program in ‘Dances of the Mid- 
dle Ages’; French Renaissance Dances: 
English Folk Dances, and Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century Dances. In de 
signing and preparing the dances which 
were executed admirably Miss Mont 
gomery attempted to approximate the 
originals as accurately as_ possible 
through research as to steps, figurations, 
and the like. The costumes also were 
designed by Miss Montgomery. Ac- 
companiments were tastefully played by 
the Society with Katherine Fletcher 
Shreves, viole de gambe, as assisting 
artist. Instrumental numbers by Pur 
cell, Sacchini, Perilhou, and Scarlatti 
rounded out the bill. 

The third program offered Josef Smit, 


were 


viole de gambe, as soloist in a sonata by 
Johann Schenk. Other items were: a 
Sonata in D for pardessus de viole, 
viole de gambe, and clavecin, by Buxte 
hude; a Concerto in F Minor, by Ales 
sandro Scarlatti; a Concerto Pastorale 
by Torelli, and a Suite de Ballet by 
Destouches. Also listed was a group 
by Spanish composers, and short works 
by Frescobaldi and _ Pollaroli. Miss 
Wysor appeared as soloist on the final 
program in arias from Peri’s ‘Euridice’, 
Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’, Bach’s ‘St 
John Passion’, and other pieces, all sung 
with beauty of voice and sensitive ex- 
pression. Instrumental compositions in 
cluded concertos by Scarlatti, Gemin- 
iani,, and Locatelli; a Quartet in E 
minor by Telemann. Accompaniments 
for certain of Miss Wysor’s numbers 
were played by Maurice Stad at the 
clavecin. 

Preceding the final concert there was 
a dinner attended by some 150 guests 
including many persons prominent in the 


Two-Day Meeting Brings Instre- 
mental, Choral and Dance 
Presentations—Several Noted 
Speakers Take Part 


musical life of Philadelphia 


cities. Speakers included Mrs. DuaPom 
Bruce Carey, director of the Bethl 
hem Bach Choir; Don Rose i t 
Evening Ledger Samuel Rosehaw 
vice-president of the Philadelphia On 
chestra Associatior Leona Lachine 
of the Musical Court at thers 
appreciation ot her work as gene 
chairman, Mrs. Maschal was presente 
with an illuminated parchment ma 
script citing her zeal m making 


Festival the success 1 


WitiiamM E. SM 


New York Singing Teachers’ Assoctatren 
Holds Meeting 
The New York Singing 
Association held ts rey » 


meeting on March 16 at the Motel des 


Artistes. Queena Mario and Lee 
tison were guest spe ikers Mme. ] 
outlined the aims ot 1 

of Musical Artists at Mr. Patts 
gave a resumé of the 

repertoire ol the Metropolrtar TCT 
Spring season, of which he was re 


appointed director 


Ferrara Under Wedge Management 


[The Edwin Wedge Artist + 
New York has signe 
Pasquale Ferrara, t 
his debut in The Town H 
Mr. Ferrara recently sang 
Don José in ‘Carmen’ 1 t is 
City Opera ‘ 


success 


Beebe Fund Scholarship Offered 
Boston, April 20.—lhe trustees 
the Frank Huntington Beeb 
Musicians will receive 
scholarship award for foreign st 
til May 1. For the winter oi 37-38 
one scholarship will be ofter 
under the terms of Mr. Beeb: 
open to a young talent ul serving 
musician who intends to make music 


profe SSs101 
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Lange Gives Premieres of Works 
by Luening and Eppert— 
Kuder Operetta Heard 


April 20.—The Chicago 
under Hans Lange gave the 
works in recent con- 
Luening, entitled 
Preludes’ and the other 
' ‘Speed’ from Carl 
ymphony of the City’. 
e rk by Mr. Luening was given 
March 15, Franck’s 

‘The Sirens’, 
by comparison. The 
— the evening was Brahms’s 
March 29 the Eppert ex- 
e performed. ‘City Shadows’ 
nd pulse, while in 
chief character- 
was present, 
in the 
Mr. Lange presented in addi- 
rks by Georg Schumann, 
and Rubin- 


WAU KEE 


eres t two 
rerts re DV ()tto 


tv Shadows’ and 


when ‘Les 


es und Gliere’s 


Second. On 


ood color 
oser, who 
e Stage to 


it~ 


share 


— sryciey Pi > 
MMYra SKY, ernie, 


WPA Unit 


Symphony, a 


Ganz Leads 
WPA 
guest con- 
g ts fourth concert on March 
ranz, as pianist, played as 
e Mozart Concerto in E 


1 Ganz as 


lat Niza Dane, contralto, sang “Mem- 
ries Mr. Gan Holmes’s ‘L’Heure 
r ria fr ‘Samson and 
er works on the progran 


and 


| Opera Chorus, Mil 

+; Summer Opera Company, gave 

Pilsen” at Pabst The 

2 and 3. Lorna Hooper 

sical director of the o1 

I Piasechi, Camilee 

Ale Pinter, James Barr, 
es a 


de- 


wel 


LANGE AGAIN LEADS 


Mishaps Mar Recent Concerts— 
Ganz Appears as Soloist 
Despite Injury 


” { + h 
} ntimuine his 
a ntinuing ik 


the Chicago 
; Hans Lange conducted the 


er vot tt t 1 bad start 
ind ling between the 
stra a — lu err at the begin- 
the 
necessitated a 

ling This 
shaps of similar 
in conse- 
and un- 


yrogran 


second 1 vement or 


. ' expres 
Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ sym- 
| 1 and the 
,loch 


two 
were in- 
1 color 
’ based on 


1e1 content ind 


was hardly 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA VISITS MILWAUKEE 





Carl Whose 


‘City Shadows’ 
‘Speed’ Were Given in Milwaukee 


Eppert, and 


serve special mention. 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, was heard in 
recital on March 30 under Civic Concert 
Association auspices and Albert Hirsh, 
pianist, gave the final concert in a series 
sponsored by the Society of Milwaukee 
Pianists. 

The Lyric Male Chorus, Herman E. 
Smith conductor, gave a program in 
the Auditorium on March 9. Jerome 
Crittenden, tenor, was soloist. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, gave a 
recital sponsored by the Civic Concert 
Association recently. Kosti Vehanen 
was at the piano. Howard Oliver Stein 
gave a piano recital at the Art Institute 
He played works by Bach-Godowsky, 
Beethoven, Scriabin and Ravel. 

\NNA R. ROBINSON 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


eleventh appearance as soloist at the 
concert of April 1. Mr. Lange con 
ducted the following program: 


Overture, ‘Fingal’s Cave,’ Op. 26.. Mendelssohn 
, London Symphony Vaughan Williams 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1, D Minor, Op 
Brahms 
Mr. Ganz had suffered a bad fall sev- 


eral days before his appearance and 
though he courageously went through 
the first performance with a wrenched 
right arm muscle, his discomfort and 
pain were such that on doctor’s 
orders the Friday afternoon appearance 
was cancelled as were subsequently all 
his April engagements. Naturally 
under these conditions the artist’s play- 
ing was not up to its customary high 
standard, a circumstance sincerely to be 
regretted, since in spite of his handicap 


his 


there was obvious an admirable emo 
tional and intellectual mastery of the 
work. Nor could the soloist be blamed 


for all that befell the performance, since 
the conductor was apparently ill at ease 
in this concerto and provided an accom- 
paniment that was unsteady in the first 
movement, disconcerted the soloist by a 
wrong entrance in the second movement, 
and was slow and inflexible in following 
the tempo changes of the finale 

Vaughan Williams’s ‘London 
phony’ has long since demonstrated 
qualities of enduring interest. Its read- 
ine by Mr. Lange was one of the best 
the associate conductor has offered, sup- 
plying in precision and delicacy of de- 
tail what it lacked in flow and continu- 
‘Fingal’s Cave’ was also a neat 
curiously 


Sym 


ity. 
performance though with a 


abrupt ending. ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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The National Federation and 
Wider Horizon For Music Clubs 


* those who participated in the formation of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs thirty- 
nine years ago could have foreseen that organiza- 
tion as it functions today, their delight would have 
been equalled by their amazement. That, in 1898, 
they would have regarded the Federation broad 
casts as something almost incredible need scarcely 
be spoken of, since any one who so much as 
dreamed of the transmission of sound without 
some material carrier, such as the telephone or 
telegraph wire, would then have been regarded as 
a fantast or worse in all save a very small circle 
of speculative scientists. 

But from the relatively small beginnings of 1898 
to the nationwide organization of today, represent- 
ing something like 5,000 musical groups with a 
membership of half a million, the Federation itself 
has accomplished a growth that could have 
appeared almost equally fantastic at the time of 
the first Chicago convention. Individual achieve- 
ments, like the Young Artists Contests, might 
have seemed highly impractical, because of the ex 
pense and other difficulties of their administration. 
The Placement Committee, by means of which 
something like a hundred engagements were ob- 
tained in a year for winners in these contests, 
might well have been regarded as a questionable 
adventure in the field of musical management, 
then in its youth as a flourishing business of indi- 
vidual enterprise and lively competition, in succes- 
sion to the artist departments of instrument mak- 
ers who in an earlier era had been an important 
factor in the booking of traveling musicians. 

From its early days, the Federation has been 
a factor, however, in aiding both the American 
artist and the American composer. In all, thirty- 
six prizes have been awarded in contests for 
American compositions and two works have been 
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conunissioned. No other organization in America 
can chalienge this record for practical, continuous 
effort in behalf of new native music over a similar 
period of years. Each biennial convention of the 
Federation from 1909 to the one now being held 
in Indianapolis has seen one or more such awards 
or commissions made. Included in the music thus 
brought into being have been two operas, a lyric 
dance drama, a children’s operetta, an oratorio, 
symphonic works of yarious descriptions, string 
quartets and other chamber music, choral com- 
positions, and works for voice, violin, piano, ‘cello 
and organ. 

These particular achievements represent only 
individual phases of the many-sided working of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Even 
to enumerate the functions of its numerous de- 
partments would require something like the cata- 
logue of a university. To the extension courses 
of a university, indeed, many of the activities of 
the Federation might be likened. By means of its 
own admirable publication, the Music Clubs Maga- 
sine, its various bulletins, the visits of the na- 
tional president and other officers to clubs far and 
wide, the state conventions and the national board 
meetings, as well as the national biennials, there is 
an uninterrupted flow of information between the 
clubs, an awareness of what Is stirring in the world 
of music, a consciousness of what leading spirits 
of the Federation are striving to bring about with 
the support of those half million club members 

It is strongly recomsnended that every reader 
of this issue of MtUsrcavt AMERICA peruse and 
consider the article contributed by Mrs. John A 
Jardine, the very able and far-seeing national 
president, who will complete her labors at the 
Indianapolis biennial, after haying served the Fed 
eration and its member organizations with tireless 
zeal and steady vision through the last difficult 
four years. To have any comprehension of what 
has been done, and js being done today, is to 
applaud this work and those who have carried it 
forward. 


Worthy Artist 
American composer, who 
was the oldest as well as 
the last to go of that important New England 
group of musical pioneers who studied under 
Professor Paine at Harvard and thence went into 
the highways and byways to cultivate their art 
and to make music jin America that should be 
good music. Foote was born in 1853: Chadwick. 
in ’54; Parker, in "63. Gilbert, in "68. 

A rather small man physically, with a rugge: 
countenance, a sturdy independence of character 
modest in all his dealings with his fellow men, 
always absorbed in his work, happily living in 
and for music, Foote in more ways than one some 
how recalls the figure of another New Englander 
who was also one of America’s pioneer artists, but 
in a different field, Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
the beloved ‘“Autocrat”—although, to be sure, 
there was never anything even mildly autocratic 
about Arthur Foote. He was endowed with at 
least a modicum of originality ; he remained al- 
ways himself, refusing to be drawn out of his 
orbit by new musical comets that flashed across 
the sky; he went on creating music distinguished 
for its simplicity, sincerity, melodic freshness, and 
marked by good taste and good craftsmanship 
as well as independence. He composed for or- 
chestra, for chorus, for organ, for piano. He wrote 
much church music and many songs—a deal of 
music. And some of it, at least, will live for 
many years yet to come. His Suite in E, played 
only a few weeks ago by the Boston Symphony, 
stood up well in a modern program and was a 
delight to hear. 

Probably his last published writing was an 
article in the Musica] Quarterly for January en- 
titled “A Bostonian Remembers,” in which, re- 
calling his collaboration with Professor Spalding 
on a new textbook on Harmony, he says: 


Arthur Foote, 
RTHUR FOOTE. 


died on April 9 


“Today (though not in text-books) have 
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Lawrence Tibbett (Left), After Singing in the Winnipeg 
Celebrity Series of Which Fred M. Gee (Centre) Is Man- 
ager, Prepares to Fly to Baltimore 


vere —e is reported that Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari is at work on a merry opera entitled ‘Dama 
Boba’, the text of which is founded on the Spanish 


play of the same name by Lope de Vega. 


Markevitch—A son has been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
lzor Markevitch, the latter being the daughter of 


the dancer Nijinsky. The child was named Waclaw 
10r of his distinguished grandfather. 


Heifets— Wa out of the restaurant at Dundee, 
Scotland, Jasch a " Heifetz inadvertently left behind 
him two violins worth approximately $150,000. When 

station master at Aberdeen stuck his head 
gh the railway-carriage door and asked casu- 

v: “Has anybody lost two fiddles?” Mr. Heifetz 
lise vered his loss 


Lhevinne—Lately returned from a recital tour in 
Europe, Josef Lhevinne said that when engaged to 
play over the state-owned radio system in Stockholm, 
he was merely taken into a studio, his name an- 
nounced, and then left alone. “The experience was 
Lhevinne, “of having no an- 
nouncements and no disturbances that I never played 


so unusual,” said Mr. 
better in my life! 
probably swung too far to the left; excess in this 


yubt be corrected—the good will remain 
uur vocabulary and the foolish 


will no de 
as an addition to 
be disc: al rded 1 : 
“Dissonance and consonance seem to me to be 
mplementary; while music entirely consonant 
soon becomes monotonous, that which is con- 
stantly dissonant without the relief of consonance 
is not only tiresome, but, worse than this, un- 
ple: usant. Dissonance is not undesirable in itself, 
but often becomes so because of the unskilful way 
in which it is used. It is rather ‘old hat’ to bring 
logic into the questi m, but after all this does 
exist in music from Bach to Sibelius.” 
A characteristic utterance from an American 
ymposer who realized and genially acknowledged 
that his span of life had been “a great time in 
which to be living and to watch the development 
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Left: With the Metropolitan Opera on Tour. 
Frances Alda. Right: 


Cleofonte Campanini, 


| Wheat They Read Twenty 
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From the Left, Antonio Scotti, Enrico Caruso 


Director of the Destinies of the 


Chicago 


Opera Association 


It Sounded Like It! 
Vascagnt’s new opera, ‘Lodoletta’, a 
spring novelty in Milan and Rome, was 
composed in exactly one hundred days. 
1917 


He Never Admitted It! 
( Quoting Joseph Holbrook ). 
covered that in “the States, there is a 
mysterious custom to arrive with an 
altered name and pretend to be of 
neutral origin. He was convinced, for 
instance, that a well-known baritone 
who was masquerading with an un- 
known name, belonged to Old Ireland, 
but although many tackled him, he 
stoutly denied the impeachment 
1917 


He dis 


What's in a Contract? 
Reginald De Koven and Giulio Gatti 
Casasza have signed contracts whereby 
‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’ is to be re 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 


Stokowski Introduces McDonald 
Concerto—National Players 
Return from the South 
WasHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski, brought its Washington sea- 
son to a brilliant climax on April 6. 
Stokowski, making his only appearance 
here this year, played Brahms’s Sym 
phony No. 1, a Bach Prelude and Fugue 
and with Alexander Kelberine and 
Jeanne Behrend, duo-pianists, as assist- 
ing artists, introduced Harl McDonald’s 
new Concerto for two pianos here. 
‘Parsifal’ excerpts closed the program. 
The McDonald work was a striking 
success, and it was hailed as one of 
the unusually interesting American com- 
positions performed here this season. 
The National Symphony, after play- 
ing its final concert of the year in 
Washington on March 31, made a tour 
of the South, and now, back in the 
city, is planning its trip to Indianapolis 
on April 28 and 29, to participate in 
the program of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Hans Kindler, 
conductor, will include several American 
works in his concerts there 
Under the direction of Hugh Ross, of 
New York, the National Choral Union 





tained wi the repertory of the Vetro 
politan during the season of 1917-1918 
(It was not, however.) 


1917 


A War-time Measure? 

About 500 alien members of the Chi 
cago Federation of Musicians must 
immediately perfect their American 
citizenship or be dropped from the rules 
of the union 

1917 


He Did 
Should Gabrilowttsch 
hereafter to vary his season's pianism 
with a amount of symphoni 
conducting, he can rest assured of a 
large following 


( /Ssip 


dec idé 


certain 


1917 


Why Never Here? 
With an American tenor, Edoardo di 
Giovanni, otherwise, “Edward Johnson’”’ 


VISIT WASHINGTON 


of Washington gave its first concert 
on April 13 in the Washington Cathe- 
dral. A large audience heard the re- 
cently formed unit’s first public pro- 
gram, which consisted chiefly of liturg- 
ical and religious music. The organiza- 
tion has nearly 100 singers, who rep- 
resent five church choirs in the Capital 
Sayao Heard in Concert 

sid Sayao, the Brazilian soprano, 
who made her Metropolitan Opera debut 
in the title role of ‘Manon’ last Feb- 
ruary, was soloist in a program of Latin 
American music on April 14 in the 
Hall of the Americas, Pan American 
Union. The program was given in ob- 
servance of the seventh anniversary of 
Pan American Day. The instrumental 
portion was furnished by the United 
Service Orchestra, composed of more 
than 100 musicians from the Marine and 
the Navy Orchestras and the Army 
Band. Capt. Taylor Branson, Capt 
Darcy, and Lieut. Charles Benter, were 
alternate conductors. 


Nelson Eddy closed Mrs. Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey’s concert series on 
April 4, and Marian Anderson, con 


tralto was presented in recital by the 
Howard University School of Music on 
April 6 in Armstrong High School 
\uditorium. Jay WALz 


Years Ago 
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Louis Graveure (Then Bearded and a Bari- 
tone) Made Sculpture His Hobby 


erstwhile of New York, 
singer’ had a gala night 
Royal Opera in Madr 


Die Meister 
recently at the 


] 
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Folksong Record Library to Be 
Established in Washington 

WASHINGTON, 
has made an appropriation for the estab 
lishment in_ the Division of the 
Library ot Congress, of 
record 
3,000 folksongs gleaned from the 
southern mountains, jungles, prairies, 
prisons and lumber camps will have a 
full-time custodian. John A. Lomax is 
to be in charge of the new section. 


\.T. M 


April 20 Congress 


+ TI 
lIOLKSONE, 
librarv, so that the records of 


ovel 


Evansville Philharmonic Heard 


EVANSVILLE, INb., April 2 — The 
Evansville Philharmonic, Gavlord 
Browne, conductor, gave a purely or 


; 
concert at the 


chestral Coliseum on 
April 6. The stringed choirs played 
Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’, and 
the symphony of the evening was 
Havdn’s ‘Military’, in G. Mer 
Overture ; 


lelssohn’s 
Massenet’s 
a suite of Brahms 
Waltzes arranged by 


‘ r 
orchestra, and 


‘Fingal’s Cave 
‘Scenes Pittoresque’, 
‘Liebeslieder’ 
Geirike for 
‘Finlandia’, 


Sibelius’s 


concluded the program, 


which was aamir ibly pertort 1ed under 
Mr. Gavlord’s bator H.M.C 
Moniuszko’s ‘Halka’ known as_ the 


Polish national opera, will have its first 


hearing in Berlin in the near future 


33 


ANNUAL MUSIC WEEK 
TO BE CELEBRATED 


Country - Wide Observances 
Planned to Foster 
Local Talent 

About 2,000 cities are expected to 
take part in the fourteenth annual cele- 
bration of National Music Week, which 
will occur this year from May 2 to May 
8, according to C. M. Tremaine, secre- 
tary of the national committee which 
has its headquarters in New York. In 
keeping with its purpose to concentrate 
its activities on some particular phase 
of American music culture, National 
Music Week will be dedicated to a cause 
indicated by this year’s slogan, “Foster 

Local Music Talent.” 
“Musical groups composed of adoles- 
cents have become an important feature 


in the social life of many cities and 
towns, and many of them have won 
praise from famous musicians,” said 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the Na- 


tional Music Week committee and presi 
dent of the Radio Corporation of 
America, in discussing plans. “Yet the 
eraduates from these groups, in many 
cases, have not followed up their good 
start by integrating themselves in the 
musical life of the community. Often 
the fault is not theirs—there simply isn’t 
any place for them to go. Through this 


year’s Music Week program, the com 
muttee hopes to inspire communities 
which abound in talent to encourage 


budding musicians by offering them a 
definite program of musical activities in 
which they may take part 

“In carrying out this program, the 
committee, which acts as a clearing house 
and advisory board for sectional and 
local activities, expects to co-operate 
and carry on the work of other indi- 
viduals and national organizations which 
are working along similar lines,” said 
Mr. Tremaine. “It points to the splen 
did work that has been carried on for 
years by Dr. Walter Damrosch through 
his NBC Music Appreciation programs 
and by the Associated Glee Clubs and 
Kiwanis Clubs in forming junior glee 
clubs in small communities 

“The National Federation of 
Clubs, the General 
Women’s Clubs, the Parent-Teachers 
Associations, the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference, and the National 
Recreation Association also are cited for 
their valuable work in bringing music 
into the everyday life of the people.” 


Music 
Federation of 


he governors of forty states issued 
proclamations or made statements con- 
cerning Music Week this past year, and 
this record is expected to be surpassed 
this yeat 


Conductors for Portland Stadium Con- 
certs Listed 

PorRTLAND, Ore., April 20.—Conduc- 
tors for the summer season of Stadium 
Philharmonic concerts include Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, who will begin the series 
on July 12; Erno Rapee, who will con- 
duct on July 19 and 26; Lajos Shuk, on 
Aug. 2: Efrem Kurtz, who will conduct 
when the William F. Christensen Ballet 
appears on Aug. 9, and Mishel Piastro, 


on Aug. 16 J. F. 


Memorial Service Held for Morris 

INDIANAPOLIs, April 20.—A memorial 
service for Frederick Newell Morris 
was held on March 22 at the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church. Horatio W. 
Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’ was given 
under the direction of Paul R. Mat- 
thews, organist. Between the two parts, 
the Schola Cantorum of St. Peter and 
Paul Cathedral, led by Z. Elmer Steffen, 
sang a group of sixteenth century lit- 
urgical motets 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


JULY 22nd and 23rd, 1937 
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Permanent Conductor 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Seasons 1935-1936 and 1936-1937 


Conductor 
ESSEX COUNTY SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


June 1936 and June 1937 


rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr 


During the past eleven months Mr. Rapee has conducted the following orchestras: 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
CINGCinNaAT i SYMPHONY 


Engaged For 
jUL YX 


For available dates apply to: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


250 West 57th Street 


PORTLAND (ORE.) SYMPHONY 


L9Oth and 


New York, N. Y. 

































26th, 1937 
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Mordkin Ballet Dances in New York 
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Lucas & Pritchard 


A Scene from Tcherepnin's ‘The Goldfish,” Designed by Sergei Soudeikine, Showing the Fisherman's Wife Presiding at a "Back-Drop" Banquet 


Table, Watching a Gala Entertainment in the Palace Provided by the Grateful Goldfish. 


HE Mordkin Ballet gave its initial per- 
formance at the Majestic Theatre on 
the evening of April 4, presenting Adam’s 
‘Giselle’, not seen here in its entirety for 
many years, and the first production on any 
stage of Tcherepnin’s ‘The Goldfish’ the 
story of which is founded upon a fairy-tale 
poem of Pushkin, but which comes origin- 
ally from Mme. d’Aubuoy or Perrault. 
When Mordkin appeared first in this 
country with Pavlowa at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1911, he definitely estab- 
lished the masculine side of ballet dancing, 
hitherto undreamed of in America His 
training at the Russian Imperial ballet 
school in St. Petersburg had been of a type 
now unobtainable anywhere, in all proba 
bility, and his natural ability as a dancer, 
his magnificent physical development and 
his personal charm were never entirely 
eclipsed even by the more highly publicized 
Nijinsky. He has handed down whatever 
was communicable of his art and, in con 
sequence, his troupe performs with ar 
thusiasm and high intention not witnessed 
in ballet performances here in a long time 
The Tcherepnin opus, originally a suite 
of six pieces, has been supplemented with 
morsels from Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky and 


1¢ 


Mimed the Fisherman 


Dargomizhky cleverly woven together by 
Eugene Fuerst, who conducted the orches 
tra. This has been done so deftly that there 
is no feeling of lack of cohesion in the 
score. As a whole it is glittering, modern 
without being objectionably so, and, ap 
parently, easy for both dancing and panto 


The tale is one, familiar in various forms, 
of a fisherman who, bringing up in his net 
a magical goldfish, is persuaded by her 
pleading to restore her to the ocean. In 
return, she grants him everything he asks 

The fisherman’s wife, however, is avari- 
cious and demands more and more so that 
the goldfish finally grows weary of gentle 
blackmail and the ballet ends where it be 
gan, with the fisherman and his wife living 
in penury in a hut. It is in the second act 
that most of the dancing occurs. A gen 
uine Russian flavor such as permeated the 
Diaghileff ballet of happy memory was 
established. Soudeikine’s scenery for this 
particular act was delightful and added 
much 

In spite of the fact that ‘Giselle’ has a 
scenario by no less a person than Théophile 
Gautier, it is, frankly, a bore. It is difficult 
to believe that even at its premiére in 1841, 


Inset, Mikhail Mordkin, Head of the Company, Who 


it was considered a masterpiece and that 
Carlotta Grisi in the name-part set all 
Paris by the ears. Even when Mordkin and 
Pavlowa presented it here on their original 
tour, it was dull. It has aged twenty-six 
more years since then! The pantomime in 
this was better than the dancing, as the 
artificial, précieux spirit of the piece eluded 
the soloists with the exception of Lone 
Varkas who was an admirable Loys. Lucia 
Chase, the Giselle, has been well-taught, 
but she lacks the personality necessary tor 
this type of stage work. So also Viola 
Essen who was ‘The Queen of the Willys’. 
Dimitri Romanoff was a satisfactory Hans. 
The ensemble dancing was much more 
interesting. 

Mr. Mordkin, appearing for the first time 
in a number of years, assumed the part ol 
the old fisherman in the Tcherepnin work 
and won a genuine ovation which he ac- 
cepted modestly. Miss Chase mimed the 
wife cleverly and Miss Essen danced much 
better as the Goldfish than as the Willy 
Queen. 

The orchestra was sizable but not well 
balanced and a little more rehearsal would 
have improved matters. Mr. Fuerst con 


ducted excellently J.A.H. 
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HE OFFERS MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY. 


EARLE SPICER 


Baritone | 


FOREMOST BALLAD RECITALIST | 
in Unusual Programs of Old 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN BALLADS 


for 
Colleges — Schools — Music Clubs 


“A voice of rich quality and power.""—New York Sun. 

“An unusually able interpreter.""—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
“An exceptionally interesting program."—N. Y. Journal. 
"Voice is unusually resonant and powerful.""—Boston Globe. 
“Brought down the house.""—Cincinnati Times-Star, etc. 


Earle Spicer has a captivating personality and a priceless sense of humor—His unusual 
programs are interesting from both a musical and an English literature standpoint— 


Address Secretary Earle Spicer 


138 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Representatives All Over the East 


— 


























CINCINNATIANS END 
LOUISVILLE SERIES 


Goossens and Bakaleinikoff Con- 
duct Concerts—Iturbi Heard 
in Piano Recital 
LOUISVILLE, April 20. — The Sym 
phony Concert Society brought _ its 
1936-37 series of six concerts by the 
Cincinnati Symphony to a brilliant close 
at the Memorial Auditorium on the 
afternoon and evening of March 30. 
Che afternoon concert was for children 
and was played before the largest ma 
tinee audience of the series. Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff conducted and after a 
quiet start aroused the children to 
much enthusiasm. The music given em- 
braced Schumann’s Overture to ‘Man- 
fred’, the second movement of Haydn’s 
‘Clock’ Symphony, Glazounoff’s Concert 
Waltz, a movement from _ Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlesienne’ suite; two movements 
from Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhapsody’, Sow 
erby’s ‘Irish Washerwoman’, and Tchai 
kovsky’s ‘March Slav’. Two encores 

were added. 

At the evening concert another capac 
ity house heard Eugene Goossens con- 
duct Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ Overture, 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, Cesar 
ranck’s ‘Redemption’, the Prelude to 
Act III and the ‘Dance of the Appren 
tices’ from Wagner’s ‘Die Meister 
singer’ and the ‘Bolero’ of Maurice 
Ravel. 

There was much applause and at the 
close of the regular programme Mr. 
Goossens made a speech expressing 
thanks for the large attendence at the 
series and the appreciation shown 
throughout. As an encore Dr. Bakaleini- 
koff led the orchestra in the ‘March 
Slav’ as he had in the afternoon. 

Plans are now making for another 
series of concerts next season at the 
same place by the same organization. 

Marguerite Neekamp-Stein, who has 
always been a favorite in this city, gave 
an afternoon recital in the auditorium of 
the Woman’s Club on March 31, under 
the auspices of the Music Committee of 
the club, of which Mrs. Truman Jones 
is chairman. 

The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic. The accompanist was Aurora 
Leedom-Townshend. The program con 
sisted of Italian, German, French and 
English songs. 

The third recital of the Louisville 
Community Concert Association, undet 
the direction of William G. Meyer; pre 
sented José Iturbi, pianist, at the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club, on the 
evening of April 1, before a large 
audience that was stirred to enthusiasm. 

One of the outstanding recitals of the 
season was given by Rose Bampton at 
the Woman’s Club auditorium on the 
evening of April 5. This was the last in 
the series of concerts presented by the 
Louisville Community Concert Associa- 
tion. The audience was of capacity size 
and disposed toward the singer, as was 
shown in its insistent applause. Nils 
Nelson was Miss Bampton’s accom 
panist. a. 


Jean Fardulli to Sing with Chicago City 
Opera 
Jean Fardulli, Greek baritone, has 
been re-engaged as a member of the 
Chicago City Opera Company for the 
1937-38 season, when he will make his 
first appearance in ‘Tosca’ with another 
Greek artist, Mrs. Odette Dosia of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. Mr. Fardulli 
sang with the Chicago Opera in 1935, 
appearing in ‘Thais’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Aida’, 
‘Faust’, and ‘Traviata’. 
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from Nov., 1937, to April, 1938. Eight . ° . . 
SYMPHONY IS LED <sloists of national reputation will ap- NB€ Artists Service Appoints Simon 
pear as guest artists. — ‘ 
BY BAKALEINIKOFF Zeta Chapter ot Sigma Alpha Iota, Its European Concert Representative 


national musical fraternity, gave a pro- 


gram at Marott Hotel on April 4. The BC Artists Service, 


George En- pean concert tours for many artists from 


Again Appears As Guest im String Simfonietta, Mary Ann Kulmer, 4 gles, managing director, announces America. 
Indianapolis—Schaefer to conductor; a harp ensemble, Louise that it has appointed Eric Simon as Mr. Simon, in his new position, will 


Be Conductor Emeritus Helen Thomas Bucher, soprano, were talent. 








Schellschmidt-Koehne, conductor, and European representative 


concert promote the European appearances of 
American artists and will direct ar- 





INDIANAPOLIS, April 20—Vladmir participating artists. Works by Bach, Mr. Simon has for many years been rangements for bringing new European 
Rakaleimkoff made his secomd appear Tamsman, Mozart, Volkmann, Weber artists to the United States under NBC 
ance as guest conductor with the In- und others, were performed. sponsorship. He sailed on the Nor- 
dianapolis Symphony om March 23 at Poldi Mildner, pianist, gave a recital mandie on April 14 for Europe, where 
Murat Theatre The program opemed im Caleb Hall on April 1 under the au- he will spend the summer acquiring new 
with the Prelude to Moussorgsky’s spices of Mu Phi Epsilon. talent in addition to assisting with the 
‘Khovantschina’, which was followed by PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT1 current European activities of many 
the Franck Symphony im D Mimor NBC artists. 

Fi onl pain oft Ahn cine tieawath a Ada Belle Files in Costume Recitals acs os y 

{gegen ves e es Harriet Cohen Postpones American 
and im place ot Elma Igelman sopran Cricaco, April 20.—Ada Belle Files, Tour 
Strauss’s “Artise’s Life VW altz chai pee waned a btief raed pry ts onek. was to make another tour ot this coun- 
kovsky’s ‘Romeo a et sites Pew ie ae ens try next season, has notified her Ameri- 
es * - a wa ee and his composition. On March can manager, Richard Copley, that on 

Ae ites aii ; a a appeared before an enthusiastic the advice of her doctors she will 
orchest udience at Lindenwood College, St. 


wis, accompanied by Martha McCor- 


Guarentee Secured ick at the piano, and on March 12 





abandon all public appearances for the 
time being, with the exception of an 
Knglish-Canadian broadcast in April 


William H. Ball, president of the hh sang a the a ee Se and an appearance as soloist in an 
diana State Symphony Sorctet r clubs in Fort Scott, Kansas. One hun orchestral concert conducted by Sir 
cently announced that if efforts to secur dred and twenty-five clubs were rep \drian Boult at the National Eisteddfod 
4 Quarantee fund are swocessiul, | m resented ot Wales on Aug. 4. Miss Cohen played 
Sevitzky would become comdmetor for M. M. in ten European countries last year. 
term ot three years, has simee stated that a ler next American tour is scheduled 
Ferdinand Schaeter, the presemt comduc Eric Simon for 1938-1939. 
tor, has agreed to remain ety t Salzburg Mozarteum Offers Harp 
eanization as president emeritus Scholarship Ikuropean representative of the Metro 

, Semillon eae a Satzpurc, April 15—The Mozart politan Opera Association he has Rose Dirmann in Broadcast Series 
work on the project for « time and ew! Academy announces that a full been instrumental in arranging affilia- Rose Dirmann, soprano, is giving a 
if the expected respomse is obtained fron scholarship for study of the harp again tions with the Metropolitan Opera for series of recitals over station WQXR 
the public, the plan to fima the or- will be given for the coming summer many distinguished artists. Mr. Simon, of the Interstate Broadcasting Com 
chestra for three years be completed session. Artiss de Volt, American harp as a member of the booking pany. The programs are heard on Tues 
within the near future. Tentative plams ist, is head of the academy’s harp de- agency of Organization Artistique days and Saturdays from 9:45 to 10:00 
include a season of tem pairs of cmrests tartment Internationale, has also arranged Euro p.m, 





BUDAPEST 
“Pesterlloyd 
Broadly his mighty voice streams in Italian 
Aria’s and immediately the tender nuances delight 
in French songs which he interprets with fine 

understanding and much culture. (Schaeffer. ) 


STOCKHOLM 
“Social Democraten.” 

Bledsoe ““The Black Chaliapine”’ is an intelligent 
artist. He has an excellent pronounciation of 
foreign languages. The range of voice seems un- 
limited. He uses the voice with a technique that 
seems strange to us, but is really of the highest 


” 
7 


quality. 


“Aftonbladet.” 

Jules Bledsoe 1s undoubtedly the most extraordi- 
nary singer that I have ever heard. 
“Svenska Dagbladet.” 

Bledsoe has enormous material. In the high 
register he can produce tenor brilliance of the 
most dramatic intensity. In reality he is a bari- 
tone and his deep notes have a fullness and 
marrow that could be the pride of a bass singer. 


JULES LONDON 


“Daily Telegraph.” 
B L F D S O F One of the voices of the age. 


“The Times.” 
T R | U M p Hy S N EUROPE The common complaint of lack of tonal variety 
cannot be brought against Mr. Jules Bledsoe . . . 
— he appeared to have at least three distinct voices 
on leash in his throat. 





For Intormat: 2 22a ress 


m ) “The Morning Post.” 
WILFRID VAN WYCK . Ones 
He must have the credit of having made the 
170 Piccadilly, London, W.1, England music really come to life. 


THE HAGUE 


“Vooruit.” 

Great success for the Negro-barytone. 
Bledsoe’s art is built strongly along operatic lines: 
his deep and rich voice (sonorous and easily pro- 
duced in all registers) is Italian-schooled. His 
delivery is conducted along the emphatic drama- 
tization of the Opera, as was evidenced by the 
development of the melodrama in Schubert’s 
Erlkénig. 

“Haagsche Courant.” 

The singer was at his best in “Der blinde 
Knabe” of Schubert, which he felt magnificently, 
and which he brought to the audience with pure 
sentiment and great vocal beauty .. . a recita- 
tive and aria from Donizetti’s Maria di Rudenz 
gave Bledsoe occasion to unfold his voice in all its 
glory. 

“Nieuwsbron.” 

We all knew already the magnificence of 
Bledsoe’s manly voice; tonight, in Scarlatti and 
Bononcini, he showed how, through perfect re- 
straint, he reduced this gigantic voice to an almost 
childlike tenderness. . . . Delivery and mentality 
carry him to sometimes ecstatic heights. 


“Residentiebode.” 


When the voice is in its full strength, such as 
in Donizetti’s Aria and in Beethoven’s “Die Ehre 
Gottes aus der Natur” then Bledsoe is truly bril- 
liant, and we can fully understand the great 
enthusiasm of his many admirers. 


VIENNA 


“Volkszeitung.” 

He made an everlasting impression and is a 
wonderful missionary for cultural accomplish- 
ments of a large number of people. 
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LOUISVILLE BALLET 
PERFORMS NEW WORK 


‘L’Amour Triomphateure’, with 
Music by Karhu, Given 
Its World Premiere 

Lovisvite, Ky., April 20.—The 
Louisville Civic Arts Association pre- 
sented the Civic Ballet, in conjunction 
with the Louisville Symphony, at the 
Memorial Auditorium on April 12, be- 
fore a large audience. 

The world premiere of the ballet 
L’Amour Triomphateure’, with music 
by Edwin Karhu and choreography by 
Margot Koche, with the composer con- 
ducting, was given. The adaptation was 
made from a French poem and the parts 
were danced by Miss Koche as Love, 
Walter Camryn as Man and Harry 
Vird Death. The groups repre 
senting Light, Beauty, Darkness and 
Despair were danced by members of the 


. irden Ls 


allet corps 

The music, scored for full orchestra, 
is melodious and rich in texture. Mr. 
Karhu seems to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of what ballet music should be and 
conducted with brilliance and authority. 
Miss Koche’s choreography was defi- 
nitely outlined and the interpretation of 
the work was clear and colorful without 
losing its poetic quality. The perform- 
amce was a spirited one and the prin- 
cipals, conductor and assisting dancers 
were called upon the stage again and 


again 


Hervath Conducts Two Works 


Tw ther works were presented on 
the same program under Joseph Hor- 
vath, regular conductor of the Louis 
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ST. LOUIS SYMHONY ENDS GOOD SEASON 


Return from Tour 





Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff (Mrs. 
Luboshutz), Duo-Pianists, As They Arrived in 
New York from Their Recent Tour 


ville Symphony. The first of these was 
‘Chopiniana’, danced by Miss Koche, 
Mr. Camryn and the ballet ensemble. 
The other number was the ‘Walpurgis- 
nacht Revel’, from ‘Faust’. The part 
of Helen of Troy was danced by Miss 
Koche and that of Cleopatra by Wanda 
Cochran. 

Except for the visiting artists men- 
tioned above, this group of dancers is 
entirely local and with the Louisville 
Symphony forms a unit of great im- 
portance in the artistic life of the city. 

HARVEY PEAKE 











This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The rec- 
ognized University degrees, B.M.., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 
im Music are granted. 

Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 

Several yearly concerts enable com- 
posers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 28- 
July 31 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 


cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
3:15 P.M., E.S.T. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens 
September 21 





For Information and Catalogs Address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
BASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















Orchestra Starts on Extensive 
Tour of Southwest—Chamber 
Music Organizations Active 


St. Louis, April 20. — The closing 
brace of Symphony concerts on March 
19 and 20 ended one of the most suc- 
cessful and thoroughly entertaining sea- 
sons in the history of the orchestra. 
Two near-capacity audiences applauded 
Vladimir Golschmann to the echo as he 
presented a program of unusual interest. 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 
was played in virile fashion and this 
was followed by an excellent reading of 
the same composer’s Symphony No. 4 in 
B Flat, Op. 60. Four sterling violinists 
from the first violin section, Francis 
E. Jones, Joseph Faerber, Felix Slatkin 
and Harry Lookofsky, gave St. Louisans 
their first hearing of Vivaldi’s Concerto 
for Four Solo Violins in B Minor and 
these young men were recalled time 
after time for their uniformly fine play- 
ing and their sense of coordination 
Then as a fitting climax, Mr. Golsch 
mann gave an electrifying performance 
of Ravel’s Symphonic Fragments from 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’, Suite No. 2. Both 
conductor and orchestra responded to 
many recalls at its conclusion. The or- 
chestra departed on March 28 for an 
extensive tour of the South and South- 
west. 

With the assistance of Corrine Fred- 
erick, pianist, and a small group of 
singers directed by William B. Heyne, 
the Max Steindel Ensemble, comprising 


Joseph Faerber, I. Grossman, Garry 
White and Max Steindel, gave thei 
final concert of the season at Sheldon 


Memorial Hall on the evening of March 


11. The program, devoted entirely to 
the works of Beethoven, included the 
String Quartet in C Sharp Minor, 


Sonata for Piano, Op. 9, Elegiac Song, 
Op. 118, and the Kakadu Trio, Op. 121. 
\ capacity audience showed its appreci 
ation in prolonged applause. 

Chamber Music Programs Given 

Betty Jaynes, youthful soprano, was 
presented in a recital on the evening ot 
March 16 at the Municipal Opera House 
by Guy Golterman for the benefit of 
the Grand Opera Fund. Miss Jaynes 
was assisted by an instrumental trio con 
sisting of Corrine Frederick, piano; 
Scipione Guidi, violin, and Max Stein- 
del, cello. With Charles Lurvey at the 
piano she sang three groups of songs 
and an aria from ‘La Boheme’, to which 


she added several extras. The Trio 
play ed three groups. 
The final concert of the St. Louis 


Chamber Music Society took place at 
the Women’s Club on March 21. The 
society was assisted by Wesley Barton, 
tenor, and Elizabeth Ash, pianist, in the 
presentation of ‘On Wenlock Edge’, six 
lyrics from Houseman’s “Shropshire 
Lad” set for voice, piano and quartet 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

The local chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
presented three Lenten Morning Re 
citals at the College club on Feb. 15, 
March 1 and 15. Violin, piano, and 
harp solos were intermingled with vocal 
and instrumental ensembles and the pro- 
grams were much enjoyed. 

3etty Crawford, composer and pian 


ist; Helen Wright, mezzo-soprano; 
Raymond Myers, violinist; Dickinson 
Eastham, baritone and Anastasia 


Schluetter, pianist, constituted the group 
of young artists recently presented in 
concert by the Junior Women’s Com 
mittee of the Symphony Society 
Percival Chubb, director of The 
Ethical Society was the guest of honor 


at the meeting of the Musician’s Guild 
on March 14. Annually this orgamniza- 
tion honors some person who has made 





a noteworthy musical contribution t 
the community. A musical program by 
Guild Members made the meeting most 


Herrert W. Cost 


enjoyable 





NELLIE CORNISH RESIGNS 


of School 


Founder in Seaitle Calls 
Trustees’ Budget Inadequate 
SEATTLE, April 20.—Nellie Corms! 
founder ot the Cornish School im this 

city and for twenty-three years its 
tor, has resigned because,.in het ry 
ment, the budget adopted by the board 
of trustees for the coming vear is not 
sufficient to maintain the school at its 
present artistic level \ nuttee 
interested women patrons is « 
ing to have the trustees meet Muss 
nish’s standards and lux 
draw her resigt \- sult 
of their efforts is uncert 

S 


Record Audience Greets Eddy Recital 
in White Plains 

WHITE PLains, N. \¥ April 20.— 
Nearly 6,000 persons greeted Nelsor 
Eddy in recital at the Westchester 
County Centre on March 12 e 
ended Mrs. Julian Olney’s seventh sult 
scription series Next season Mrs 
ney will present Nino Marti I t 
29, Rachmaninoff on Nov. 1 Sigr 


Onegin on Jan. 14, Efrem Z dist 
Raya Garbousova on Feb. 4 


sallet Russe on March 11 





LESLIE 
FRICK 


Mezz o-Sopra no 


RECEIVES HIGH PRAISES OF 
NEW YORK CRITICS 





“Displayed praiseworthy ability in 
communicating the varying 
the Ravel songs, especially im those 
where the requirements for a towch of 
humor and for clearly enunciated 
French were well met. Her voice 
proved satisfactory in volume and ap- 
pealingly warm in quality.”—H 

Tih A 937 


| -~* 
ood © 


“Revealed a sympathetic feeling that 
aroused her listeners to enthusiasm.”"— 
- Anil 8 1937 

“Brought to her successive groups a 
voice of good compass and ample 
volume which she used with a credit- 
able degree of skill and expressiveness. 
She exhibited a praiseworthy command 
of legato and was consistently true to 
pitch."—Sun, Ar B, 1937 

"She has a 


voice rich in texture.”"— 


Ar Q 
“A thoroughly intelligent approach 
and most 


careful preparation were 
evident in all the singer did. Clear 
and expressive diction had a full share 


in her delightfully effective treatment 
of her French group. T 
yram, April 8, 1937 


e 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1937-38 


iddress: 1401 Stemway Building 
New York, N. ¥ 
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ORCHESTRAS « Philharmonic and Visiting Orchestras End Season 





N final Philharmonic-Symphony weeks, Artur Rodzinski conducted Honegger’s older than its years. The other composi- 
‘King David’ and Aaron Copland’s ‘A Dance Symphony’. Other Philharmonic tions of the afternoon were very adroitly 

novelties were Bloch’s ‘Voice in the Wilderness’ with Joseph Schuster as soloist, Played and Mr. Barber was present to bow 
and Hindemith’s ‘Der Schwanendreher’, with the composer playing the viola solo. Ome More in recognition of applause for 
: . ‘ ° > = aged ‘ hs . his well-knit symphony. 
The final program of the Boston Symphony was heard and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra paid its last visit under Stokowski. Honegger ‘King David’ and Copland 

‘Dance Symphony’ by Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Ar 
tur Rodzinski, conductor. Assisted by 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum. Soloists, 
Agnes Davis, soprano; Anna Kaskas, con- 
tralto; Frederick Jagel, tenor; Richard 
Hale, speaking narrator. Carnegie Hall, 
April 11, afternoon: 


‘A Dance Symphony’ Copland 
Symphonic Psalm, ‘Le Roi David’. Honegger 


Bostonians’ Series Ends With Liszt’s 
‘Faust’ Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
onductor. Assisted by the Harvard Glee 
Club. Soloist, Rulon Robison, tenor. Car- 
negie Hall, April 3, afternoon 

Symphony in G Major, No. 94 .. Haydn 

A Faust Symphony’ ... Liszt 

Delightfully played, with the clarity, 
the inmcisiveness and the sparkle to be ex- 
pected of this orchestra, Haydn’s little 
Surprise’ Symphony served as_ curtain- 
raiser for Liszt’s weighty and expansive 

nal drama of Faust, Gretchen and Me 
ustopheles. cde scribed by the composer as 

hree character pictures, after Goethe” 
liantly abetted by the musicians of his 
superb ensemble, Mr. Koussevitzky played 
| three roles of the drama with a well- 
lirected fervor that resulted in a perform- 
unce of great beauty and conviction. The 
Harvard choristers did their part in en- 
ubling the conductor to conclude the or- 
hestra’s fifty-first season in New York in 
a blaze of tonal splendor. 


Two living composers, one a French 
Swiss born in Havre, the other a native of 





Arthur Honegger, Whose “King Dawid’ Had a 
First Philharmonic Performance 





Perhaps the better the performance, how agg ce aoe “k se Tha hae th 
ever, the more the contradictory qualities Ernest Bloch, Whose ‘Voice in the Wilderness’ comet ived my oliientel eutaie tia" —_ 
he weaknesses as well as the virtues—of Was a Philharmonic Novelty Morax’s al » the = nae — OF se = 
this grandiosely conceived and vastly aspir- eet in) ce, Wea wet Bsc Phan 
mg score are made apparent. Its Wagner- — . -eageeenellge Hos2 =p a 
ist 5 on n chelis in its favor rather than to be a blood brother of ; Schelomo and he sae gyal ts: > yg Mw  paruce 
cio © teenies af dheatier % eta member of the same family as ‘Trois rly th \ ts cries ont 
yy eoeggginn 4 ‘ “a Wace hg lid the Poémes Juifs’ and the ‘Israel’ Symphony. for vis 5 egests thre 

. ther wan st ag wee yee one Though not program music, it speaks with cmema. f y tc serves 

pioneering which, even more than te a ae seine eo 11 Wig a , . 
scoring derived in some part from Bet ne ‘tongue of the prophets of tit Old = : , satu 
is productive of its Wagnerian sound estament. here are lamentations, fer- . 1 J lealt w ; arrat 
Faust Symphony’ was written in the vors, supplications. The coloring is Ori mat ts em i < - . 
. ‘ ental. Harmonically, there are some stab that m SONTT theatrica 


1-fifties, some years after Liszt first 





bing dissonances. In effect, this is music 





<a ‘. —_ ane acer i we aoe rich, personal, expressive and representa- Aaron Copland, Whose ‘Dance ; Symphony’ B. aio carer Pp -- -— s of “King 
| he Wasner’s corn Silas Faust Chu tive of the best craftsmanship of the day. Was Given by Rodzinski avn a“ w tom, © . : 
andl far tect “Tamnbiioane’ antl “shen Whether it contributes much that the com oe a, a Ve ee pare 
aah At the time the symphony achieved poser had not said, perhaps more poignant Brooklyn, monopolized this program wit! A , = ole ~sanaiage ~ r an 
Se Meek eeakeremeiaee tn SHEE tes “Steer ly, in earlier works, may well be something music of contemporaneous savor. Mr -. cod aupo tance those muted 
1 advanced to the place where Wagne: of individual opinion. But if repetitive of | Copland’s relatively early opus leaned on a Se Mr. Hale's clear 
ie enidet of “Slentclad’. ts plunge other Bloch scores, it is so in a way worthy Stravinsky and the Jazzists, but emerged = 5. _ amy | ca 
Iristan’. What Wagner owed to Liszt of the composer. from the performance—the first by this or —_— er yw — 
linet to Wanner may remain forever Mr. Rodzinski conducted an eloquent per- chestra—with a physiognomy of its own I udor epis rd ; me fe » th m the palm 
hte ub wieeh euanrete tanek comes formance, with Mr Schuster meeting ad Melodically rather juiceless, it contrives to rg the cast of s sits iss Davis 
s etilindennnem of thle, Wadie-aaiel mirably the exactions of the ‘cello part build up rhythmic Vitality, partly by means and Mr Jag um urs tinemms $ 
= annem fer Ejeet is that the tether cane If not of the virtuoso order, the writing of contrast between its three loosely tied COpsNg wah the Ingn tesstiura of thee parts 
Saal aenmeetel al Gis enttanes tend for the solo instrument requires surety as sections. Structurally and in spirit, it is and M we! Naskas ™ c etemt 
se 1s shaping at his forge in the well as fervor. These it was given Able, a symphony in name only In reality a ear troublesome levels . rchestral 
lecade nor could Liszt “maintain, also, was the performance of the concerto, suite ot three excerpts Irom the ballet — — — ne ct a gh ord r and 
unvthinge like the same consistency as though the effect was not such as to remove Grohg’, it retains its theatrical quality the chorus collaborated with good effect 
Waeuer. the fecal of tis tent : a suspicion that this music of Saint-Saens is Of the theatre also, though it assumes he 33 
spite of its lapses into the com 
lace, its longueurs and its theatricism, 
Faust’ Symphony makes an impression 1867 - 70th Anniversary Year - 37 


is certainly well worth occasional re 


. val when adequate forces are available. 
Those of Mr. Koussevitzky were excep- 
SOGRE ame RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


{ he made stirring use of them, as 
was recognized in a protracted demonstra- 


1 of pplaus¢ r. Accredited by the North Central Association f yes and Se condary S 
Bloch’s ‘Voice in Wilderness’ Introduced SUMMER MAS T r 2 SCH S OL 
by Rodzinski 
N Yor! Phill ic- Symphony FIRST TERM SIX WEEKS e ° SECOND TERM FIVE WEEKS 
New ork hilharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Joseph e June 28th to August 7th August 9th to September lith 6 


Schuster, ‘cellist. Carnegie Hall, April 4, Offering a wide variety of curricula leading to recognized teaching certificates and accredited degrees—Bachelor 
Seite. ‘The Birds’ Respighi of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Master of Music Education. 
Cello Sonata No. 1 ees Saint-Saéns 


Poet Schuster iderness” SELECT FACULTY OF NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED MASTER TEACHERS 

ntti GANZ, SAMETINI, RAAB (Double Keyboard Piano), REED, Max WALD (Composition), SAMOILOFF [Voice] 
ee OMe SCIONTI, CARRE, CARDINI, FISCHEL, SORANTIN, MARGOLIES, Arthur O. ANDERSEN. Hans H. ROSEN. 
> gelaitccarcece Py WALD (Musicology), Helen CURTIS (Class Piano), Belle Forbes CUTTER (Radio}, DEMOREST (Hammond Organ] 
ho nperer | POWERS, WEDERTZ (Organ), VERNON (Music Education), SAIDENBERG (‘Cello), DUNKELBERGER [Theory] 


s Angeles three months earlier, this VAN GROVE (Opera), and GLADYS WELLS (Dalcroze Eurhythmics). 


“a 
j 
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ugh Otto Klemperer made it known 


was a first performance in Manhattan for WRITE FOR THE NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE 
Bloch’s new symphonic poem with ‘cello 
ligato, composed in 1936 As the com- For Further Information Address the Registrar 
poser is again a dweller of his native 
Switzerland, the work could scarcely qualify e H | C A CG O M U S | C A L C O L L a c 5 
as “American”, after the fashion of those ; ae 
composition whi h came from his pen R. A. Elmaquist, B M 


while Mr Bl was a sojourner in this 66 E. Van Buren Street CHICAGO 


untry Voice in the Wilderness’ proved 

















ONCERTS: Events 


ETURN recitals by Marian Ander- 

son and Tom Emlyn Williams and 
the debut of Else Brems, Danish mezzo- 
soprano, were vocal highlights of the 
span. Among the pianists were Arthur 
Loesser and Katherine Baxter and three 
debutants, Helen Frederick, Alexander 
Semmler and Augusta Scheiber. Manuel 
Quiroga gave a violin recital with José 
lturbi at the piano, and Jac Gorodetzky 
made his first New York appearance. 
Another debut was that of Lambros Cal- 
limahos, Greek flutist. Several choral 
organizations appeared, among them the 
Oratorio Society in a performance of 
‘Elijah’. The Beethoven Association 
closed its season. featuring Josef Hof- 
mann and the Curtis String Quartet. 


Marian Anderson Returns in Carnegie 
Hall Recital 


Marian Anderson, contralto, whose re 
appearance after a series of triumphs in 
Europe was delayed by illness, finally em- 
erged on the stage of Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 2, singing to a crowded 
house that was moved to highest en- 
thusiasm. 

Miss Anderson’s voice has improved in 
the interval of her absence and her singing 
is, technically, smoother and of better con- 
trolled shading than before. This was es- 
pecially evident in a classical group which 
began the recital, works of Handel, Bach 
and Monteverdi being beautifully sung. A 
group of Schubert Lieder was memorable 
for its variety and artistic value and ‘O Mio 
Fernando’ from ‘La Favorita’ was another 
apex in the program. A _ miscellaneous 
group included Franck’s ‘La Procession’, 
Ravel’s wordless Habanera, which had to 
be repeated, Strauss’s ‘Ruhe, meine Seele’ 
and songs by Sibelius. The final group was 
of spirituals and there were numerous en- 
cores. Admirable accompaniments were 
played by Kosti Vehanen. J 


League of Composers Introduces 
Quincy Porter Quartet 

A program of contemporary chamber 
music for the benefit of the Composers’ 
Fund and the Neighborhood Playhouse 
Scholarship Fund was presented by the 
League of Composers in the Town Hall on 
the evening of April 4. The performers 
were the Gordon String Quartet, substi- 
tuting for the Pro Arte Quartet which 
could not appear because of the illness of 
one of its members; Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman and their dance group: 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, and Simeon Bel 
lison, clarinet. 
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of Varied Character Enliven Fortnight 





Of chief interest in the program was the 
first performance in New York of a quar- 
tet by Quincy Porter, professor of music 
at Vassar College. The third work by 
Mr. Porter in this form, the quartet is in 
three brief movements, consuming only fif- 
teen minutes of playing time. . Interesting 
music, especially rhythmically, it is of 
familiar vintage and presents no elements 
of extreme modernism to shock the ac- 
customed ears of League of Composers 
concertgoers. Preceding this was Proko- 
fieff’s now aging but still valuable Over- 
ture on Jewish Themes, played by Messrs. 
Sheridan and Bellison with the quartet. 

Variations and Conclusion from ‘New 
Dance’, one of the principal Humphrey- 
Weidman creations presented by the two 
dancers and their group, was an attractive 
novelty in the middle of the evening. Ernest 
Bloch’s Piano Quintet, performed by Mr 
Sheridan and the Gordon players, was one 
of the most substantial works of the pro- 
eram. It was first heard fourteen years 
ago atthe first League concert. E. 

Katherine Baxter Heard in Recital 

Katherine Baxter, 
pianist, re-appeared 
in the Town Hall on 
April 2 two years af- 
ter her New York 
debut in the same 
auditorium, to play 
a program that in- 
cluded the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, 
Brahms’s Sonata in 
F Minor, Op. 5, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E, and Waltz in A 
Flat ; Schumann’s 
‘Papillons’ and E 
Flat March, Op, 76, 
as well as works by Liszt, Les 
Strauss-Hughes, the latter 

paraphrase on the ‘Blue 





Katherine Baxter 


No. 4, 
chetizky and 
representing a 
Danube’ waltz. 
Miss Baxter has acquired considerabk 
technique and her tone, in proportion to 
her slender figure, was surprisingly large 
The opening phrases of the Chaconne wer 
announced with power, dignity and a 
grandeur of line, a power that was gen- 
erally maintained throughout the work, 
though a little sense of strain in over-de- 
liberate tempi and a striving for big effects 
became manifest before the conclusion of 
the lengthy work. Nevertheless the varia 
tions were of a marked and happy indi 
viduality, admirably set forth and apart. 
The first movement of the Brahms sonata 
was performed with that same feeling for 
architecture and large framework of the 





composition, and in the Andante her tone 
was of a warmth and depth that promises 
to develop into a lyric asset. Greater poise 
and ease in performance doubtless will come 
with greater experience P 


Arthur Loesser in Second Recital 


Arthur Loesser, pianist. Town Hall, 
April 3, afternoon: 

Prelude and Fugue im E Mimor Op. 35, N 
Mendelss 

Sonata in A Minor. Ree Mogart 

Sonata in G Minor, No. 3 ‘Papillons 

Schumaz 
Nocturne in B; Impromptu; Variations om 
Theme by Halevy, Op. 12 Oh 


Appearing on the Town Hall platiorn 
for the second time this season, Mr. Loes 
ser again affirmed the virtuosity for which 
he has been well known im this vicimity 





for several years 
Aside from a sple 
did technique wi 
correctly t 
encompasses \ 
thing he undertak 


7 


to play, Mr. Loess 
has a Keen) apprecia- 
thon 
lynamic values whi 
prevents his imter- 
pretations from ever 





seeming dry or mon- 
chrome And his 
alertness lesign 
Arthur Loesser and form contribute 
to a. musical litera 
which is always a delight and even some 
thing of a novelty among piano recitalasts 
The highlight of the program, of cours 
was the Mozart sonata, a tragical ] 
colored work which has beer t 
absent from the general recital repert 
It is one of Mozart's finest, most el 
discourses in sonata form and Mr. Loesser 
performed it with kee s g 


its singular beauties 

His well-tutored fingers stood 
good stead in the diff 
and in the elaborat 





and Fugue he realized the broad arch 
tectural lines and the strong emotion 
surges, especially of the fugal s t 
superb musicianship. The audience, of fair 


size, showed high approval 


Harvard and Radcliffe Choruses Sing 
in Town Hall 
The Harvard Glee Club and 1 
cliffe Choral Society, both conducted by 
Wallace Woodworth, gave their annual cor 


cert in the Town Hall on the evening 


April 3. The choruses, singing both sey 
arately and together, were heard im an 


ambitious program ranging from fifteenth 
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century motets by Joaquin de Prés, through 
works by Sweelinck and Antonio de Ca- 
m, to ‘Hecuba’s Lament’ from ‘The 
jan Women’ of Euripides, by Gustav 
st, late British composer. 

Almost all of the older works on the 
first half of the program were distinctly 
rewarding, particularly the de Prés motet, 
which was performed by the Harvard men 


a Tt Py 


. 
— 
7 st 
— 


» remarkable fervor as well as a musi- 
cianly realization of this music, archaic in 
perhaps, but not in content. 
The Radcliffe chorus sang Sweelinck’s 
audate Dominum’ and ‘Gaudete Omnes’ 
ell, but their work gained notably in both 
lume and texture later in the evening. 
Ihe second, and secular half of the pro- 
gram, included the previously mentioned 
Holst music with Amy Brownie Townsend 
nd Elinor G. Baker as soloists; the New 
York premiere of Elliott Carter’s ‘Mater, 
Ades, Flores’; Schubert’s “Valses Nobles’ 
mged for women’s voices by Mandy- 





umd choruses from Offenbach’s 
La Belle Helene’. Margaret MacDonald, 
ving F und William Austin were the 

pantsts The occasion was note- 
} unfamiliar music engagingly 
sume | t exceptionally well trained 


Helen Frederick in First New York 


Recital 
™ Helen Frederick, 
“ee pianist from ___ the 
Middle West, gave 


her first New York 
tal in the Town 
l on the evening 

of April 6. 
Her program was 
a well-constructed 
ne, offering sub 
stantial fare, vet not 
ver - weighted in 
ntent as_ initial 
New York offerings 
of some over-ambiti- 





Helen Frederick tus artists are wont 
to be Miss Fred 

k's t s sufficiently advanced 

2 good deal of interpretative 

$ | has achieved greater 

ess of fingering and more clarity in 

t t | rapid passages, her readings 

whtless gain in both fluency and 

( Fantasie and Fugue, 

t she began her program, was 
sustained throughout, and her tone 

I be f both depth and good cali 

br without strain or effort: however, in 

the succeeding Mozart Fantasie in C Minor, 

K. 475, there was little variance of color 
to distinguish it from the preceding Bach 
M t’s Sonata in C Minor, K 457, re 

mpetent treatment, distinguished 

articularly by varying dynamic effects, but 

again by little in the way of color. Works 

by Schumann and Albeniz complete the 
rogram P. 

Quiroga Gives Recital With Assistance 

of Iturbi 
Heard both with the Philharmonic-Sym 
ty amd at the Beethoven Association. 


Jutroga, Spanish violinist, gave a 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
t April 5, having the collaboration of Jose 


\<c was prohablv 


natural, t 
d an abundance 


ie program 
of works by Spanish 
equally naturally, it was 
these that the violinist did his most 





oignant work. In both Corelli’s ‘La Folia’ 

the Tartini ‘Devil’s Trill’ sonata ther: 

as some striking playing, the artist’s tech 

showing at times a genuine brilliance 

Ravel’s “‘Piecé en forme d’Habanera’ was 

lelightfuly given. In highly contrasting 

vein 2 Schumann Romanza and a Rondo of 
M rt had excellent classical style. 

Mi lit is due Mr. Iturbi for what 

I t do as well as for what he did 

I Tur sonata which opened the pro 

eram was the only work of the evening 

which he stepped up, musically, beside 


med on page 49) 
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ELEVEN NEW SINGERS FOR METROPOLITAN SPRING OPERA 


TITH a complete roster of thirty- 
W eight artists, eleven of whom are 
newcomers, the Metropolitan 
Opera will re-open its doors for its 
second Spring Season with Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ on the evening of May 3. 

The season is projected for four 
weeks but will be extended if the pub- 
lic’s interest warrants it. The Saturday 
matinee performances will be broadcast 
and it is expected that at least one opera 
each week will be sung in English. 
Prices will range from fifty cents to 
three dollars. Helen Traubel Jenny Tourel Margaret Daum Nancy McCord 

The new members of the company 
as announced by Lee Pattison, director 
of the Spring Season, include Margaret ccs 
Daum, Nancy McCord and Helen Trau 
bel, sopranos; Maria Matyas and Jenny 
Tourel, mezzo-sopranos; and Donald 
Dickson, Ernst Fischer, Robert Nichol- 
son, Rocco Pandiscio, Thomas Thomas 
and Robert Weede, baritones. Leo Kopp 
will also join the organization as assist 
ant conductor. 

The cast for the opening night will 
include Sydney Rayner in the name 
part, Hilda Burke as Marguerite; Léon 
Rothier as Méphistophélés, and Mr. 
Dickson, making his debut as Valen- Robert Weede Robert Nicholson Rocco Pandiscio Donald Dickson Thomas Thomas 
tine. On Wednesday night, ‘La Bohéme’ 
will be sung with a cast not yet an 








TAY. 


a am 





nounced. Edward Everett Hale’s story of theopera, originally sung in Paris in 1914, Elsa, but this has not yet been defi 
The opera for Friday evening, May ‘Same name, the libretto by Arthur Gui has the leading role written for a tenor ‘nitely decided. ' 
7, will be ‘Il Trovatore’, which will be terman. Mr. Damrosch will conduct the but in the previous Metropolitan per About the New Singers 
of especial interest as Rose Bampton, premiere and the subsequent perform formances it was taken by Giuseppe ce Miss McCord was born in Wantagh, L.L., 
who has been singing mezzo and con- = ances will be under the baton of Wilfred Luca, with Frances Alda appearing as and graduated from the Juilliard School 
tralto roles since her entry into the Pelletier. Helen ‘Traubel will make het the Princess. In the present revival the in 1929 and has sung in several operatic 
company in 1932, will make her first debut with the company in the role of leading role will be sung for the first ganizations, including ‘May Wine’ on 
local appearance as a soprano, in the Mary Rutledge ; Mr. Carron will sing time here bv a tenor. Mario Chamlee. Broadway ne season She is a —_ 
part of Leonora. Miss s,ampton ap the title role ot Philip Nolan; Joseph who appeared in it with grea success — = Emi p; rr ce pine he _ mone 
peared with success in the role in Ger Royer will be Aaron Burr; George both in Paris and at Ravinia Park. Miss a ~ tl +. an eo — "a eagle 
: “Pee Ee Uae ; Ss epi” “ ai whey . in Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Her latest 
many last autumn. Bruna Castagna will Rasely, Blennerhasset, and Norman McCord will make her debut as _ the ippearance was in the leading role in the 
be the Azucena of the cast and Arthur Cordon, the Judge. Princess. The English libretto is the Curtis School’s production of ‘Amelia al 
Carron will probably sing Manrico The feature of the third week will work of Madeleine Marshall and George Ballo’. She has studied for the past nine 
Saturday afternoon’s opera will be ‘The be the revival in English of Rabaud’s Mead. Mr. Pattison stated that he years with Burt Rogers Lyon. Miss Trau 
Bartered Bride’ with the same cast as ‘Marouf’, absent from the house’s reper hoped to produce ‘Lohengrin’ during bel is from St. Louis and has sung with 
last season except that Hilda Burk« toire since the season of 1919-1920. The the third week with Miss Traubel as (Continued on page 42) 


will take the role of Marie, previously 
sung by Muriel Dickson who will not be 
with the company this spring. The | 
opera for Saturday evening is not yet 


announced 2 @ | 
During the second week, on May 12, Pp P P| ne T Pp 0 weir 
will be given the world premiere of 


Walter Damrosch’s new opera, ‘The 
Man Without a Country’ based upon 





< BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
Curtis Institute Operas irecto 


Are Given in New York 


(Continued from page 21) 
devised for an Italian text At any rate, 
the results are felicitous. Whether the 


same could have been said for a work with 


a poetic or essential emotional text is pure 
surmise. So, too, is any opinion as to |; June 21 to July 31 
what the composer would have accom 
plished with a serious dramatic subject 
Viewed purely as entertainment, ‘Amelia ‘a 2 . , ‘ . ; 
al Ballo’ is clever and expert. In its Courses Toward Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree. Pri- 
Italianate way, it escapes the “popular” : oy ae : 

+ gra lee A ices gg gy vate and Class Lessons in All Departments Under REGULAR FACULTY. 
while achieving its ends of merriment in 
terms of pleasant musical sequences. It 
halts short of burlesque and contrives to 


retain something of aristocracy in making Nationally Known Department Heads 

its frank appeal for smiles. Mr. Menotti : ; . ee 

plainly has talent. It is equally obvious | BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Piano HERBERT ELWELL, Com position 

that this talent is oriented toward the lyric , = - os - . . eae 

ty Joser Fucns, Violin Warp Lewis, Sight Singing and Ear Training 
Mr. Reiner’s direction of both works | a = - ae ; ; ae ~ ~ 

was keen and stimulating and the produc VICTOR DE GOMEZ, Cello ELEANOR FRAMI TON, Mode mn Dance 

tions reflected credit on all concerned NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Voice Giapys WELLS, Dalcroze Eurythmics 

Anna Leskaya, Percival Dove, Fritz Krue E = 

ger and Leonard Treash were satisfactory ARTHUR LOEss! R, F nsemble Axice CHAI IFOUX, Harp 

in the Milhaud melodrama, with Miss . av. Obe 

Leskaya and Mr. Dove something more Boris GOLDovsky, ( pera 


than that. Margaret Daum was delightful 
as Amelia and was ably companioned by 


Edwina Eustis, Conrad Mayo, William For further information address Registrar 
Martin and Leonard Treash in the other 
singing roles. Ernest Lert’s stage direc —_ . ‘ if. . 

ait ilies aad onan” Shean ten 2605 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
slager’s sets were imaginative and stimu- 
lating - - —______ — —— 
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MUSICAL PARIS TURNS OUT TO GREET 
BEECHAM AND HEAR BRITISH WORKS 


Lamoureux Orchestra, Under 
Eugene Bigot, Ends Season 
with Brilliant Concert of Con- 
temporary French Music 

By EpMUND PENDLETON 


PARIS, April 15. 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM’S re- 

cent symphony concert in the bril- 
liantly rejuvenated Paris Opera House 
drew a huge audience composed of 
France’s élite to celebrate Franco- 
British amity and to pay hommage to 
Britain’s intrepid musical personality 
who had not been heard here for many 
years. Curiosity played no small part 
in filling the balconies, as most of the 


British music on the program was 
practically unknown to Parisian ears 
and many rumors in circulation con- 


cerning the artistry of Sir Thomas and 
his orchestra were both eccentric and 
laudatory. 

The concert was a political and social 
success. Artistically, the discipline, 
solidity and vigor of the orchestra and 
its leader were generally admired. There 
was prolonged applause; the President 
of the French Republic decorated Sir 
Thomas with the legion of honor at 
intermission, after which the applause 
redoubled and an encore insisted 
upon. 

It was at the very moment that Pres- 
ident Albert Lebrun was placing the 
ribbon around the conductor’s neck 
that the misguided hordes of the “Peo- 
ple’s Front Party” battled with the 
police to prevent a small family reunion 
of 500 members of the French Social 
Party in a cinema at Clichy, a Paris 
suburb. Premier Leon Blum seated in 
a box opposite the president’s at the 
Opera was continually being  inter- 
rupted by messengers and finally had 
to leave before the end of the concert 
to hurry to the bedsides of the injured. 
Although rumors of the tragic incidents 
marred somewhat the brilliance of Sir 
Thomas’s concert, the incidents them- 
selves caused all parties to adopt a firm 
truce in their political differences. 

Sir Thomas’s program comprised 
Haydn’s Symphony in D Major, No. 
93, interpreted in a more massive man- 
ner than is customary in France, EI- 
gar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations, ‘The Gods 
Go a Begging’, an arrangement by Sir 
Thomas of Music by Handel, Delius’s 
‘Summer Night on the River’, Lord 
Berner’s Fugue, and Berlioz’s ‘Carna- 
val Romain’. 


was 


Lamoureux Orchestra Plays New Works 


The Lamoureux Orchestra, under its 
admirable leader Eugene Bigot, term- 
inated its winter season with two bril- 
liant concerts: one of contemporary 
music and the other of Bach’s ‘Magnif- 
icat’ and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
performed in collaboration with the 
Chorale des Instituteurs de Paris. The 
latter concert, at which every nook and 
cranny of the hall was jammed, was 
given for the benefit of the pension fund 
for aged members of the orchestra. 

Unusually happy selections marked 
the program of contemporary music. 
The third movement of Pierre Tesson’s 
Symphony, which headed the concert, 
is of classical structure and feeling. In 
spite of its being neo-classic, the mas- 
tery and musicality with which it 
abounds make it thoroughly enjoyable. 

A parade of young athletes inspired 
Raymond Loucheur to compose his 
‘Defilé’. Following a stirring call of 





Sir Thomas 


Beecham 


horns, a graceful theme beginning with 
two piccolos describes children leadin 
the procession. There are supple rhy- 
thms and elegant lines 
there musical gossip representing youn 


with here and 


girl athletes. With the arrival of the 
youth the fanfare of the beginning r 
appears and rises to a climax of 
peccable precision and On t 
whole the work is impregnated with 
healthy amusement 

Antoine Mariotte’s “Four Japanese 
Prints’ are four evocative gems of color 
and tone. The composer’s orchestra 
palette is rich, and his form finel 
sculptured. Henri Tomasi’s ‘Don Juan 
de Mamnara’ comprises a suite of four 
Spanish tableaux of seductive limes an 
brilliant colors. ‘Procession’ ar ] 
manche de Paques’ are especially suc 
cessful 

Jeanne Leleu’s plam cCoOncErTT $ 
played, is a work of important propor- 
tions and affords opportunity for t 
technical resources of the SI 1 
The stvle, however, is rather heter 
geneous, and at times the mus il ideas 
—not without value—are cover 


excessive instrumentatiorz 





SEVITZKY STRING GROUP 
HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 
Purcell Music, Arranged by Dunhill 
Given American Premiere— 
Quartets Are Active 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—The 
Philadelphia Chamber String Sini 
ietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conducting, wit 
Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, as soloist 
gave the final concert in its elevent 
season’s series on March 31 first 
American performance { Purcell’s 
music for Congreve’s play “The Old 


Bachelor’ was given in an arrangement 
by Thomas Dunhill 





Other works were Hindemith’s 
“Trauermusik’, Schonberg’s 
Nacht’, Harris’s Prelude 
Jacobi’s Antante ‘Elegiaco’, Shepherd's 
‘Triptych’, Hadley’s “The Time of Part 
ing, and a Corelli Suite The Si 


fonietta gave its ninth annual children’s 
concert on April 10 


during the past few weeks have been 
those by the Stradivarius Ensembl 
New York, together with 
Ornstein, pianist, gave programs 


who 


March 30 and April 12; the String 
Art Quartet, who were heard on March 
3, 19 and 31; the Curtis String Quartet, 
which gave a program on March 8, and 
a woodwind ensemble under Marcel 
Tabutean, which played music for com- 
binations of wind imstruments and piano 
in Casimir Hall on April 4. Piano 
and chamber music by Brahms was 
given at the Philadelphia Music Centre 
om April 4 under the same auspices. 
W. E. S. 





New Singers Engaged 
For the Metropolitan 
page 41) 


itimmued from 


rtamt symphony orchestras and on the 
Miss Matyas comes to the Metro- 
nolitam from the Chicago City Opera. Miss 
Canadian and has studied in 
has member of the 
omnique for four years. 
Juilliard School 
amd has sung frequently over the 
“ischer has sung extensively in 





Tourel ms a 
erlm, She been a 
‘aris Opera-( 


Dickson is a 





rmany. Mr. Nicholson is an Australian 
ame to this country last fall on the 
Richard Crooks. He is a pup! 

f Prank a Fe ret 
Mr. Pamndiscio has sung in the Hippo- 


jrome Opera. Mr. Thomas was a winner 

the recemt Metropolitan Opera air audi- 
Mr. Weede is a native of Baltimore 
re | studied with the late George 
More recently he was a pupil 

Adelin Fermin at the Eastman School 
mn Rochester. He won the Caruso Memo- 


Ine an 


mal Foundatx award im 1929 and spent 
wear and a half in Milan under Oscar 
sel Simce 1933, he has been leading 
rit at Radio City Music Hall. 
Maxime Stellman, one of this season’s 
adm atdit winners, appears as a regu- 
r member t Spring roster. She 

samg im “Orpheus” last spring but did not 

appear om the stage, as the singing cast 
s pla im the orchestra pit. 


plete list of includes : 


singers 








~ 5 leosephime Antoine, Rose Bampton 
\ ‘ Hilda Burke, Margaret Daum, 
Marearet Halstead, Namcy McCord, Ruby Mer 
cr. larnma I Maxine Steliman, Helen Traubel 
Wezz $ . Luctelle B wning Bruna 
stagt \nr Kaskas Mari Matyas and 
r Art wo ron Mario Chamlee, Nich 
W $ Lud Olvi George Rasely, 
s R r amd Armand Tokatyan 
. es. ¢ ge { unovsky, Louis D’Angelo, 
. Dick s Wilfred Engelran, Ernest 
$ tlo M Robert Nicholson, Rocco 
. Josey R r, Thomas L. Thomas and 
W ex 
‘ ( | r ty € vd 
R 
c ( Wilfred Pelletier 
K R 
Assist2nt fuctors: Riccardo Dellera, An- 
c D T Le yp, Gi mo Spadoni 
iV c Tr 
The Ameri Ballet will appear in the 
identa!l ballets and possibly in separate 


SAN FRANCISCO LISTS 
WPA PROJECT CONTEST 


Fields Include Voice, Violin, ’Cello 
and Piane—Winner to Appear 
with Project Orchestra 
April 20.—A contest 


San FRANCISCO 


r appearance with the major sym- 
hony of the Federal Music Project, 
umder Ernst Bacon, brought a great 


many contestants from the studios of 
istinguished teachers in San Francisco. 
nary auditions are being 
nducted by Jessie B. Hall of the pub 
relations department 
ne contest includes violin, 
and the semi-final audi- 
Mr. Bacon, as- 
r seven other leading bay region 
final audition will be 
The final winners, one 
from each section, will be presented in 
Music Week. The 
s appear before the Fed 
erated Music Clubs in June, and Sher- 
I und Company will make re 
gs for the winners. 





, 
he prelir 


vi vice, 
and piano, 


. 


tion will be judged bv 


is 


nce luring 


Imners Ww! r1soO 





PITTSBURGH FORCES 
LED BY MODARELLI 


Jepson and Schnabel Soloists 
at Recent Concerts—Local 
Artists in Recital 
PittspurGH, April 20.—Two concerts 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony, with Mo- 
darelli conducting, drew large audiences, 
the first to hear Helen Jepson in airs 
from ‘Manon’, ‘I Pagliacci’ and ‘La 
Traviata’, the second for Artur Schna- 
bel who played Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 

Concerto. 

Marian Anderson gave a concert at 
the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association. The Negro contralto sang 
Handel, spirituals, Schubert and Sibeli- 
us. Elisabeth Rethberg and Ezio Pinza 
flew over from the Metropolitan Opera 
in Cleveland to smg May Beegle’s last 
concert, substituting for Nelson Eddy. 
Numerous duets, Italian Lieder 
and a few English songs were given. 

Ellen Scanlon, ’cellist of the Pitts 
burgh Orchestra, gave an excellent re- 
cital in Carnegie Lecture Hall, offering 
the Beethoven F. Major Sonata, a Bach 
Suite in C, Pizetti’s ‘Tre Canti’ and 


a group of miniatures. 


songs, 


Quartets End Seasons 

The Shapiro String Quartet closed its 
season at the University Club, playing a 
Haydn Quartet, Harvey Gaul’s ‘Up 
Clinch Mountain’ and Pochon’s arrange- 
ment of two Scotch dances. The novelty 
of this program was Zitterbart’s ‘Legend 
of Niagara’ for string quintet, employ 
ing two violas. 

The Pittsburgh String Quartet also 
played its final concert. 3eethoven, 
Kreisler, and Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures 
from an Exposition’ made up the pro- 
gram. 

The Tuesday Musical Club celebrated 
a ‘Night in Vienna’ at Hotel Schenley. 
Native costumes, dances and songs with 
a typical music garden repast made one 
of the most entertaining parties in the 
history of the club. The regular concert 
of the month was the choral program 
under the baton of Mildred Weaver 
Gaston. Alberto Casabona, violinist, was 
soloist. 

The Musician’s Club was entertained 
by a quartet from Knoxville College, 
Tennessee, at this month’s regular meet- 
ing. The club recently sponsored a con 
cert by town prodigies. 

J. Frep LissFevt 
WASHINGTON CHORUS 
RECEIVES DONATIONS 





Anonymous Offer of $1,000 Is Made to 
Choral Society — Spring 
Concert Planned 
WASHINGTON, April 20.—The Wash 
ington Choral Society, of more than 100 
singers, has, because of its work in the 
last several earned more and 
more public recognition. Response to 
the society’s recent performance of 
Brahms’s “German Requiem’ in Wash- 
ington Cathedral resulted in several 
money gifts, and there was one anony- 
mous offer of $1,000 to the sustaining 
fund provided an equal amount be given 
by other donors. Already $250 has been 
raised, and an appeal for additional con- 
tributions to match the first $1,000 of- 

fered is now being made. 

Louis A. Potter, director of the 
society, is meanwhile rehearsing the 
singers for a spring concert scheduled 
for April 27. According to Myron W. 
Whitney, president, several requests 
have been received to repeat the Brahms 
work, or parts of it. 


seasons, 





‘7 4S 


— 


To Teach at Fontainebleau 


FONTAINEBLEAU, April 15. — Louise 
Talma, secretary of the American Com- 
mittee of the Fontainebleau School has 
recently been added to the teaching staff 





Joillier 


Louise Talma 


and will teach ear training, 
and musical dictation. 

Miss Talma was president of the Fon 
tainebleau Alumni Association fron 
1930 to 1936. She holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Music and Master of Arts 
from New York University, and is 
graduate of the Institute of Musical Art 

( of that city, where she won the Isaac 
Seligman Newton prize for composition 
three times. At Columbia University 
she won the Joseph H. Bearns composi 
tion prize. She is an instructor at 
Hunter College in New York, and was 
born in France where she received het 
first musical training; in recent years 
she studied with Nadia 
Fontainebleau. 


solfeggio 


Boulanger i 


Margaret Sittig Gives Palm Beach 
Recital 

PALM BeacH, April 20.—Margaret 
Sittig, violinist, accompanied by het 
father, Frederick Sittig, gave a recital 
at the Society of the Four Arts Gallery 
on March 8. She played the Grieg So 
nata, Vivaldi Concerto, ‘Traume’ by 
Wagner-Auer, and a Schubert work. 
before a large and appreciative audi 
ence. She was also heard in recital be- 
fore the Manna Zucca Music Club on 
Feb. 9. 





| ELLIOT 
GRIFFIS 


Mus. Doc. 
COMPOSER 


Pianist 


Poe Songs 
EL DORADO TO THE RIVER 


For Piano 
ROUSSEAU VARIATIONS 
TANGO ESPANOL 
A SET OF EIGHT 


| THE COMPOSERS PRESS, In 
| 113 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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EASTMAN FESTIVAL PROGRAM LISTED 


Five Concerts and One Ballet 
Performance te Be Devoted 
to American Music 


Rocuester, April 20.— The programs 


for the Eastman School ¢ NWyusie 
Festival of Amerncan Mose winch wi 
open on Monday, Apr! 26 and comtimm 
through Friday, April 30, have been 
announced by Dr. Howard Hanson 
director The testiwal w gem wilh 
concert m the Eastma i ineaiire tite 
University ot Rochester Swmphon 
Band, Fredenck FP. Femme nomadhnct 
which has done three wewrs mec 
ing for concert stam: 
is the progran 

Divertiment : < 

sini 1€ , ' 

Rurles Vi 4 

S : ; 

r 
S niet VA ‘ 
} a S 
From (“Sketches 
On Tuesday evemme . Z ' 


Lastmat Schoo © 


CIVIC FUND DRIVE 
ENDS IN ROCHESTER 


Music Association Altaims te 
Goal of $75,000—Chamber 
Music Events Heard 

ROCHESTE! 3 
nual « aio . 
Music Assoc 
week with $1.7 £ $7 >. 
Chere 7745 g 47 

Eas e 

\ irke S £ 

TI ex ~ ‘ 1 
ess re £ t 
R: eT, he; 

lounced ' 

ed 106 Y 

The Kilb > 
Belov, v " 
heard ¢ » " 
\oril ¢ < a 
Reeth - R pee ee . 
\Wilson assiste - + ys =. ik 
On March 22. the Kaolhomrm Ha “ham 
, : 


DOT Musx Lroncemts presemicd Noch 
Konraty, baritone, and J sepin Fortuna 
wiolinmist. with Fomanmm Reale ot 


pian 


Students im Recital 
kdwat 1 Prea JO’ t Y i im r 
cital at Kilbourn Ha ' Apern 5 
the series 


£ nC TOM MMT t 
the Eastman Scho Muse n 
Gedney was at the pram ym April 
seniors of the Eastman School were pre 
sented as soloists with the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Dr. Howard Hamson 
conducting 
Esthur Shure, Rochester mist 
played an exacting program at the J. | 


M. A. on March 14, with Mare Oshorn 


it the piano 


} 


Artur Schnabe fave 2 GQOMEETT OM 
March 5 

The opera department of the East 
man School of Music presemted pupil 
in the first act of “Pagiiac umd Offen 
bach’s ‘The Enchant Mar 
15 and 16, with te fferemt ts 
Rithoere Fis 4 Fesseerl Ralshes con 
lucte: Mazzy Exrz VW 


give a “Founder’s Day” program in the 


three numbers of the Pope 


Nroeran 


Henderson, winner of the Phi Mu Alpha 


prize. The program: 
‘ . CRO. iii ce sue neb squeegee eequres Finney 
School Symphony, Dr. Howard Hanson Quartet with Voice 
umd Victor Alessandro conductors, will Sonata for Violin and Piano. . ..Henderson 
pe PT eTETe retry ..Herman Rudin 


The American Composers’ Concert ot 
the festival will be given in the Eastman 
Theatre on Thursday evening, April 29, 
by the Rochester Philharmonic, Dr. 
Hanson conducting. Edward Preadore, 
violinist and candidate for the Eastman 
School Artists’ Diploma, will be the 
soloist. The program includes music by 
Gardner Read, winner of the New York 
Philharmonic Prize, which will have its 
first public performance at this concert 


Eastman Theatre. The transcription of 
Marcellus 
Mass for Chorus and Orchestra by Dr. 
Hanson will be included in response to 
many requests. Woltmann’s ‘Song of 
Autumn” is an Eastman School product 
composer conductor, orchestra, solo 
ts are all students of the school. The 
g tollows 

Bon Chanson Loeffler 


e™M ellus Mass Palestrina- Hanson 


sangs os Auta Woltmann The program will be: 
Hazel Gravell, soprano : 
(ret Ingrahan haritone Prelude and Toccata ‘ Read 
\lessandr nducting Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Stock 
n Beowul! Hanson Edward Preador¢ soloist 
. , The Supper at Emmaus Rogers 
(hb Wednesday afternos mn, April 28, Fion a exile for Chorus. Orchestra and 
Kilbourn Hall Lrene Gedney will play Soloists Wayne Barlow 
n coe oy verte Me aia ‘ ‘ aie 
Sympostum of American Piano Music, The festival will close on Friday 


t preces chosen being contributed for 
e Overlander 


night, April 30, with a ballet perfor 
mance in the Eastman Theatre. Thelma 
Biracree will produce the ballets and the 
performance will be by dancers from her 
studio assisted by guest soloists. The 
Rochester Civie Orchestra will play, Dr 
Hanson conducting. The program ts: 


The Betrothal (Based on a Play by Maeter 
linek ) Eric DeLamartetr 


Trust publication proj 
nm Wednesday evening in Kilbourn 
i Chamber Concert will be given 

he Philharmonic String Quartet, 
worothy Knight, soprano, Millard Tay 
or, violimst, and Arthur Henderson, 
ust. The program will include music 














> ’ . 3 y s (jl ire 4 Ss 
Ross Lee Finney, winner of the Courthouse Squ Burrill Phillig 
t . ‘ The White Peacock Charles T. Grittes 
ugsennerm Fellow ship and Arthur La Cniablesse William Grant Still 
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CADMAN CHAMBER MUSIC 


TRIO IN D MAJOR 


FOR VIOLIN, 'CELLO AND PIANO 





White - Smith Music Pub. Co. 
Boston, Mass. : 
e 








VIOLIN SONATA IN G MAJOR 


J. Fischer and Bro. 
New York 











PIANO SONATA IN A MAJOR 
White - Smith Music Pub. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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tional Savors 


Strong in New Piano Works 





Edited by 
RoNALD F,. EYer 














MR. WHITHORNE WRITES Siadicirs pe EX <aITe nd 
OF OLD SPANISH CALIFORNIA sag yen wary 
7 MERSON WHITHORN! ia mon 5 ie serict : S 
found inspiration for a new pial cs an i art is 
triptych in the old Kimg’s Highway ? SCH <rest tritemess 
Southern California and has used its Spat ycdvew s =» & ‘ $ et , ‘ 
ish name, ‘El Cam- on i x . sem ; 
ino Real’, for the i ~ 
general title The = < : 
individual pieces are <I 7 epson ; : t . 
‘Mission San Juan a1 2 ih . mk 2 v 
Capistrano’, ‘The ’ wr we ‘ : 
Samarkand Gardens’ Wn . 
and ‘Fiesta at Mon- —————— 
terey’, each provid- zw 3 . — - 
- CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FRONT 
ed with an explana- 
tory paragraph by \ >3 ss-sevttem ef the work es- 
‘J. R. W2 that is - i neces phe mpeosers 
poetically suggestive um preees bearing 
to an unusual degree cs y x “Ss at has s 
The set is published : ETI shing Is 
by Carl Fischer v0 ~ $ 
New York Emerson Whithorne . ine 
Mr. Whithorne’s always lependat " art 
compositional techmic 1s sigmt : s : 
evidence in these pieces, and thet . . oo . : | 
charm of atmosphere, notably : . ers \ 
two, achieved by comparatively sim! : ms ais is 
means. Perhaps the most poetic & > fa y 
‘Mission San Juan Capistran \ ' $ : ‘ 
mood of early dawn and suggest : sa KA 
nf - a2 UF eet totes = = y = ™ 35 S 
phantom figure of an old Jesuit tath £ w 
turned to wander among the rum: : : ; 
mission he had established, steopme 0 _ 
the flowers and listening 1 he DB . ’ . ; : 
is at once the simplest and th s £ 
urable of the three ss ing 
‘The Samarkand Garde £ S 
ture of an enchanted garde S10 r 
in the moonlight. It starts ~ r 
of calm serenity but develops t c " 
natively in keeping 
vided by the prefaced wot Dict 
for the ‘Fiesta at Montere evokmne < ‘ 4 
Monterey of olden time Wal: bh 
7 . Y = = 
for Women’s V olces 
7 — — 
MapEMOIsELLE, Witt You Dance W \ 
(La Bastrinque REX . aN K-SON 
Transcribed for Womens (Uh . >> orn : : 
Soprano Solos 
by Gena BRANSCOMB! 
Wey.a’s Sone (Gesang Wevla’s Wo! 
Transcribed for Women's Choreas—>.> “ 
bw A. Water Kramer 
A PRAYER TO PERSEPHONE SEN BURT 
A choral COM POsTtroT tor Womens 15 oor ~sA 
Poem by Edna St. Vieorm M 
A CuHuILp’s LAUGHTER STANLEY SMITH 
A choral composition for Women’s Veorrs ss 
Poem by Algernon Cha s Sem 1 
THI Horn. 2ERTRANM EOX 
A choral composinen for Wemens Veer— Ss > 
Poem by Walter de le Mare 
LA Fiesta RIES WAK ; \_DMAN 
A choral composition for Womens Seuors—>> AS 
with Contralto Sok 
Using two Califorma <b Fink «rex 
Berceuse—trom “The Fire-Bird STRAVINSKY 
Sleep, Sleeq Tsarewna F 


Womens ©} 
BrawsCcomet 


I'ranscribed for 
bw GEENA 
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17 West 46th Street 
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Frant Bartws, 


two pieces by Jar Jezek, 
um Intermezzo and ‘Oh, Girls’ (but what 
kind of girls?), and the atonal ‘Intro- 
iukee” of Emil Hlobil, with its basso os- 
timato effects that add fuel to the fire of 
armonic irritation. The remaining piece, 
Hrst Pommnenek na hrob Mistra Josefa 
Karel Haaba, is almost as enig- 
title is to a non-Czech. 
publishers send also a cycle 
ur “Ballades francaises’ by Silvestr 
Hippmann based on the original musical 
settimgs by Madeleine Chapuis of French 
Paul Fort, with German and 
Czechoslovakian translations. Inasmuch as 
the music is essentially Gallic thematically, 
and Mr. Hippmann, in providing colorful 
und harmonically resourceful accompani- 


Suka’, by 
Matic as its 


The sare 


exts bv 


ments, has been at pains not to obscure 
ts characteristic spirit, the work cannot 
be regarded as reflecting any special na- 
mal tendencies. Of these four extended 
allades for medium voice the first two, 
a fille morte dans ses amours’ and ‘Le 
bergerot’, are perhaps especially 

ctive, although the third, ‘Complainte 
es soldats’, and the fourth, ‘La _ ronde’, 

repay examination also 


SOME MUSIC 
OF POLISH ORIGIN 


HE recent passing of Karol Szyman 


wski probably served to remind many 
musicians im America that music still is 
being written in the 
land of Chopin, 
Scharwenka and 
W temawsk1 despite 


fact that little of 
to get at- 
nowadays in 


SeCeTTIS 
re ve misphe re ( ne 
he contemporary 
who shares the 
eux the So- 
Edition 
Polish Music in 





Warsaw with Szy- 
nanowski and sev- 

ul ot! olleagues, Felix R. Labunski 
$ Felix Roderic 

abunmski, music critic and one time dire¢ 
r of serious music broadcasts of the 


Polish Radio in Warsaw. This season Mr. 
abunski has been in New York as rep- 
+ ' » vee _ 
resentative of the Polish Broadcasting 


Company and has taken part in several air 


performances of his own music. 
Among his more recent works are two 
songs, “L’Eté’ and ‘Les Chamois’, and a 


properly 
Polish for 


‘Bagatelles’—more 
Miniatury’ as expressed in 


tam The songs, with both Polish and 
mch texts, display a good deal of 
iginality both in their melodic line and 


reir harmonic structure, though they par 
fleetingly of the stock modern- 
The first is a mellifluous slow canto 
with a wide-spread melodic line, while the 
second depends largely upon a rather ec 
centric but highly interesting piano accom 
paniment for its effect. 

The piano suite is light music and easy 
f execution. But here too, Mr. Labunski 
veals a distinctly individual phraseology, 
he ability to create a piquant nationalistic 
and a refreshingly ingenuous 
All in brief and simple form, 
ve numbers of the set are Marche, 
Mazurek, Polka, and Toccatina of which 
the Marche and the Mazurek are the most 
engaging R. 


’ ’ 
fake oniy 


rSTTrs 


atmosphere, 


approach 


GERMAN SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
Ich bin ein Musikant!’ (‘I am a Musi 
ian!) is the title of a remarkable collec- 
German for children to 
sing or play, selected and edited by Franz 
Burkhart and published by Universal-Edi- 
tion in Vienna. There is a total of fifty 
all with German texts, most of 
which are of folk origin deriving from 
many sections of Germanic territory 
Others are by early composers. Such well 
known songs as ‘Stille Nacht’ and ‘O Tan 
nenbaum’ are to be found here, but the 
majority are less familiar and quite as de 


foor . 


songs in 


five tunes, 


lightful 
nterested in folk music 


The book is a find for anyone 
F. 








a— BRIEFER MENTION —# 


Organ: 

‘Canto Elegiaco’, by Pietro Yon. An 
Elegy based upon a simple chime theme 
heard by the composer in a church in the 
italian Alps. The theme is a good one 
and Mr. Yon has treated it well har- 
monically. The melodic development, how- 
ever, leaves something to be desired. A 
useful offertory piece. (Galaxy) F, 


Deux Ritournelles: Musette and Tam- 
bourin, by J. P. Rameau, freely transcribed 
by Sigfrid Karg-Elert. The free treat- 
ment of the Musette seems to be happier 
in the result than that of the Tambourin, 
in which the charm of simplicity inherent 
in the clavecin original has been obscured 
by thickness of scoring. Then, of its na- 
ture, the Musette is the better adapted of 
the two for organ use (Schmidt). 


‘A Silvan Melody’, by Clifford A 
Smith. An appealing melody written with 
idiomatic feeling for the instrument. Not 
dificult and held consistently to that 
(London: Stainer; New York: Galaxy) 


Ancient Hebrew Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing, by Harvey Gaul. A brilliant piece 
based on Chassitic melodies and the old 
hymn, ‘Adon Olom’, with frequently chang 
ing rhythm but thematically well inte 
grated (J. Fischer). 


‘Evening Bells’ (‘Les clocthes du soir’) 
by Camille Saint-Saéns, transcribed by 
Sumner Salter. An effectively contrived 
arrangement of a piece that is essentially 
suitable for ‘organistic’ treatment and 
hence a good organ number (Schirmer ) 


Six Practical Pieces for the Organ, by 
G. B. Fontana. A collection of short, usa 
ble pieces of, for the most part, medium 
difficulty or less. There are a Preludio, a 
March, a Communion, an attractive Pas 


torale, an elaborate though rather over 
florid Marcia Funebre and a simple but 
dignified Finale (Ricordi). 4 
String Ensemble: 

‘Mountain Sunset’, by Earl McCoy. A 


tone poem for a quartet of violins, o1 
string orchestra if desired, with piano ac 
companiment. <A _ straight-forward, 
ventional, but pleasing melody well hat 
monized for strings is the basis of this 
comparatively brief piece (C. Fischer ) 


con 


Songs: 

‘Grene Lawns’ (Round Dance), Welsh 
folksong arranged by Idris Lewis. Un 
usually flavorsome music in an excellent 
arrangement of a charming folktune that 
has something of the quality of ‘Country 
Gardens’. (London: Prowse). 


‘Song of Work’, by Russel Wragg. A 
well-considered 


stirring, and well-worked 





A FINE SONG 
Come Love With Me 


by 


VITO CARNEVALI 


Used by Richard 


Crooks, James Melton and other 


Lanny Ross, 


outstanding vocal artists. 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 


New York 
PHRMA AMM Ie) 


119 West 40th Street 


‘ 
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out musical channel for a particularly fine 
poem by Angela Morgan (Schirmer) 

‘Prayer of Thetis’, by Denys Grayson 
\ musicianly but uninspired setting that 
does little to enhance the bit of verse by 
John Davidson (London: Elkin; New 
York: Galaxy) 

‘Showers’, by Colin Wendell. A radio 
or cabaret song in the definitely popular 
idiom of the day, with words distortedly 
accented in accordance with the prevailing 
style (Schirmer ). 

‘The Little Hills of Ireland’, by Gustav 
Klemm. An effective little song in the 
familiar idiom of the more popular Irish 
songs, with a rather trite ending (Flam- 
mer ). 

‘Dawn and Dusk’, by Dorothy Forster 
A frankly melodic song so traditional in 
the shaping of its line that only the ex- 
pected happens (Presser) 

‘Mountain Tune’, by Wendell Keeney 
\ rousing fiddler’s ‘shakedown’ with char 
acteristic earmarks in the 
sions, the equal of many of the arrange 
ments that have been made of American 
folktunes of the type (Schirmer) 

‘Maiden’s Wish’, by Chopin, transcribed 
by Hans Barth. The Chopin song lot 
familiar especially through Liszt’s concert 
transcription now presented in a consist- 
ently easy arrangement that preserves all 
its inherent charm (J. Fischer) 

Valse Brilliant in Octaves, Op. 33, by J. 
Concone. A carefully edit i 
Carl Deis of the excellent Concon octave 
study, which has the special virtue of giv 
ing the left hand almost as much octavy 
practice as the right (Schirmer 


Y) wil provores< 
melodic | OTe 


Part Songs (Secular) 
Women’s Voices: 
(3 parts unless indicated) 
‘Cradle Song’, Norwegian folk 
art by Cheop! il Wendt a! Fiscl eT 
‘Bridal Chorus’ from ‘The Rose Maiden’ 


CHESTERS 











for the best in music 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
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by Frederick H. Cowen, transc. by Richard 
Kountz. (Witmark) 

‘Mademoiselle, Will You Dance With 
Me?’ French-Canadian folk song arr. by 
Gena Branscombe, (4 parts) alto and 
soprano solos, French and English texts; 
Berceuse, ‘Sleep, Sleep, Tsarevna Fair’, 
from ‘The Fire-Bird’ by Igor Stravinsky, 
text and arr. by Miss Branscombe (4 
parts); ‘A Child’s Laughter’, by David 
Stanley Smith; ‘Weyla’s Song’, by Hugo 
Wolf, transc. by A. Walter Kramer, alto 
solo, English and German texts. (Galaxy) 

‘O Can Ye Sew Cushions?’ Scottish 
cradle song, arr. by Robert Burnett. 
( Paterson) 

‘The Quest’, Bohemian folk song, arr. by 
Robert W. Gibb; ‘Little Lac Grenier’, by 
Mr. Gibb, with soprano solo. (Birchard) 


Men's Voices: 
(4 parts unless indicated) 

‘Pilgrim’s Chorus’ from ‘Tannhauser’, by 
Wagener, piano or orchestra accomp.; 
‘A-Roving’, sea chantey arr. by Pauline 
Winslow; ‘Roses after Rain’, by Oley 
Speaks, arr. by Carl Deis. (G. Schirmer) 

‘In Transit’, by Franz C. Bornschein, 
descriptive. (Witmark) 

‘Ave Maria’, by Bach-Gounod, soprano 
wr tenor solo, piano or harp accomp.; ‘Hail, 
Bright Abode’, from ‘Tannhauser’ by 
Wagner, all arr. by Jacques Homier; A 
Chorale Prelude, ‘Awakening’, by Mr 
Homier. (C. Fischer) 

‘Mary Had a Little Lamb’, ‘Little Jack 
Horner’, ‘Doctor Foster’, ‘Tom, Tom the 
iper’s Son’ and ‘Humpty Dumpty’, a 
series of burlesques by Herbert Hughes; 
‘The Giraffe’, by Kenneth A. Wright, (3 
parts), ‘Heart and Soul’, by Kennedy Rus- 
3 parts), ‘Salt Water’, by Kenneth 
Leslie, all arr. by Arvid Samuelson; 
‘Rolling Stone’, by Bernard Hamblen; 
ilent Strings’, by Robert Gomer Jones, 
English and Welsh texts; ‘Tiger, Tiger’, 
vy C. Armstrong Gibbs. (London: Boosey 
& Hawkes F 


CURTIS Qu ART ET TOURS 
Ensemble Gives Philadelphia Series 
Between New England Engagements 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Having 
completed a tour of the South and 
Southwest early in March, the Curtis 
Quartet 1m ediately embarked on New 


England engagements, returning to 
I idelphia on four Monday evenings 
1 March and April to play a series in 


private homes. The first of these was 
it home of Caroline Sinkler; the 
second at Mrs. Edward Bok’s, when 
Felix Salmond was the assisting artist 
Josef Hofmann joined the ensemble at 
the third event in his and Mrs. Hof 
mann’s home, playing the Brahms F 
Minor Quintet, which was also a feature 
of the final Beethoven Association con 
cert in New York on April 12. The 
series was concluded on April 19 at the 
hom« vf Mr. and Mrs. Henry S 
Drinker, Jr.. when Edith Evans Braun, 
collaborated 

he quartet will spend the summer 
in Rockport, Me., giving private con 
certs there and in Seal Harbor. In 
November they will sail for their second 
European tour, — several countries 
which took 
Austria, 


» the past vear’s scl —fatopt 
them to England, Hungary, 


DEEP FOREST 
by 


MABEL DANIELS 


For chamber orchestra: played by Barbarolli, Barzin, Ringwall, Clifton, Coffey = 


and others. 

For full orchestra: 

J. FISCHER & BRO 
artes 7" 


LN 


Koussevitsky, Kindler, Sokoloff, Raudenbush and others. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET - 


NEW YORK 3 





Belgium, Holland and Italy, under the 
management of Wilfrid Van Wyck. 
Members of the ensemble are Jascsha 
Brodsky, Charles Jaffe, Max Aronoff 
and Orlando Cole. 





National Music League Opens Radio 
Series 

Under the auspices of the National 
Music League, a new weekly series 
entitled “Music and You’ was inaugu- 
rated over WOR and the Mutual net- 
work on April 8, with Ernest Hutche- 
son as guest artist and Pierre V. R. 
Key as commentator. The WOR Sym- 
phony under Alfred Wallenstein played 
several works and accompanied Mr. 
Hutcheson in Liszt’s Hungarian Fan- 
tasie. The second of the series on April 
15 was devoted to folk music. 

Two Master Classes Offered by 

University of Colorado 

BOULDER, COL.. \pril 20.—The Col- 
lege of Music of the University of Colo- 
rado will offer two master classes dur 
ing the summer from June 21 to July 
23. Louis Persinger, violinist and peda 
gogue, will conduct a class in violin, 
and Mark Wessel, pianist and com- 
poser, will offer a master class in mu- 
sicianship, interpretation and technique. 





Philadelphia Simfonietta Plays at Meet- 
ing of The Bohemians 

The seventh regular monthly meeting 
of The Bohemians was held at the Har 
vard Club on April 5. The Philadelphia 
Simfonietta Association, Fabien Sevitz 
ky, conductor, played a Suite by Corelli, 
Schonbere’s ‘Verklarte Nacht’. von 
Doenhoff-Press’s ‘Preghiera’, two works 
by Dubensky, ‘Gossips’ and Andante in 
F, and a Fugue by Foote 
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Fausto Magnani to Conduct 
Vienna Symphony in May 


Italian Also Scheduled to Appear in 
Berlin, Prague and Budapest 

Fausto Magnani, Italian conductor, 

will appear as guest conductor of the 





Fausto Magnani 


Vienna Symphony on May 13, when his 
program will include Haydn’s ‘London’ 
Symphony, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Pathétique’ Symphony and 
Respighi’s “The Pines of Rome.’ 
During May and June Mr. Magnani 
is scheduled to conduct symphonic con 
certs in Berlin, Prague and Budapest. 
He also re-appeared as guest conductor 
of the Pasdeloup Orchestra in Paris in 
two concerts, given on Jan. 30 and 31. 





LONDON BRIDGE 


(is falling down) 
by A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


High Voice in F Low Voice 


60 
Not a child's song 


Your Dealer, or 


Cooper Square, New York—-Boston—Chicago 





NINO 


is singing this appealing song which he himself 
brought into deserved popularity this season. 


He features this song on ALL 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 








MARTINI 


his programs. 





a brief excerpt- 
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Heres the key te lock her in My faur 
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GRACE LEADENHAM 


AUSTIN 


At Eventide 
Rain at Night 
The Little White Cottage. .G. Schirmer, Inc. 


The Little White Cottage. .G. Schirmer, Inc. 


At Eventide 


Address: 


Featured Songs 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
J. Fischer & Bro. 


Choral Arrangements 


(Male Chorus) 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
{ Mixed J oices) 


* 


1401 Steinway Bidg., New York 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS MAHLER 


Klemperer Leads Philharmonic 
in Large Works New to 
Pacific Coast 


Ancetes, April 20. — Locally 
epoch-making programs have recently 
been presented by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Otto Klemperer conduct- 
ing. Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ 
received its first West Coast hearing in 
two Auditorium concerts on March 18 
and 19, and Bach’s ‘Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John’ was presented twice 
in the Shrine on Good Friday night 
and the following afternoon. To the 
Mahler work Klemperer brought un- 
derstanding and evident devotion, as 
well as an intimate knowledge of the 
score For the most part the music 
made a impression and none 
could escape the deep spiritual, if some- 
what sombre import of the composition 

The long and difficult contralto and 


Los 


tr ¥ 
strong 


tenor solos, served as vehicles for the 
American debuts of Hertha Glatz and 
John Heinz, Viennese singers. Just 
why the management should have sent 


to Vienna for singers to take the parts 
which could have been handled as well 
by Los Angeles artists, or at least by 
artists already in America, is 
what obscure. Mr. Heinz was 
pletely covered up by the flow of 
orchestral sound in his opening num- 
ber, and fared little better thereafter 
The not a beautiful one, nor 
is his use of it good. Miss Glatz was 
arias. Her voice 
not of unusual! 
She showed nice apprecia 


the word, but 


some- 
com 


voice is 


in her 
quality... but 


ore successful 
is of 
excellence 
tion for the meaning of 
lacked authority and conviction. The 
audience was duly appreciative, but 
there were many empty seats 


The Bach 


1 
o > 
rood 


oratorio is thus far the 
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AND BACH 


outstanding musical event of the sea- 


son. The chorus of 150 singers had 
been in rehearsal under Dr. Richard 
Lert since last October, and for the 
last several weeks, groups had been 


meeting two and three times a week. 
It seems a mistake to present such a 
work in the huge Shrine, seating 6,300 
persons, especially, when the public had 
not been made sufficiently Bach-con 
scious to fill the theatre. The large 
auditorium detracted little from the best 
effect of the chorus, which sang mag- 
nificently throughout. The work was 
clear-cut and of excellent quality, and 


phrasing and enunciation, unusually 
clear. It was the best choral work 
heard here since the same forces es- 


saved the Brahms Requiem a vear ago. 
Felix Knight Is Narrator 


Of the five soloists, the important 
role of the Narrator was taken by Felix 
Knight. He did particularly well in his 
recitatives, his eunciation being excel- 
lent. There was a lack of warmth and 
emotion in his numbers. Harry 
Stockwell, although a baritone instead 
of a bass, sang the part of Jesus effec- 
tively and in good style. Emery Darcy 
sang the music allotted to Peter and 
Pilate, and again revealed a resonant 
and sonorous baritone, but indistinct 
enunciation. Hertha Glatz was heard 
in two contralto solos, which she de- 
livered in good English, but lugubrious 
style, and Gina Vanna, soprano, of 
Chicago, brought a flute-like voice, but 
little comprehension to her two solos. 
The audience was deeply moved by the 
great music, and applauded unstintedly 
at the close of the performance. The 
orchestra, playing in the pit, provided 
glowingly beautiful accompaniments. 

The highlight of the Behymer vocal 
series was provided by Lotte Lehmann 


solo 





Tenor 


Competition. 


and 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
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in an Auditorium recital on March 30. 
In a program devoted almost entirely to 
German lieder, she proved herself mis- 
tress of an art which is all too rare in 
present-day concerts. Songs by Brahms 
and Strauss were especially beautiful. 

The presence for nearly a month, of 
Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, national director 
of the Federal Music Project, has given 
fresh impetus to the work in the local 
project, which is one of the largest and 
most important centres in the country. 
As a result of his survey, the chief re- 
sources of the project will be centered 
in the development of opera, which has 
already made two vainglorious attempts 
to get a foothold. The department is 
headed by Jacques Samoussoud, as- 
sistant to Gastone Usigli, supervisor for 
Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Usigli appeared as conductor of 
the Federal Symphony, in its concert 
in Trinity Auditorium on March 24, on 
which occasion, fifteen-year-old Amelia 
Hester was heard as piano soloist. The 
program was of the popular variety and 
included the Overture to ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’; Strauss’s ‘Blue 
Danube’; Rossini’s ‘William Tell’ Over 
ture; Prelude to Mascagni’s ‘L’amico 
Fritz’; Tchaikovsky’s Andante Canta 
bile for Strings and Liszt's ‘Les 
Preludes’. Usigli managed the or- 
chestra with deft assurance and de- 
served the hearty reception he received 
Youthful Miss Hester revealed a pro 
digous technique in Grieg’s Concerto in 
A Minor. At present, her technical 
facility outruns her emotional develop 
ment, but none can gainsay her ex 
traordinary talent. She has been a 
pupil of Mischa Lhevinne for two years. 

The local chapter of the National 
\ssociation of Harpists gave one of its 
most delightful programs in the Pasa 
dena home of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Wig. 
recently. The program, arranged by 
\lfred Kastner, was given by Helen 
Wig, Lois Bergstrom, Ann Mason. 
Cecilia Stephens, Elizabeth Ershoff and 
Mr. Kastner, harpists, assisted by a 
chamber ensemble, consisting of violins, 
viola, ’cello and organ. Dr. and Mrs 
Richard Lert were guests of honor. 

Hat D. Crain 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
HEARD WITH ORCHESTRA 


Seven from Eastman School Take Part 
in Performance Conducted by 
Dr. Howard Hanson 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 20.—A pre 
sentation of a group of post-graduate 
students of the Eastman School of 
Music in solo performances with or- 
chestra on Thursday evening, March 25, 
at Kilbourn Hall, was an interesting and 
unusual event, made worthwhile by its 
success. Dr. Howard Hanson, director 
of the Eastman School, conducted the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra and_ the 
young soloists were Clark Brody, clari- 
net; Eugene Dimond, bassoon; William 








Foote, baritone; Donald McDonald. 
flute; Frank May, string bass; Albert 
McConnell, trumpet, and Rudolph 


Wendt, piano. 

Mozart’s Concerto in D Major for 
flute and orchestra had a charming per 
formance by Mr. McDonald. Mr. Di 
mond handled his bassoon skilfully in 
‘Legend’ by Sigurd Frederiksen, and 
Mr. McConnell had the trumpet undet 
control in Andre Wormser’s ‘Fantasy, 
Theme and Variations’. Mr. Brody 
gave a smooth and delicate performance 
of Debussy’s ‘First Rhapsody for Clari 
net and Orchestra’. 

After intermission, Mr. Foote sang 
‘Mein Sehnen, Mein Wehnen’ from 
Korngold’s ‘Die Tote Stadt’ with good 
phrasing and warmth of tone; Mr. May 


played Handel’s Concerto for ‘Cello— 
(transcribed by Franz Simandl) on the 
string bass, a difficult and surprisingly 
good performance, and Mr. Wendt 
played the first movement of Brahms’s 
Concerto, No. 1, in D Minor, Opus 15, 
for Piano and Orchestra. Mr. Wendt’s 
playing is assured, dignified and smooth 
The orchestra throughout gave the solo- 
ists expert support, and Dr. Hanson 
welded the performance into a musically 
satisfying whole. The audience which 
jammed the hall to capacity was most 
cordial. M. E. W. 





Eleanor Berger on European Tour 

Eleanor Berger, American contralto 
is now touring through Europe where 
she is appearing in concert and recit:! 
in nine principal cities. Miss Berger 
will return to America early this spring 


to fulfill concert and recital engage 


ments. 
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Myra Hess as Soloist in Second 
Piano Concerto Receives 
Ovation 

Boston, April 20.—The Boston Sym- 
phony entered its spring semester of the 
Friday-Saturday series with an all 
Brahms program which brought Myra 
Hess as soloist and for which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky arranged the following list: 

Academic Festival’ Overture, Op. 8 

Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat, Op. 83, for Piano 
forte and Orchestra 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73 

A sympathetic and discriminating 
reading of the overture and a superb 
publication of the symphony marked the 
purely orchestral performances. Miss 
Hess was, of course, the focus of atten- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY IN BRAHMS PROGRAM 


tion, doubly so on this occasion since 
she played the concerto with the score 
before her, a proceeding so unusual at 
these concerts that it occasioned no in- 
considerable comment. It was noted, 
however, that she seldom referred to 
the printed page and there were, no 
doubt, some excellent reasons why she 
found it advisable to demand the visible 
score. Technically and interpretatively 
she was in top form and the ovation 
she received should have been and prob- 
ably was reassuring. 

The fifth concert of the Tuesday 
afternoon series was conducted by Dr. 
Koussevitzky who continued his ex- 
ploration among the nineteenth century 
composers, offering the Franck Sym- 
phony in D minor and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ‘Shéhérazade’. Although 
startling in contrast, the two numbers as 
performed worked out rather neatly and 
at the conclusion of the program the 
audience bestowed unstinted approval 
upon conductor and orchestra. The final 
concert of the Monday evening series 
brought a repetition of Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Symphony and  Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth. GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 





SUMMER PLANS AT SMITH 


College to Have Six Weeks Music Ses- 
sion Under Wilson T. Moog 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., April 20.— 
The Smith College Summer Music 
School will open on June 28 and con 
tinue through Aug. 7, the sessions being 
held in Sage Hall, the commodious 
and well equipped new music building 
of the college. Professor Wilson T 
Moog of Smith College, as usual, will 
be director of the school and the cur 
riculum will follow the general line oi 
study prevailing at the College in the 
winter; that is, courses in applied or 
practical music must be accompanied 
by courses in theory and musical educa 
tion. The activities of the School in- 
clude frequent faculty and student re- 
citals and the production of a work for 
chorus and orchestra at the end of the 
session. 

The faculty will include: Solon Rob 
inson and Marion Kahn Berkley, piano: 
Harold Berkley and Hazel Rood, vio 
lin; Willem. Durieux, ‘cello; Victor 
Prahl, voice; Wilson T. 


Theodore M. Finney, Ross Lee Finney 
and M. Alice Butterfield, history and 
theory; Agnes E. Fay and Priscilla F. 
Rose, school music. 


BOSTON CONCERTS 
PROVIDE VARIETY 


Ornstein Quintet Arouses Interest 
—Handel and Haydn Society 
Sings Verdi Requiem 

Boston, April 20.—Concerts in Jor- 
dan Hall have been somewhat in abey- 
ance, owing to the intensive opera 
season, but among those offered has 
been that of the Stradivarius Quartet 
(Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Alfred Pochon. 
Marcel Dick and Iwan d’Archambeau ) 
assisted by Leo Ornstein as_pianist- 
composer. The program provided Orn 
stein’s Pianoforte Quintette, Op. 92, the 
Brahms Quartet in E minor and the 
Franck Pianoforte Quintet. Mr. Orn- 
stein’s opus occasioned considerable 
interest, but it told no tale that was new 
in theme. It is in three movements— 
\llegro Barbaro, Andante Lamentoso 
and Allegro Agitato—these titles giving 
more than an inkling of the nature of 
the music, which is angular and in 
heavily underscored rhythm. The piece 
was well received. 





The choicest pel 
formance of the evening came with the 
Brahms, given with a suavity and ele 
gance which delighted a discriminating 
audience 

Gerald 
Boston 


Warburg, ‘cellist, made his 
debut in a program of works 
designed, apparently, to emphasize the 
reflective rather than the virile qualities 
of his playing. He summoned a beauti 
ful tone and his technique was equal to 
the demands placed upon it. Ethel Cave 
Cole was at the piano. 

For the spring concert of its fortieth 
season, the People’s Choral Union of 
fered a miscellaneous program compris 


ing Mendelssohn’s ‘Lobgesang’, ex 


cerpts from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
‘Golden Legend’ and parts of Gou 
nod’s ‘Gallia’. Arthur B. Keene con 


ducted and the soloists 
Warren Leadbetter, 
Erdmann, sopranos 


were Marjorie 
and Norma Jean 
; and Rulon Robison, 
tenor. Mrs. Leadbetter also contributed 


by Jenny Lind. Reginald Boardman 
was the pianoforte accompanist and 


Herbert Irvine assisted at the organ. 
The concert took place in Jordan Hall 
before a small but appreciative audi- 
ence. 

The fourth Chamber Music Concert 
in the series sponsored by the New 
England Conservatory of Music was 
presented by a string orchestra com- 
posed of members of the Conservatory 
Orchestra, conducted by Carl McKinley 
of the faculty. The assisting artists were 
Putnam Aldrich, harpsichord, and 
Louise Came, harp. The program in- 
cluded works by Purcell, Bach, Dvorak, 
deChambonnieres, Scarlatti and Tour- 
nier. On the whole, this was the least 
rewarding concert of the with 
the exception of the numbers for harp- 
sichord and the harp. Both Miss Came 
and Mr. Aldrich won the enthusiastic 
approbation of an audience which com- 
fortably filled Brown Hall. 

The final concert of the season by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Thompson 
Stone conductor, brought a performance 
of Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem, sung to 
the orchestral background provided by 
a group of seventy-six players from the 
Boston Symphony. The soloists were 
Mmes. Blanche Haskell, soprano and 
Vera Keane, contralto and Messrs. San- 
to di Primo, tenor and Hudson Car 
mody, A fine quality of tone and 
well devised phrasing marked the per 
formance which was applauded by an 
M.S 


series, 


bass. 


almost capacity audience. G 


Tibbett Re-elected President of Amer- 
ican Guild 

Che American Guild of Musical At 

tists, Inc., held its second annual meet 

ing and election at the Hotel Plaza on 

\pril >; Lawrence ribbett was ; re- 

elected president, and Jascha Heifetz, 


Richard Bonelli and Alma Gluck, vice 
presidents. Frank La Forge was re 
named treasurer. Newly elected officers 
were Frank Sheridan, and Queena 
Mario. 


Lily Pons Entertains 
Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropoh 
tan Opera, entertained in her New \ ork 
apartment on March 23, at a cocktail 
party. Many noted musicians, including 
Miss Pons’s colleagues from the opera, 














Moog, organ; a short group of songs made famous were present. 
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Juilliard Summer School Adds New Courses 


The sixth annual session of the 
Juillard Summer School will open at 
the Juilliard School of Music, 130 
Claremont Avenue, New York, on 
Thursday, July 8, and continue through 
Aug. 20. Started as an experiment in 
July, 1932, the Summer School has had 
a noteworthy growth and development 
and has attracted not only a host of 
students from nearby regions, but also 
others from such distant parts of the 
world as Alaska and China. Because of 
the physical limitations of the building 
and equipment, the enrollment must be 
limited to 800 (last summer it was 
749). Since its beginning the Summer 
School has been under the direction of 
George A. Wedge, who is head of the 
theory department at the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

An important and attractive feature 
of the session is a series of daily con- 
certs given in an auditorium seating 
1,000 persons. These concerts are free 
to students in the school and to Colum- 
bia University students. In the course 
of the summer practically every mem- 
ber of the major instrument and voice 
faculty of the school gives a recital. 
\mong such faculty members who have 
appeared at these concerts are Kath- 
erine Bacon, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Charles Hackett, Fraser Gange, Sascha 
Jacobsen, Muriel Kerr, Louis Per 
singer and many others. 

To Teach “Memorization” 


Mr. Wedge has announced several 
new courses for the coming session. A 
novel course in “Memorization” will be 
given by Winslow Cheney, organist ot 
the Church of the Neighbor, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who has himself committed to 
memory all the organ works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Hazel Kinscella of the 
University of Nebraska School of Music 
will conduct classes in methods of teach 
ing piano to children and methods for 
group piano instruction. Irving Chey- 
ette will give a course in methods and 
instruction in orchestral instruments 
and will organize a Summer School 
Sand. Mortimer Browning will direct 
a course in music for the children’s the- 
atre, and in conjunction with this 
course Mrs. Blanche Witherspoon will 
lecture on the staging of operettas and 
pegeants. 

Mabelle Glenn will continue her 
classes in music in the primary and 
upper grades. This season, in collab- 
oration with William Holdridge, Miss 











Famous | 
Pianist 














Glenn will conduct a course in music 
in junior and senior High Schools. 

George Wedge will continue his 
classes in methods of theoretic instruc- 
tion and Bernard Taylor will conduct 
a class in methods for group voice 
training. 





George A. Wedge 


Peter Wilhousky has also been added 


to the faculty to conduct a course in 
choral conducting, orchestra and 
chorus. 


The faculty of the Summer School 


also includes: 


Piano—Katherine Bacon, Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, Alton Jones, Muriel Kerr, Guy 
Meier, Arthur Newstead, Frank Sheridan. 

Voice—Lucia Dunham, Fraser Gange, 
Charles Hackett, Belle Soudant, Ruth H. 
Stewart, Bernard Taylor, Ella E. Toedt, 


and Coaching of Coen- 
raad V. Bos. 

Violin—Louis J. Bostelmann, 
Gardner, Sascha Jacobsen, 
low. 

Organ—Hugh Porter. 

Orchestral instruments—Bassoon, 
Kovar; ’Cello, Charles Krane, 
Henry Christmann; Flute, 
Double Bass, Frederick Zimmerman: 
French Horn, Lorenzo Sansone; Harp, 
Marie Miller; Oboe, Michel Nazzi: Trom 
bone, Ernest Clarke; Trumpet, William 
Vacchiano; Tuba, Fred Geib; Tympani, 
Edward Montray. 


vocal repertoire, 


Samuel 
Kathleen Par 


Simon 
Clarinet, 
Arthur Lora; 


Helen Kwalwasser Gives Recital 
in Syracuse 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 20.—-Helen 
Kwalwasser, nine - year - old violinist, 
with Jacob Kwalwasser, at the piano, 
gave the twelfth recital of the series 
sponsored by Morning Musicals, Inc., 
on April 11 in Lincoln auditorium. Han- 
del’s Sonata in A, DeBeriot’s Concerto 
in D, portion of a Bach Concerto in 
E, and shorter works by Kreisler, Fioco 
and Achron-Heifetz were played. 

Louisville Children to Sing in 
Indianapolis 

LOUISVILLE, April 20.—Because oi 
the transference of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs Biennial from 
this city to Indianapolis, 400 school 
children from thirty-three Jefferson 
County schools who have been trained 
by Helen McBride for performance at 
the convention, will go to Indianapolis 
Before going to Indianapolis 
they will broadcast their program from 
the Brown Hotel here. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley will be present and will conduct 
two excerpts from his ‘Alice in Won- 
derland’. The children will also sing 


to sing. 


the Prayer from ‘Handel and Gretel’, 
Grant Schaefer’s ‘The Cuckoo Clock’ 
and Carl Hahn’s ‘The Green Cathe- 


dral’. ie 3 





SAN ANTONIO IS HOST 
TO TEXAS MUSIC CLUBS 


Department of Music for Texas Uni- 
versity Urged— Local Com- 
posers on Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 20.—Es- 
tablishment of a department of music 
and fine arts at the University of Texas, 
Austin, was urged in a resolution passed 
by the board of directors of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs in conven- 
tion here from April 7-10 at the Plaza 
Hotel. Miss Inez Rudy, of Bowie, presi- 
dent, presided. 500 delegates from out 
of town attended. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, past national 
president, organizer and first president 
of the Texas federation and now direc 
tor of the Texas W.P.A., spoke, and 
Mrs. F. L. Carson, president of the 
San Antonio Federation, presided at the 
international music relations banquet 
which was a highlight of the convention. 
The speakers were Gov. James Allred; 
Ricardo Hill, Mexican Consul general 


to San Antonio; Bertil Korling, consul 
of Honduras; Alonzo Perales, consul 
of Nicaragua; Lieut. Lawrence Pritch 


ard, Fort Sam Houston. 

The program featured works by Carl 
Venth, Oscar J. Fox, Alice Mayfield 
Brooks, Francis de Burgos, all San 
Antonio composers Winners in the 
senior choral contests were San Angelo 
Junior College mixed chorus, Clark 
Rhodes, conductor; Texas Christian 
University Men’s Glee Club, Fort 
Worth, W. J. Marsh, conductor; Uter- 
pean Club Women’s Chorus, Waco, led 
by Robert Hopkins. Approximately 500 
school children from thirty-three cities 
participated in the junior contests. 

G. Be oe 
l’ Atelier, Paris, is 
‘Julius Caesar’ 
Darius Mil 


The Théatre de 
producing Shakespeare’s 
with incidental music by 
haud. 


WOMEN CHOOSE SIX 
RADIO BROADCASTS 


Award Given to Ford Hour for 
Best Musical Feature—WOR 
and Damrosch Honored 


The votes of more than 10,000,000 
women affliated with the Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee were repre- 
sented in the awards presented by the 
organization at its third annual luncheon 
at the Hotel St. Regis on March 31. 

The awards, increased this year from 
four to six, covered the seasons of 
1936, and to the present, 1937 and in- 
cluded programs of music, variety, 
dramatic, educational, children’s and 
news groups. 

The Ford concerts broadcast over 
WABC’s network on Sundays evenings 
was voted the best musical program, 
Rudy Vallee’s hour the best variety pro- 
gram; the Chicago University Round 
lable won first educational place; Boake 
Carter won the best news broadcast, 
and first place in children’s programs 
went to Dorothy Gordon. 


Two Special Scrolls Awarded 


these citations two 
presented, one to 


In addition to 
special scrolls were 
Walter Damrosch, “in behalf of his 
foresightedness nine years ago, in 
grasping the possibilities of radio for 
the dissemination of musical culture” 
and the other to radio station WOR of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, for 
“its outstanding contribution to serious 
music during the summer when 
there is a limited amount of fine music.” 

In the absence of Anning S. Prall, 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the parchment scrolls 
were presented by Mrs. William H 
Corwith 


Che intendant of the Chemnitz Opera 
has accepted for production in April, 
the score of a work by the Swedish 
composer, Albert Henneberg, entitled 
‘Inka’. 
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CONCERTS: ‘Elijah’ Presented—Beethoven Association Closes 





(Continued from page 40) years. Another of his most effective songs 
the soloist. The remainder of the time he was Faure’s ‘Fleur jetee’, in which his 
effaced himself nobly. Both players re- abundant upper tones were particularly well 
ceived a tremendous ovation. D. employed. Justin Williams was the accom- 

panist. QO. 


fom Emlyn Williams Sings in Six Oratorio Society, Conducted by 


Languages Stoessel, Gives ‘Elijah’ 

Singing of much ‘Elijah’, the Victorian era’s chief con 
personal zest was the ‘tribution to the oratorio literature that it 
reward of those who _ loved so well, was presented in Carnegie 
attended the recital Hall on the evening of April 6 by the 
which Tom Emlyn Oratorio Society, with Albert Stoessel in 
Williams gave in his accustomed place as conductor. Solo- 
Town Hall on April ists were Jeannette Vreeland and Alma 
9. The baritone was Milstead, sopranos; Earl Weatherford, 
remembered from a tenor, and Frederick Baer, baritone. Sup 
recital some years porting the chorus of about 300 was an 
ago in Aeolian Hall adequate orchestra. Hugh Porter was at 
and soon disclosed the organ. 





that he had lost Mr. Stoessel achieved a well coordinated 
j neither in voice not and chorally an impressive performance 
versatility in the in It was round in tonal quality and excep 
Tom Emlyn Williams terval. He sang in tionally well balanced Mendelssohn's 
SIX languages, Ital choruses were projected with spirit and 
ian, German, French, Russian, Welsh and conviction and the lyric appeal of such 


English and the content of his program music as ‘He Watching Over Israel’ was 
ranged from early seventeenth century airs communicated with more of freshness and 








by Cavalli and Monteverdi to contempo- enthusiasm than is frequently the case in The Curtis Ste; 
raneous songs by Bax and Bridge. In his the achievement of the long-famuiliar urtis String Quartet, Which Participated in the Final Concert of the Beethoven 
final English group were two manuscript Good playing by the orchestra companioned Association's Series im the Town Hall 
songs, Clarence Loomis’s ‘Lament’ and the good singing of the choristers. 
George Ferguson's “Winter Peace’, both to As the fiery champion of Israel, Mr Israel’. Miss Leslie made 1 ot : terpretation. The second movement, 
poems by Ethel O. Ferguson. Baer must be credited with singing that rest in the Lord’, singing # 1 g lolee, was particularly well pet 
In general, Mr. Williams’s singing was was consistently vital. The successive airs smoothly. Miss Milstead’s , il oa . 
to be described as of the robust, hearty of the part, ‘Is not his word like a fire’, plemented the others prettily a ees e Curtis Quartet in their reading of 
type, though he made skillful use of his ‘Lord God of Abraham’ and ‘It is Enough’, _ tributive to t arm of t tr unyi's melodious score, gave a good 
soft tones. He contrived to contribute were ably presented and the dramatic chat thine eves re was ' : wt of themselves. both as individual 
something of his own enthusiasm to the acter of music well realized. Mr. Weather ill O terpreters and in ensemble, but just that 
audience, which applauded him whol ford’s two chief opportunities, ‘If with all Rel aE adi brilliance of tone neces 
heartedly. Among his best achievements your hearts’ and “Then shall the oe: Beethoven Association Gives Final $2 to giv e work its proper signifi 
4 ‘m1... = S- ’ abr 7, — . a¢ ) » ‘ " . _ . . 
was *( hanson Bachique by Gretry, one of were ably met, both a to style and quality Concert in Series 3 lackine The members of the 
the few examples of this once-famous com of voice. Miss Vreeland’s singing was on Beet! \ . we Jeschke Brodsky. Charles laffee 
poser’s vocal music to find a place on New a high plane throughout, particularly su o : ‘Yell Peel he wh E Aronoff and Orlando Cole P 
7 : A ; ; . e «4 a Ss lz esc harps} . . 7 " I Tie 0 ‘ . 
York’s recital programs in a good many cessful being her delivery of ‘Hear ye, r ~ 4 lm “39 so 
sarrere, flute; Josef Hofmann, pianist, a: . +s : 
the Curtis String Ouartet 17. Alexander Semmler Gives Recital 
April 12, evening : under Semmiler, a pianist known to 
Quartet iz » Flat = : . : 2 listeners, gave his first Town 


Sonat N n } Mas ; ia tal 1 the evening of April 7. 
‘A. oo . F La he Schubert's Wanderer’ Fantasy, Op. 15, and 


- . Etudes of Chopin’s Opus 25 
The final concert I 


nn ; - t i the 3 a t % <a Pp gram, which continued fur- 
nual series of the Beethoven Associat t with Reger’s Intermezzo in E Fiat 
enlisted the services of Josef Hofma \ , i. 45. N ; 


3, Scriabine’s Im- 


° . rector of the Curtis Institute : mptu in p. 10 =a Sonat: 
Catholic Summer School of America a tn Ge ce a es omptu in A, Op. 10, N . 2 and Sonate 
tila, « ‘ i a> « “Ua itl : r Shar ( by 1. Je USSY S “Ke ets 
4 > lim ener, Obssntet , : aha : : 7 oe 
(Est. 1891) ne in Brahms’s superb Quintet. M ans l'eau’ and ‘L’isle Joyeuse’, the pianist’s 
olmann 18 not often hear m ¢ ‘ — ry _ } . - ¢ 
s —_ _~ T a oe : te ard arrangements of the negro spiritual 
CLIF F HAVEN, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. periormance and his presence at t pra ' and PBizet’s sicaions and 
— , . lent added distinction to tl ng "‘Bikceniieniietnn > Etalen 
W. Kenneth Bailey, Director Ayer gy hola treme mally, Moszkowsky’s Valse in E Major, 
+ while his instrument remain li ima r2 M Semmiler’s playing was that of a 
ble tonal Sioa to the strings, almost pianist w keeps the fundamental struc- 
oor imperceptibly guided the periorma tural design of a composition clearly in 
. or i >» Adir ac ae ' lr. oa ' hout . . . ‘ : . maggie. ee: 
Summet in the Adirondac ks. Ide al for study. 320 throughout its Massive sonoritees. 1 ’ r i amd is intent upon letting the music 
miles from New York City. 67 miles from Montreal. dante was happily conceive but t speak for itself without forcibly projecting 
- ae Scherzo there were a few maladjustments : ndividual slants of interpretation. He 
ALBERTO JONAS, world-famous pianist and pedagogue, among the strings, which sometimes lack sled the possession of an adequate tech- 
author of “Master School of Piano Playing and " resonance of tone. In the main however, nical equipment and his a was of mat 
i o _ 0 the periormance Was a capable me ar i set J ral t when not tore ed Nervousness obD- 
\ irtuosity. forth what Brahms had written as Mas rnous handicapped him at the outset but 
. Uy 1 DOOPRA! . . . has said, “with such art-concealing art = proceeded with tl “OPT: ; 
MARIE VON ESSEN, contralto, formerly of Metropolitan cade oman takin ' | cleaioe thcedia: aia ican 
. . " : re a é iy considered Tasiion galt greater treedom and assurance s 
Opera Co., German Grand Opera Co., assistant to in the Bach Sonata for Gate aad hare amnesia vas essentially intellectual and 
Florence Easton. chord, Mr. Barrére drew from his stru s interpretations needed more imagination 
ment the suave, full tones for ts amd the warmth of greater emotional re 
_ y Y s _ al , > ‘yr . re ‘ ma 

ALEXANDER McDERMOT 7 popular Lyric-Tenor. justly noted. and together t Miiss Pess] sources ihe ( sharp Minor Etude of 
, , ve who remained a little mor t ack { ad a certain delicacy of feeling 

CARL BLOOM, Mus.B. (Yale). Harmony, composition, ground than was necessarv. gave an 2 med on page 52) 


organ. 








Pius X School of Liturgical Music—-Chant and School Music 
' : — , : , OROT 
Special Course for Teachers (piano) given by Alberto Jonas DOROTHY 


Courses of 8 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks, June 30 to Aug. 30 O R } i ; O 
Social events. Sports 


+ Contralto 


Register now. Address W. Kenneth Bailey, Director " _ . DISPLAYED HER ABILITY TO SWAY A 


CLIFF HAVEN SCHOOL of MUSIC CROWDED HOUSE.” Clicage Daily News 


Catholic Summer School Office Available for 
» ‘ . - = Music Clubs-Concerts-Opers-Oratorio- Radio 
501 Madison Ave., New York City 


Met National Music Leagur ime - wa St New York 
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DALLAS WELCOMES 
ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 


New WPA Sinfonietta Led by 
Dr. Heger-Goetzl Gives 
Program at Museum 





Datuias, April 20. — The St. Louis 
Symphony, conducted by Vladimir 
Golschmann, made its second appear- 
ance in Dallas on April 9, at McFarlin 
Memorial auditorium. Mr. Golsch- 
mann led his men in Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, Prelude 
to ‘Lohengrin’, and the Polka and 
Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ by Weinberger. 
Several encores were added. 

\ new group, the WPA Sinfonietta, 
conducted by Dr. Robert Heger-Goetzl, 
a newcomer to Dallas, made its first 
appearance on April 2 in the small audi 
torium at The Museum of Fine Arts. 
The organization is composed of more 
than thirty musicians, who gave an ex 
cellent account of themselves, including 
Symphony No. 100 in G, of Haydn; 
‘The Transfiguration’ by Stein, three 
Rumanian Folkdances by Bartok, and 
‘Pippenspiel’ Overture by Weinberger. 
The program was repeated on April 





MUSICAL AMERI 


at the City Hall auditorium. 


The Student’s Symphony of Southern 
Methodist University, Harold Hart 
Todd, conductor, gave a program at 
MacFarlin Memorial Auditorium on 
March 20, playing works by Smetana, 
Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and 
Strauss. Assisting artists were Annelle 
Hollister, pianist, and David Bianchi, 
baritone. 

The Schubert Choral Club presented 
the Oak Cliff Chorus, Lora Bridges, 
conductor, on April 4, and the Texas 
chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists presented Helen Bates, organist, 
in a varied program on April 6. She 
was assisted by Mrs. E. R. Brooke, 
local organist, and the St. Cecilia Choir 

The Dallas Woman’s Club sponsored 
two programs recently; the first a con- 
cert by the WPA String Quartet, and 
the second a piano recital by Jerome 
Rapport. 

Helen Gahagan, soprano, under the 
auspices of the Barnard College Club 
gave a program of songs at the Dallas 
Country Club on the evening of March 
29, before an enthusiastic audience 

Elizabeth Ayres sang on an invita 
tion program given by the Pieran Clul 
at Highland Park Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 31. 


MABEL CRANFILI 


STRADIVARIUS QUARTET 


OF NEW YORK 


WOLFE WOLFINSOHN 
ALFRED POCHON 


MARCEL DICK 
IWAN D'ARCHAMBEAL 


"A highly perfected ensemble" 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1937-1938 INCLUDE: 


NOV. - DEC.—Association of 
FEB.—Southern Tour 


A limited number of dates 


For information address: 1215 


Columbia 





American Colleges, Concert Project 


APRIL—Pacific Coast 


still available 


Madison New York 


Avenue, 


Records 
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Three Singers to Make American Debuts 





Graben Atelier 


Joel Berglund 


je. - HRE E eminent European singers 
» will make their first appear- 
unces in An A ge in the coming season 
> Erna Si ack, ratura soprano; Joel 
Berg! und, baritone; and Jussi Bjorling, 
tenor 
| Sack, after singing leading parts 
Rome throughout March 
has been working in Lon 
sound-film which is 
hase n the st Prince Otto.’ In 
\ugust she is to make a concert tour 
Holland, Belgium and France. She 
\ ike het \merican debut at a 
Generat Motors broadcast on Oct. 3) 
Far] November she will begin an 
engagt t ( cago City 
{ dix k g initia ippearance 
“The ba Tt Seville 
Jussi Bjorling, of the Royal Opera 
Stockholm, has obtained a short re 
lease trot his duties there to sing in 
two performances of ‘Don Giovanni’ at 
Salzburg. He | lso been invited to 
take part in a performance of Verdi's 
Re ler Tos 
Joel Berglund, also of the Royal 
Opera of Sweden, has been re-engaged 
for the June-July season of the State 
Opera in Vienna. where he will be heard 
in “Faust.” “The Fly Dutchman’ and 
‘Fidelio In August he will go to 
Buenos Aires for a season at the The- 


. 
> 

, ‘ | | 
itre Colon, whence he will 


Octobes to join the 


come directly 


Wagner ‘estival Singers 
The Wagnerian Festival Singers will 
ike st American tour of eight 
weeks next fall presenting excerpts 
Wagner's music dramas in con 
ce Ricl 1H ve in, conductot 
c Sel bet eng raged to di 
rect the grou hich is made up ot 


Hilda Konetzni, soprano; Marta Kra 


sova, cont Henk Noort, tenor: 
loel Berglun i. baritone: and Alexande1 
Kipnis, bass Karl Young will serve 
s Mr. Hegeman’s assistant All these 

tists are under the management of 





Erna Sack 





Hugo Edlund 


Jussi Bjdrling 


Dusolina Giannini to Sing in Brother's 
Requiem 

soprano of the 

will participate in 

brother Vit 


Dusolina Giannini, 
Metropolitan Opera, 
the world premiere of her 
torio Giannini’s Requiem, which will 
be performed by the Vienna Philhar 
monic on May 26. Mr. Giannini’s new 
piano concerto was performed by 
the National Orchestra Association dur 
ing the Spring. 


Prize Offered for Setting of Poem 

Cuicaco, April 20.—The Chicag« 
Council of Teachers of Singing has an 
nounced its first annual competition fot 
a setting for solo voice of Sidney 
Lanier’s ‘Evening Song’. The W. W 
Kimball Co. has endowed the 
$100 for the 


societ\ 


with an annual prize ot 


winner. \.G 








Voice 
Repertoire 
Program Building 


New York Studio: 
TRafalgar 7-6700 





160 W. 73rd St. 


EON CARSO 


Vember New 


York Singing Teachers’ 


Teacher of Singing 


Association 


For all information address 


Secretary: Leon 


Carson Studios 


Out-of-Town Studio: 


Voice Recording 
for 
Artist and Student 


Nutley, N. J. 
Nutley 2-2499 




















Symphony and Peabody Chorus 
Led by Schelling in Last 
of Municipal Concerts 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, Ernest Schelling, conductor, 
ended its series of municipal concerts at 
the Lyric on March 21 with a program 
that concluded with the performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in 
which the Peabody Conservatory Chorus, 
with Amy Evans, Margaret McDowell, 
Ivan Ivantzoff and Fraser Gange, as 
soloists, assisted. 

The Peabody Chorus had been care- 
fully prepared by its regular conductor, 
Louis Robert, to whom credit is due for 
the smoothness of the choral rendition. 
Fraser Gange, baritone, has fifty-seven 
performances in this symphony to his 
credit, and his reading of the taxing 
baritone part was an artistic demonstra- 
tion. Amy Evans, soprano, sang her 
solos with conviction and Margaret Mc- 
Dowell, contralto, did some _ distin- 
guished singing. Ivan Ivantzoff sang the 
tenor episodes brilliantly. Occasional 
lapses of attention were noticeable on 
the part of the orchestra. The program 
also included excerpts from Wagner’s 
‘Parsifal’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Rus- 
sian Easter’ overture. 


Youth Concerts Close 

The series of Young People’s pro- 
grams terminated on March 20 with a 
request program played by the Balti- 
more Symphony, Dr. Schelling conduct- 
ing. Awards of prizes in the essay con- 
tests were made by Mayor Howard W. 
Jackson, who bestowed honors upon 
young essay winners. Frederick R. 
Huber, municipal director of music, has 
arranged to have the winning essays 
placed on public exhibition at Enoch 
Pratt Library. 

The National Symphony, minus its 
usual conductor, Hans Kindler, gave its 
local concert at the Lyric on March 16, 
with Paul Whiteman and his group as- 
sisting. The audience responded warmly 
to the Rodger-Hart ‘All Points West’, 
and marveled at the harp presentation 
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by Casper Reardon, and the technical 
glibness of the saxophonist Al Galla- 
dore. Leonard Liebling was the an- 
nouncer of the “living program notes.” 

The Peabody Conservatory Orches- 
tra, Gustav Strube, conductor, with 
Glenn Carow, pianist; Sara Leaman, 
soprano, and Jerry Gould, baritone, as 
soloists, gave the program of the second 
concert of the current season on March 
15 in the main hall of the Peabody Con- 
servatory. The Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, 
the Franck Symphony and the ‘Slavic 
March’ of Tchaikovsky gave evidence 
of the thorough preparation which Dr. 
Strube had given the group. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


JUNIOR SYMPHONY GIVES 
PROGRAM IN PORTLAND 





Two Soloists Heard in Concert under 
Baton of Gershkovitch—Ballet and 
Recitalists Presented 
PoRTLAND, Ore., April 20.—Jacques 
Gershkovitch led the Portland Junior 
Symphony in a program of exceptional 
variety on Feb. 20. The orchestral 
numbers were by Bach, Nicolai, Mous- 
sorgsky and Goldmark. Barbara Jones, 
harpist, played Zabel’s Concerto in 
C Minor, and Malcolm Willis, pianist, 

Mozart’s Concerto in B Flat. 

W. B. McCurdy presented Col. W. 
de Basil’s Ballet Russe at the Paramount 
Theatre on Feb. 5. 

Richard Crooks and Frank La Forge 
collaborated in a concert on Feb. 23, 
under the management of the Ellison 
White Bureau 

The Portland Rotary Club sponsored 
the annual benefit concert for the Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children; Olga 
Steeb, pianist, played on Feb. 18, and 
Creighton Pasmore and Victor Treirice, 
duo-pianists, were heard on March 6, in 
the Saturday matinee series inaugurated 
by Martha B. Reynolds. 

Saint-Saéns’s oratorio “The Deluge 
was sung by a choir of 100 at the Hin- 
son Memorial Church, directed by 
Lauren B. Sykes. Henri Arcand was 
the accompanist. 


Trudi Schoop and her dancers were 
applauded in the ‘Blonde Marie’ at the 
auditorium, on March 22. 

Violet Burlingham, with Margaret 
Notz Steinmetz at the piano, and Bern- 
hard Abramowitsch, pianist, resident 
musicians, gave recitals in March. 

John Laing is the new president of 
the Portland Symphony Society. Mrs. 
Thomas D. Honeyman, Charles E. 
McCullough, Henry F. Cabell, Dr. W. 
S. Knox are the vice-presidents; Isa- 
bella Gauld and Mrs. William Wilson, 
the secretaries, and Frederick Green 
wood, the treasurer. 

Helen McCartney, Portland soprano, 
will represent the Northwest District 
in the contests of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at Indianapolis. 
Lenore Gregory and Grace Harding 
conducted the junior contests of the 
Oregon Federation on April 3. The 
solo contestants numbered 103 and the 
piano ensemble members twenty-four. 


J. F. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Celebrates 
Seventieth Anniversary 
CINCINNATI, April 20.—The Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music celebrated 
its seventieth anniversary on April 6 to 
11 with numerous concerts in which 
artists and faculty members took part. 
Marian Anderson, contralto, gave a re 
cital on March 31 sponsored by the 
Matinee Musicale, and Poldi Mildner, 
pianist, concluded the series of piano 
concerts offered by the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music on March 28. mm be. 
Furtwangler to Conduct at Covent 
Garden 
SERLIN, April 20.—Wilhelm Furt 
wangler will conduct the ‘Ring’, ‘Flie- 
gender Hollander’, ‘Parsifal’, and ‘Tris 
tan und Isolde’ at Covent Garden during 
the Coronation season, with the follow 
ing German artists as_ his 
Frieda Leider, Herbert Janssen, Rudolf 
Bockelmann, Margarethe Klose, Max 
Lorenz, Fritz Wolff, Paul Schoffler, and 
Ludwig Weber. Heinz Tietjen will 
have the stage direction, and Prof 
Proetorius will design the scenery and 
costumes. G. DE C. 


soloists . 
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“YOUTH or te WORLD” 


CYCLE FOR WOMEN'S VOICES AND ORCHESTRA OR PIANO 


by GENA BRANSCOMBE 

















GENA BRANSCOMBE 


Com poser-Conductor 


NEW YORK EVE. POST: “The fine program 
was brought to a close with ‘Youth of the World’ 
by Gena Branscombe. She not only writes her 
music but the texts as well, and then conducts it 
She must be considered one of the foremost 
women musicians.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN—(Herman Devries): 
“The one internationally known composer was 
Gena Branscombe, whose choral cycle “Youth of 
the World’ is ample evidence of the talent which 
has brought her to her present enviable position.” 


BOSTON HERALD: “A spectacular feature of 
the luncheon given by the Professional Women's 
Club was the singing of Gena Branscombe’s 
‘Youth of the World’ under the composer's 
direction.” 


ALBANY FREE PRESS: “Gena Branscombe 
is brilliant as a conductor. ‘Youth of the World’ 
which ended the recital was a thrilling litany for 
everlasting peace.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA—(New York): ‘Gena 
Branscombe’s ‘Youth of the World’ is a flaming 
poetic utterance told in accents of real beauty. 
real strength, and real truth.” 


“Youth of the World” has been 





given performance by Choral 
Organizations in the following 
cities: 

ALBANY INDIANAPOLIS 
ALLENTOWN LONDON | 
BOSTON MANILLA | 
BRIDGEPORT NEWARK | 
CALGARY NEW YORK 
CAMBRIDGE PRINCETON 
CHICAGO SEATTLE 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
EVANSTON WASHINGTON 


WHITE PLAINS 


Published by M. WITMARK & SONS, New York 
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OPERA PAYS SECOND 
VISIT TO HARTFORD 


Frank Foti and Jacques Gordon 
Conduct Local Symphony— 
Ballet in Debut 


HARTFORD, April 20.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera, appearing in Hartford for 
the second time this season, gave a su- 
perlative performance of ‘Die Walkire’ 
at Bushnell Memorial on March 16. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted. The cast 
included Mmes. Flagstad, Rethberg, 
and Branzell and Messrs. Melchior, 
Schorr and Hoffman. Anna Kaskas, a 
Hartford girl, was a Valkyrie. 

The Hartford Symphony was heard 
in Bushnell Hall on March 3 with 
Frank Foti as guest conductor. Guy 
Maier played Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in E flat, No. 22. The orchestral fare 
included works by Cherubini, Brahms, 
and Enesco. 

Jacques Gordon led the Hartford 
Symphony at Avery Memorial on 
March 14, a new concert series. Schu- 
mann, Bach, Wagner, and Liszt were 
represented on a well-played program. 

A recital by Nelson Eddy on March 
7 packed Bushnell hall, with all allow- 
able standees, concluding the Kellogg 
concerts in gala fashion. Theodore 
Paxson, pianist, assisted. 

The Hartford Ballet made its debut 
at Avery Memorial on March 13, with 
Carmel Angelo as choreographer and 
sponsor. ‘The scenes given were ‘Ballet 
Oriental’, to the music of Alexandre 
Luigini; ‘La Case di Vino’, music by 
J. Edward Schutt; and ‘La Mer’, to the 
music of MacDowell. 

Cecil Leeson, saxophonist, and Paul 
Creston, pianist, played for the Musical 
Club of Hartford on March 18. 

lhe Faculty String Quartet of Yale 
appeared on March 24 in the last of a 
series of chamber music programs spon- 
sored by the glee club of St. Joseph Col- 
lege. Works by Mozart, Tansman, and 
Brahms were given with rich tonal 
quality. 

A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted Jacques Gordon and the re- 
named Hartford WPA Symphony at 
Avery Memorial on March 31. Gold- 
mark’s ‘Rustic Wedding’ was given 
complete, also the Prelude and ‘Good 
Friday Spell’ from ‘Parsifal’ and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Russian Easter.’ 

Robert Kellogg’s series of Sunday 
concerts for the coming season will in- 
clude Fritz Kreisler, Lily Pons, Josef 
Hofmann, Betty Jaynes, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Gaspar Cas- 
sado. The events, starting late in Oc- 
tober, will continue one each month. 

The Bushnell series of orchestral con 
certs for next winter will again present 
the Boston Symphony, twice; also the 
National Symphony, Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

JouN F. Kyes 





Edward Austen Kane to Tour Middle 
West Next Season 

Edward Austen Kane, tenor, who is 
now appearing in ‘The Eternal Road’, 
will make a tour of the middle-Western 
states next season. Mr. Kane was solo- 
ist in the Cleveland Orchestra’s per- 
formance of ‘Harnasie’ in that city last 
February, and appeared in the orches- 
tra’s production of ‘Tannhauser’. He 
has also appeared as soloist with the 
People’s Symphony of Boston. Mr. 
Kane is a winner of the Atwater Kent 
contest and the National Federation of 
Music Clubs young artist’s contest. 
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(Continued from paor # 2 outmoded “chest-tone” production which 
and tonal treatment but for the most part midis to impair that portion of the scale. 
the Etudes were played too much as t CS Ghe upper wore cae cane Speak as 
nical studies. while more semsitive sha ihe simger did not sing any very high tones. 


fer aproach to all her numbers was in- 


of the phrase and a wider an “wil 
gp saleby ; telligemt and scholarly and her pronunciation 


range of dynamics would have mvested ius 


performance of the Schubert Fantasy wit » both Fremch and German well above the 

ereater musical significanc An apeorecia erage. Her best singing was done in 
‘ musical sigmi o¢ \ Dy t - < : aa 5 

audicars Ravel's songs, three from the ‘Histoires 


respoms 


applauded 







tive ae oe 5 ‘T 9 We 
elles” also one from ‘L’Enfant et les 
and “La Flute Enchantée’. To 
+ group she added de Falla’s Jota. 


rey > P 
wrt e\ges , 


Culbertson Gives Second Recital 





For his second re ral x SCaHoM, Theodore Walstrum provided metro- 
Alexander Culbe Ttson, WIOdMISst and Dnodinen omac and over-assertive accompaniments. 
incidentally, of the Bndge expert, chos 
a program of true wirtuas paanes wy 
therewith gave a considerabl lew Augusta Scheiber in First Recital 
pleasure to a lange gathermg m mM Augusta Scheiber 

all « ning of Ap He theza = 
=~" ~ > eve - £ ~ he pianist, gave her first 
with t : an Sonata mm \ A . recital at Town Hall 

“e ork somehow akin 1 mice $ i 7 
mnsperes os - . ; nes - on the evening of 
certo tor piano, which gets pe mre a April 11 Her pro- 
too litt] these da s H I > aoe “a i [ 
tox ~ e the lays. gram consisted of 

olac iT me 7 tiny ‘Cc Ps 
ist, Nicola NOPeiein pase two ‘Songs Without 
piano part some — an s “3 Words’, in A Flat 
ryt 11 the “as ’ , . 

voice ut th ga ’ and B Minor, the 

t ‘ ’ . T . . 
whi low } Scherzo a Capriccio 
with great ee - Brod and the Etude in f 
lant tec ym CSPCCIanys =~ = — Major, Op. 104, by 
ly ge ag Sauret cad Mendelssohn, the 

1 } atter halt mn tine j Tt ' . "a 
7 As latte hal i th } j Bach-Busoni Tocca- 
the dagi = 1 4 anc i ta in C, Beethoven's 
( ame Sonata Tt ] T aM Aw Inc . . mie : ‘ 
: aapance — ! - -- en ; Augusta Scheiber Sonata in A flat, 
_— s Conc ia . Op. 110, and a 

. t rmat tnroeup heme ‘ » <¢ » 4 4 : 

— power _ ? a os ‘aims group comprising the four pieces 
perior order. ihere we a § Opus 119, the Intermezzi in B Minor, 
rT? ns on the side | homatos xm ; A ; i 
erration y Winer amd C Major and the Rhapsodie 

"eECIS101 a exccuhon, Dut am tn r Ek : 
precision of executio » E flat Major. 
Mr. Culbertson agamn Sschast: ms Th sme i layi : 
: ; © earmest young pianist’s playing was 
“4197 1] eT ; ‘ LTE rs . > . . . 
musician! pias : Low 4 i ynd fluent and in meticulous attention 
innate artistry. He s heart ay rdher 


phrasing and other matters of 
results ot the most con 
Her best playing 


etal showed the 


Leslie Frick Gives Recital al Bartuzn- applicati nm 


Plaza »s dome im the Mendelssohn pieces, fot 
Leslie Frick, mezzo-som cin the quality of her tone was more 
been heard in various semm-private mectalls udequate tham for the later compositions. 
gave a song program reoccupation with technical accuracy and 
Plaza on the evening - tromomic inelasticity of rhythm, how- 
The list of works presente schasdl , r, has evidently caused neglect as yet 
aria from Handel's “Remaldo” with } = the development of the Imagination 
‘My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair amd "essary to give to Beethoven’s Opus 110 
Beethoven’s ‘Worship of Go Nate © expansive utterance it demands and to 
as the first group. The secomd was ~ rw Brahms intermezzi_ with the 
obvious Brahms and Strauss somes \ semsitiveness and subtlety of coloring they 
group of Ravel followed and « fim ’ She received much encouraging 
English which imcluded an over-balam Lp Pause 
eeu emis teen 
» Mites Stick's smedinn sales ie were tes Thea Behrens Makes Debut 
tiful and capable of much wariety Thea Behrens, mezzo-soprano, made an 
pression and color The oe spacious debut before an audience that 
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filled Steinway Hall on the evening of 
April 7, with Marion Kahn at the piano. 

Miss Behrens has an excellent voice, im 
pressing one, however, more as a soprano 
than a true mezzo. It is well placed and 
well sustained. She has, as yet, a some- 
what limited gamut of expression, though 
an agreeable personality and straightfor- 
ward style are promising assets. 

A well-chosen group by Hugo Wolf was 
the principal feature of the program and 
these songs were all well sung. A French 
group included works by Fauré, Duparc 
and Debussy, and the final one in English, 
by Rebecca Clarke, Gibbs and Kernochan 

D. 


Jac Gorodetzky Heard in Recital 

Jac Gorodetzky, a 
young Russian 
American violinist 
trained first in Phila- 
delphia and later in 
Paris, gave his first 
New York recital at 
Town Hall on the 
afternoon of April 
14. Beethoven's 
Sonata in G Major, 
Op. 30, No. 3, and 
the Bach Sonata in 
G Minor for violin 
alone were his major 
offerings, while the 
list further contained 
the Chausson ‘Poéme’, an Adagio in 
l’ by Corelli-Busch, the Caprice, No. 13, 
by Paganini, a Nocturne by Lili Bou- 
langer and the de Falla-Kreisler ‘Danse 
Espagnole’. 

Mr. Gorodetzky, who is the first violinist 
of the Stringart Quartet, displayed qual- 
ities of sound musicianship and the poise 
and dependability of an experienced 
chamber music player. His playing was 
technically clean and smooth and notably 
pure in intonation, and his tone, while 
small, was of good quality. The Corelli- 
Busch transcription was delivered with a 
good sense of style and the Paganini 
Caprice was negotiated neatly, though 
without the dash of virtuosic flair, while in 
the Bach sonata the fugue was the most 
effectively projected movement. The re- 
citalist’s interpretations in general were 
drawn to a small scale, lacking imagina- 
tion and temperamental warmth and fur 
ther handicapped by a narrow range of 
dynamics. He had adequate cooperation on 
the part of Herman Weinberg at the piano 
and received much applause from a sizable 
aw idience hoe 





Jac Gorodetzky 


Constantine Stronghilos at Town Hall 

Constantine Stronghilos, a young Greek- 
\merican who made a public appearance 
here as a small boy some years ago, gave 
a piano recital at Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 9. Opening with Chopin’s 
B Minor Sonata, Op. 58, his program pro- 
ceeded through Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques and Chopin’s Scherzo in B 
Minor, Nocturne in C sharp Minor and 
Ballade in F Minor to a ‘Danse Hebraique’ 
by Jacob Weinberg, Walter Niemann’s 
‘Mr. Pickwick’ and ‘Mr. Weller Drives His 
Coach’ and the Strauss-Tausig ‘Man lebt 
nur einmal’. 

The ambitious nature of this list at 
once bespoke the earnestness of purpose of 
the young man and his playing of it in 
dicated the possession of talent and respon- 
siveness to a musical stimulus. As _ yet, 
however, neither his technical equipment 
nor his interpretative understanding is suf- 
ficiently developed to cope adequately with 
the problems involved in the major works 
he had chosen for this program. A singu- 
larly disturbing lack of rhythmic sense is 
one of the more conspicuous fundamental 
points that call for concentrated attention 

( 


Eleanor Edmondson Gives Debut 
Recital in Town Hall 
Eleanor Edmondson, soprano, hailing 
from Pittsburgh, gave her first New York 
recital in the Town Hall on the afternoon 


of April 12, presenting an exacting pro 
gram which included arias from Franco 
Faccio’s ‘Amleto’ and from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’, as well as songs by Rach 


maninoff, Tchaikovsky, Schubert, Liszt and 
Strauss. The final group was of old Eng- 


lish works by Haydn, Arne and the famil- 
iar, anonymous ‘When Love Is Kind’ and 
‘Have You Seen but a Whyte Lyly Grow?’ 
Miss Edmondson exhibited a good vocal 
style, clear enunciation and musicianly in- 
tention and was awarded with apprecia- 
tive applause from an audience of size. 
Erno Balogh was the accompanist. D. 


St. Cecilia Club Introduces Wetzler 
Work 


The Saint Cecilia Club, conducted by 
Leon Barzin, gave its sixty-fourth concert 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
\storia on April 13 before a large audience. 
Three compositions by Rachmaninoff, the 
Ave Maria, “The Island’ and the ‘Floods 
of Spring’, opened the evening. They were 
sung in arrangements by Victor Harris, 
conductor emeritus of the club. 

Daniel Harris, baritone, accompanied by 
Gibner King, continued the program with 
a group of solos, Schubert’s ‘An die Leier’, 
Mark’s ‘Marienlied’, the Serenade from 
‘Don Giovanni’ and the ‘Largo al Fac- 
totum’ from ‘The Barber of Seville’. Rug- 
gero Vené’s ‘For Music’ and A. Walter 
Kramer’s ‘Song without Words’ brought 
the chorus again into play. 

Two songs by Duparc and David Stanley 
Smith’s ‘A Caravan from China Comes’ 
with Mr. Harris as soloist completed the 
first part of the concert. In the Magnificat 
and Gloria by Hermann Hans Wetzler, 
announced as a first performance, Bar- 
bara Weeden, soprano, William Hyman- 
son, violinist, and Gibner King, organist, 
assisted the chorus. The concert was cor 
dially received. W. 


Chamber Music Society Opens Festival 


Dedicating its first New York Spring 
Festival to Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
the Chamber Music Society of America 


opened the series with a program which 
included Walter Piston’s Quartet No. 2, 
Charles Griffes’s Flute Poem, Loeffler’s 
Partita for Violin and Piano and the first 
New York performance of Roger Sessions’s 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. 9, at the Fifth 
Avenue Galleries of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries on April 13. 

Special mention is owing to the Coolidge 


Quartet—William Kroll, Nicolai Bere 
zowsky, Nicholas Moldavan and Victor 
Gottleib—for their superb performance. 
The Piston work is cleverly stranded 


music, filled rather with technical skill than 
with warmth or fertility of invention. De 
spite the inordinate length of the finale, 
the Sessions quartet impresses the hearer 
with its coherence and contrapuntal dex 


terity. It is also lean, spare-ribbed music, 
rather arid in substance, but forceful and 
effective. 


In contrast, the colorful Griffes Poem, 
arranged and brilliantly played by Georges 
Barrére with Johana Harris at the piano, 
and the dexterous, sometimes rather lush, 
Loeffler Partita, magnificently played by 
Mr. Kroll and Frank Sheridan, gave evi 
dence of the variety of style in American 
music. Roy Harris and Paul Rosenfeld 
contributed introductory remarks. The 
audience overflowed the gallery and obvi 
ously delighted both in music and pet 
formance. W 


Jean Fardulli Gives Second Recital 


Jean Fardulli, baritone, who gave a re 
cital in Steinway Hall last month, reap 
peared in the same auditorium, presenting 
a program containing practically the same 
list ot works, on the evening of April 13 

(Continued on page 55) 
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This was one of Mr. Rodzinskis most ad- 
mirable achievements in yrorenneenen 9 The 
program was presented in cooperation 2 with 
the League of Composers I 


Iturbi Plays Mozart Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
\rtur Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Jose 
Iturbi, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Apml 
evening : 

Sinfonie Concertante Haydn 


Piastro, violin; J. Schuster, ‘cello; 
B. Labate, oboe; B. Kohon, bassoon 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 10 Shostakovich 


Concerto in D Mimor (K. 466 Mogart 
Mr. Iturhi 
Suite from ‘Facade’ . . . Walton 


The combination of Mozart and Iturbi 
is generally a felicitous one, and proved 
again to be so upon this occasion. It is 
hardly necessary to enumerate the various 
virtues of this artist's playing, and pian 
istically, where Mozart is concerned, 
Mr. Iturbi has no vices. The rippling fin- 
gerwork, 
phrases, and infinite gradations of tome that 
lend such charm to his readings, are taker 
tor granted All that remains is for the 
listener to admire the undistorted reflecti 
oi the composer in that bright tonal mirror 
which the pianist so constantly refurbish 

The Haydn Sinfonie, a work hardly raised 
tc the nth degree of that composer's power 
1eceived a scrupulous interpretation. Every 
tithe of craftsmanship and genial writin 
in the composition, was extracted by th 
meticulous performance of the f 
Mr. Rodzinski and the orchestr: 

Shostakovich’s fledgeling opus im sym 
phonic form is scarcely admirable with re- 
gard to basic material, though the ease wit 
which the young Soviet composer wr 
full orchestra at the age of twenty, was 
little short of astour with al 
pressions of this Russia’s work, it is 
ficult to put behind one the devil oi 
ery. Even ‘Lady Macbeth’, perhaps his 
most serious effort, is notable for tw 


delicacy 1 Modeling tt nS 








; 





stances of that sort. Despite the fact that 


the symphony is well establis mn numer- 
ous orchestral repertoires, its most reward- 
ing moments lie in the third movement 
where he has suffered several melodies t 
escape his pen. 

But whatever the faul 





! © Wor t 
self, its performance r Mr. Rodzinsk 
was excellent, and not only the audie 
but the men of the orchestra applauded 
his efforts, and the latter refusing to rise 
required him to receive the applause a 

[he program concluded with Waiton’s 
ingenuous and highly amusing ‘Fac: 
which was played here last season by t# 
same orchestra under Sir Thomas | 


Mischa Levitzki Is Soloist with National 


Orchestral Association 
National Orche stral Ass ciation, Le 








Barzin, conductor. 
pianist. Carnegie Hall. ‘lod I . after 
noon: 

Overture to “Don Giovanni Mogart 
Concerto in A, No. 23 (K. 488 Mozart 
Mr. Levitzki 
‘Coriolanus’ Overture Beethoven 
Concerto No. 2in B Flat, Op. 19_. Beethoven 
Mr. Leviteki 

The fifth and final concert of 
series given by the Nati ‘ral 
Association for the benefit of its scholar- 
ship fund employed Mr. Levitzki as soloist 
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in place of Rudolph Serkin, who, due to a 
conflict im concert engagements, was un- 
able to appear. Mr. Levitzki assumed the 
duties of solo interpreter with self-effacing 
artistry. . 

His performance was technically secure, 
his tome agreeable and of a depth as well 





Hari McDonald, Whose Concerto for Two 
Pianos Was Given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


as brilliance compatible with Mozart's 
rkling measures. However, little vari- 

in color lent a monotony to the con- 
Andante, though the very 
and tempo of the last movement, 
resto, carried the soloist along, more by 
irtue of its own bubbling course, than by 
is performance. The orchestral support 
sas astonishingly exact and _ well-disci- 





ert m the 


In the first movement of the Mozart Mr. 
itzki played the composer’s cadenza, but 
the Beethoven, supplied his own, which 
sely followed the composer’s harmonic 
scheme. The performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto was similar to that of the fore- 
eoing Mozart. If it did not transcend by 
virtue of emotional or imaginative insight 
1 the soloist’s paft, it was a capable ex- 
position, based upon solid musical attain- 
ments. The orchestra under Mr. Barzin 
xhibited seasoned virtuosity in the two 


prone P. 





Two Piano Work Introduced, As 
Stokowski Ends Visits 
lack Iphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
tor. Assisting artists, Alex- 
al > the rine and Jeanne Behrend, duo- 
anists. Carnegie Hall, April 13, evening: 


Fugue in G Minor (The Greater) 
Bach-Stokowski 


. 7 
< s 14 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
McDonald 


Miss Behrend and Mr. Kelberine 
Excerpts from Act III, ‘Parsifal’....Wagner 


The Philadelphians closed their New 
rk series with a blaze of tonal splendor. 
tach fugue, one of the most stirring 
_ Mr. Stokowski’s transcriptions, (re- 
cently altered in various details) served as 
an altogether invigorating beginning; 
though the revelation of the concert was 
the surprise performance of an arrange- 
ment of the chorale, ‘Mein Jesu, was fir 
Seelenweth’, which the conductor an- 
umeced as an additional number after 
had played the Brahms symphony. its 
straightforward melody of mystical adora- 
and grief, simply and tenderly scored 
strin gs, was of enamoring appeal, 
but the circumstances of its introduction 
2 considerable part of the audience being 
-ourse of exodus for the intermission 
and the imevitable cigarets outside—were 
not the most favorable for reverential lis- 





g 
‘ led novelty of the evening, 
he McDonald concerto for two pianos 
rd ras, had already been heard 
Philadelphia under the same conductor 
and with the same soloists) The perform- 
amce was one of much gusto, a quality in- 


herent in the concerto itself. Mr. Mc- 
Donald, one American composer who 
seems to have little difficulty in getting 
his works performed—has written with the 
expertness that has come to be expected 
of him. Both the expository first move- 
ment and the variational second yield the 
effect of being preliminary to _ the 
‘Juaresca’ that provides the tumultuous 
finale. The Mexican dance has here been 
utilized much as its Cuban counterpart was 
used in Mr. McDonald’s ‘Rhumba’ sym- 
phony, and with similar rousing effect. 
The piano parts are scarcely of the con- 
certo order, and may not present any 
strong enticement for artists concerned 
primarily with the display of their own 
virtuosity; but they require fluency, 
strength and rhythmic elan if the pianists 
are to hold their own with Mr. McDon- 
ald’s highly vitalized orchestra. The com- 
poser was present to share in the applause 
showered on the performers. 

The Brahms symphony and the ‘Parsifal’ 
music afforded opportunity for Mr. Sto- 
kowski to summon from his famous en- 
semble its most superb tonal qualities and 
in the face of the magnificence of the play- 
ing few listeners could have had the heart 
to quibble about details of tempi, such as 
the very slow beginning of the first move 
ment of the symphony and the exaggera- 
tions in subsequent changes of pace. 

: ie 
Hindemith Plays His Viola Novelty 
with Philharmonic 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Paul 
Hindemith, viola. Carnegie Hall, April 
15, evening: 

Organ Chorale in E Major, No. 1 

Franck-Loesser 

‘Death and Transfiguration’......... Strauss 

‘Der Schwanendreher’, Concerto on Old 
Folk Melodies for Viola and Orches- 
 Mrrerrrerer errr ere Hindemith 


“Mr. Hindemith 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor Beethoven 


53 


Mr. Loesser’s skillful arrangement of a 
work of typical Franckian melody and 
sonority, provided a friendly if not ex- 
citing prelude for what was to follow. 
Strauss and Beethoven being old stories, 
though Mr. Rodzinski’s performance of 
the tone poem and the symphony had de- 
tails that were individual, the interest of 
the evening was focused chiefly on the 
music and the personality of Paul Hinde- 
mith, present to play the solo viola part 
of his most recent major composition. A 
cordial greeting was extended the noted 
son of Hanau when he first appeared on 
the platform, a short, compact figure with 
youthful countenance and a_high-domed 
forehead; and the applause was protracted 
when he had finished the performance, 
though the new work developed a liberal 
measure of harshness, both as to the har- 
monic substance and details of the solo 
playing. 

For some reason, the title, ‘Der Schwan- 
endreher’ seems to be regarded as beyond 
translating. Hindemith has conceived of 
this personage as a medieval minstrel, 
something of an equivalent for the pied 
piper or a hurdy-gurdy man. Among vari 
ous old folk tunes adapted for his purposes 
is one, ‘Aren't you the Schwanendreher ? 
and for the purposes of attentive listen 
ing the audience seemed more than willing 
to consider the illustrious German as prop- 
erly cast in this role. But it was not to be 
expected of Hindemith that he would string 
folk melodies together in pretty patterns 
of the traditional order. He has used his 
distinctive skill to elaborate an atonal 
structure wherein the tunes supply rhyth- 
mic momentum, without having much op 
portunity to wax sentimental or saccharine 
To the traditionalist, much of the mere 
sound of this music is ugly. For the time 
being, at least, its interest is for the ad 
vance guard, and particularly for the tech 
nician, in spite of its apparent straight 
forwardness and its incorporation of folk 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Worcester Philharmonic Arouses Local Pride 





tart) 


rena aenme 
ES 
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The Worcester Philharmonic Orchestra with Walter Howe, Conductor 


WORCESTER, April 20. 
HE Worcester Philharmonic gave 
its second concert of the season in 
Mechanics Hall on April 7 before prac- 
tically a capacity audience. Mrs. J. Ver- 
non Butler received tumultuous applause 
after her performance as soloist in 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto. The orchestra, 
led by Walter Howe, played works by 
Gluck and Offenbach, but was heard at 
its best in Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony and Bizet’s ‘L’Arlesienne’ Suite 
No. 1. The organization now includes 
sixty-one local players, only three others 
being engaged from outside sources. A 
strong community spirit is evident in 
the group and in the attitude of its audi- 
ences 

The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducing, was heard at the 
Auditorium on April 14. Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor and Rimsky’s-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘Shéhérazade’ Suite were given 
with rich shadings. 

The Civic Music Association an- 
nounced at this time a recital on May 10 
by John Charles Thomas, baritone, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, replacing the 
program cancelled on account of Nel- 





Sensational Success of 


EDWARD 


MOLITORE 


as HEROD in “SALOME” 


with the 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


ote 


“Molitore as Herod, dramatically and 
vocally the highlight of the pre- 


sentation.” 
Cincinnati Times Star, Mar. 4, 1937 





“Molitore not only makes a vital characteri- 
zation of Herod but does as fine a singing 
job as this reviewer has ever heard.” 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Mar. 4, 1937 
sensational artistry of Molitore 
the city and people scrambled 
for seats (for the second performance). He 
is fully endowed with a voice of exceptional 
tonal timbre, an uncanny ability to act in 
character, and an intelligence that adds im- 
measurably to all he essays.” 
Musical Courier, Mar. 20, 1937 






ote 


Results: Engaged for two major 
roles in the Cincinnati 


May Festival 
Address: 1401 Steinway Hall, New York 














son Eddy’s illness. Over 3,000 members 
of the association renewed their mem- 
bership for the coming year and the 
waiting list quickly absorbed the remain- 
ing tickets up to the new limit of 3,500. 
Programs announced include: October 
26, Salzburg Opera Group; Nov. 29, 
Yehudi Menuhin; Jan. 21, Kirsten 
Flagstad; Feb. 4, Richard Crooks and 
Emanuel Feuermann; April 12, Boston 
Symphony. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Co- 
lette d’Arville, soprano, charmed a small 
but enthusiastic audience at the Audi- 
torium on April 5. 

The Stradivarius Quartet of New 
York was heard at the Art Museum on 
April 4, concluding the series of free 


concerts. Joun F. KyYes 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Klemperer Conducts Fourth in 
Series with Steuermann 
as Piano Soloist 





Los ANGELES, April 20.—Eduard 
Steuermann was piano soloist in the 
fourth program of the Beethoven series, 
presented by the Philharmonic under 
Otto Klemperer in the Auditorium on 
April 10. The pianist, lately from Vi- 
enna was heard in Hollywood Bowl 
last summer, and added to the impres- 
sion he made at that time as an artist 
of refinement and technical skill. The 
Fourth and Seventh Symphonies were 
programed by Mr. Klemperer, who was 
thunderously received by a _ capacity 
audience. 

The Philharmonic donated its ser- 
vices in a Gabrilowitsch Memorial con- 
cert, arranged by Merle Armitage, on 
April 7. Brahms’s First Symphony was 
conducted by Mr. Klemperer; Marion 
Talley sang ‘Goin’ Home’; Charles 
Gorin sang Ravel’s ‘Kaddish’, and 
Lewis Browne gave a short address 
and explained the purpose of the me 
morial fund. 

The last symphonic program on April 
14, of the Federal Symphony, might be 
termed Schonberg night, since the en 
tire program was devoted to his compo- 
sitions and those of several of his stu- 
dents. Gerald Strang conducted the 
first half of the evening, the program 
being devoted to ‘American Life’, a 
jazz scherzo, by \dolph Weiss; ‘Noc- 
turne’ by Oscar Levant, the Second 
Movement from a suite for chamber 
orchestra by Mr. Strang, and Passacag- 
lia, Op. 1, by Anton von Webern. 
Schonberg led the orchestra through a 
request performance of his recently 


ee 


heard symphonic poem, ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande’, in the second part of the 
concert. Strang’s music possesses some 
really enjoyable moments. Muted 
strings in open harmony are effectively 
employed to evoke color moods. 

A radical change in the plans of the 
Federal music project again brings 
opera to the fore as the chief objective. 
Gastone Usigli, county supervisor, and 
his assistant, Jacques Samossoud, are 
at present bending every effort in 
preparation of programs for a May 
festival, that will include excerpts from 
‘Aida’ and ‘The Mastersingers’. The 
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list also includes Taylor’s ‘The King’s 
Henchman’, and Louis Gruenberg’s 
‘Jack and the Bean Stalk’. Symphony 
concerts are now planned as fortnightly 
events. 

Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo’, presented in 
an English version by an all Negro 
cast, proved to be an interesting and 
successful experiment of the project. 
The chorus, trained by Carlyle Scott, 
provided some thrilling singing in the 
Mason Opera House presentation, led 
by Dr. Alois Reiser, and provides a 
staunch background for the cast of 
principals. Hat D. Crain 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 52) 


His singing exhibited all the excellent qual- 
ities of the previous hearing, an engaging 
personality and variety in interpretation as 
well as clear diction in all languages used. 
His audience was in complete sympathy 
with him throughout the evening. D. Cal- 
linicos was again an admirable accompanist. 


University Glee Club Sings at 
Waldorf-Astoria 


The University Glee Club of New York 
City, Channing Lefebvre, conductor, gave its 
eighty-sixth members’ concert (this is its 
forty-third season) in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of April 15. The assisting 
artists were Francis Moore and Harry 
Gilbert, pianists, and a male quartet, “The 
Commuters’, which included Percy B. 
Morningstar, Roger P. Bird, Paul R. Hol- 
lenbach, and Howard C. Barber. 

The club, which responded with admir- 
able precision and unanimity of ensemble 
to Mr. Lefebvre’s conducting began its 
program with Leisring’s ‘O Filii et Filiae’, 
an early seventeenth century Easter hymn; 
Brahms’s “The Little Sandman’, Philip 
James’s “The Victory Riders’, with Alan 
B. Campbell as soloist; Mr. Lefebvre’s own 
work, ‘Battle Chant of the Janissaries’, as 
well as six folk tunes of various countries 
and numerous college songs. 

Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Moore played Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre’, Arensky’s Waltz. 
Chopin’s ‘Minute’ Waltz and Sowerby’s 
‘The Irish Washerwoman’, the latter in 
their own arrangement for two pianos. 
Frederick F. Quinlan was accompanist for 
the club 


Maganini Ensemble Plays “Royal” Music 


Music by royalty opened the concert 
given by the Maganini Chamber Symphony, 
conducted by Quinto Maganini, for the 
Chamber Music Society of America on 
April 3 at the Fifth Avenue Galleries of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries. Mr. 
Maganini introduced works by Henry 
VIII, Louis XTIT, Gesualdo, Frederick the 
Great and Prince Louis Ferdinand by brief 
descriptions. 

The small ensemble of strings, woodwind 
and trumpet is admirably suited to present 
such music as Henry’s Passetyme and 
Gesualdo’s madrigal in keeping with its 
nature But music by rovalty has its 
longueurs. In the Rondo for piano and 
orchestra by Prince Louis Ferdinand, John 
Kirkpatrick was the soloist, dealing ade 
quately with its moderately interesting 
measures 

When the fourth Brandenburg Concerto 
by Bach, that monarch of music, appeared, 
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‘GRAND DUKE’ STAGED BY BLUE HILL TROUPE 


the program took on new life. In present- 
ing one of Gottschalk’s once universally 
popular Creole pieces in orchestral form 
Mr. Maganini delved into the byways of 
American music as he had previously in 
European. The Sibelius Elegie for King 
Christian II and Mr. Maganini’s ‘Vene- 
tian Doll’ rounded out the program. The 
audience was small but interested and cor- 
dial. ] 


Young Greek-American Flutist 
Makes Debut 


Lambros Demetrios Callimahos, 26-year- 
old Greek-American flutist, has already 
achieved a considerable reputation as a re- 
citalist in Europe, but he was heard by 
his American compatriots and other local 
concertgoers for the first time on the eve- 
ning of April 15 in the Town Hall. 


A product of Rut- 
gers College and 
the Juilliard School 
of Music, Mr. Calli- 
mahos demonstrated 
that he is not only 
a virtuoso of parts, 
but also a_ serious 
and learned musi- 
cian, thus refuting 
an old superstition 
that the scholarship 
of flute players is 
something less than 
Lambros Demetrios that of their fellow 
Callimahos instrumentalists. His 
weighty program 
included, in the first half, a trio of sonatas 
by Bach, Beethoven and Hindemith. The 
Hindemith was of special interest because 
it was a first New York performance and 
also because it called forth from the per- 
former some of the best playing of the 
evening. Here were revealed Mr. Calli- 
mahos’s perfect intonation, remarkably ac 
curate finger and lip articulation and gen 
erally pleasing tonal quality. His dynamic 
range is not wide, so that degrees of tonal 
intensity were not emphatically distin- 
guished, but within a restricted compass his 
adjustments were sound and artistic. 

The second half brought arrangements 
by the player of two excerpts from Bach’s 
Orchestral Suite in B Minor, and the 
Paganini Caprice, No. 24 These were 
among the most brilliant of his interpreta 
tions and gave many opportunities for dis 
play of technical virtuosity. The list con 
cluded with pieces, mostly arrangements, 
by Mozart, Rameau, Ravel, Debussy and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Arpad Sandor gave 
admirable support at the piano. The audi 
ence was a large one and displayed much 
enthusiasm ‘ 


Gerturde SaVoie Heard in 
Barbizon Recital 


Gertrude SaVoie, soprano, gave a song 
recital at the Barbizon on the evening of 
April 13, with WHarold Genther at the 
piano. Miss SaVoie sang effectively a 
program which included arias from ‘Ete- 
ocle’ by Cesti: Massenet’s ‘Manon’ and 
from ‘Pagliacci’ as well as song grouns 
in French and English. Throughout the 
evening she displayed a good, well-trained 
voice and a definite vocal style which won 
a ready response from her audience 


Liederkranz Ends Season 


Joining forces in the last concert of the 
season, the Liederkranz Male Chorus. di- 
rected by Peter Boergermann, and _ the 
Liederkranz Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Francis Buebendorf, presented 
a long and contrasted program on April 
3 at the club in 58th Street with Toscha 
Seidel as guest soloist. 

The Euryanthe overture was followed 
by choruses by Wohlgemuth. The chorus 
sang with a virile body of tone and musical 
feeling which could have dealt creditably 
with compositions more exacting than 
those heard. John H. Craft, tenor, and 
Paul Troll, baritone, were soloists ; George 
Fishberg did yeoman service at the piano 
The orchestra, also, performed with festive 
spirit. Works by Neumann and Weinzierl 
continued the choral portion of the pro- 
gram, and Skilton’s Indian dances brought 
the concert to a rousing close. 

Mr. Seidel was in brilliant form in the 
groups interspersed in the program, and 





Last Gilbert and Sullivan Work 
Makes a Tardy New 
York Entry 


Last in the series of fourteen works of 
the operetta genre in which W. S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan collaborated, “The 
Grand Duke’ had a belated introduction to 
New York at the Heckscher Theatre on 
the evening of April 7. The production was 
made by the Blue Hill Troupe, which for 
thirteen years has given a Gilbert and 
Sullivan work annually. Three perform- 
ances of ‘The Grand Duke’ were given on 
succeeding evenings for the benefit of 
Everybody’s Thrift Shop. Edmond W 
Rickett, who was associated with Gilbert 
in England, was the musical director and 
conductor. 

Whether some one will yet unearth the 
record of a previous performance in Man- 
hattan remains to be seen. Brought out 
in London by the D’Oyly Carte company 
on March 7, 1896, the work had a run 
of 123 nights, the shortest of any in the 
series since the first, “Thespis” in 1871. 
This compared with 672 for the ‘Mika- 
do’, (1885), and 700 for ‘Pinafore’ (1880), 
which had the longest initial run. 

As viewed and listened to in 1937, ‘The 
Grand Duke’ is typical and worthy Gil 
bert and Sullivan. It has characteristic, 
lively melodies, an effective patter song 


syeseeeonen nes 


in the encores which he generously pro- 
vided outdid even his previous corusca 
tions. The hall was filled with an enthus1 
astic audience W. 


Miriam Marmein Gives Dance Program 


Once more Miriam Marmein gave evi 
dence, in her only dance program of the 
season at the Barbizon Plaza on the eve- 
ning of April 4, that she is a thoughtful 
and constructive artist. Eschewing the 
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or two, some pretty choruses and en- 
sembles, plenty of Gilbertian wit and 
(as is inevitable) a few stale puns. Its 
setting in Speisesaal, a pretty Germanic 
state, provides plenty of opportunity for 
operetta ‘color.’ Its nonsense about the 
‘statutory duel’ prescribed by law for 
this country—a duel decided by drawing 
cards, with the loser legally dead while 
the winner steps into his shoes—affords 
the usual opportunity for complications 
more verbal than factual. 

The Blue Hill production was attrac- 
tive in its sets and costuming, and the 
participants possessed the engaging 
quality of youth. Sung and acted ac- 
ceptably, the work was presented with 
much of the requisite spirit. What was 
most needed was a sharper enunciation 
of Gilbert’s words, too much of the fun 
in the lyrics being enjoyed chiefly by 
those on the stage rather than those out 
front. A praiseworthy undertaking, the 
patronage was commensurate and the 
reception enthusiastic. 

The chief parts were assigned as fol 
lows: 

Rudolph, F. Leighton Meserve; Ernest Dumm 
kopf, James H. Blauvelt; Ludwig, John ™ Jay 


Schieffelin; Dr. Tannhauser, Chandler Cudlipp 
The Prince of Monte Carlo, Benjamin T. Hoog 
land; Viscount Mentone, John Clarkson Jay: 
Ben Hashbaz, William Richmond: Herald, John 
G. Davis; The Princess of Monte Carlo, Emily 
F. Bilkey: The Baroness von Krakenfeldt, Lois 
Lindon Schieffelin: Julia Jellico. Virginia Bar 
tow; Lisa, Elizabeth Quay 


angularities of the “expressionism” of the 
moment, Miss Marmein gave a delightful 
evening of items in some of which she was 
assisted by a group. 

Many of the dances were caricatures in 
which the artist’s ability as a mime was 
called into play with happy results. ‘La 
Ballarine’ to music by Delibes was one of 
the best of these. ‘A Prelude’, to music by 
Bach was interesting and ‘Chef d Orchestre’ 
with music by Scriabine definitely worth 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Juvenile Debutants Heard in 
Recital — Many Visiting 
Artists Give Concerts 


SAN Francisco, April 20.—The 
gamut of dance expression has been re- 
vealed here within recent weeks with 
the presentations of Trudi Schoop, 
Pauline Koner, Ted Shawn and _ his 
Men Dancers, and Martha Graham and 
her group of twelve girls. A greater 
diversity of dance ideas could scarcely 
be assembled on any stage, for even the 
classic Russian ballet had a representa- 
tion on Shawn’s programs which pre- 
ceded by a single day the somber but 
rhythmically vital dance movements and 
patterns of the Graham cult. 

No season is complete without juve- 


nile debutants, and two recent ones 
proved worthy of mention. First and 
foremost was twelve-year-old Laura 


Dubman, pianist, who won recognition 
in New York in the interim between her 
debut here as a child prodigy at eight, 
and her return as a juvenile artist. She 
was soloist at the first of the Young 
People’s Symphonies, playing under 
Schelling’s baton, and a week later gave 
a concert of her own in Veterans’ Audi- 
torium in which she revealed stellar 
potentialities. The other promising art- 
ist was Rita Lorraine, sixteen-year-old 
violinist. 

Visiting artists have included the 
Roth String Quartet; Eduard Steuer- 
mann, Viennese pianist; the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir under Dr. Melius Chris- 
tiansen; Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist ; 
Helen Gahagan, soprano, in her first 
song recital; and Maria Karinska, a 
contralto. Philip Nelson, pianist; Law- 
rence Strauss, tenor; Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly, soprano, head the list of suc- 
cessful resident recitalists of the past 
fortnight. 


School Music Conference 


At the recent California Western 
school music conference a massed chorus 
of 345 high school and junior college 
students selected from 100 or more 
schools in nearly as many cities, sang 
phenomenally well under the baton of 
Glenn Woods, with expert attacks, nu- 
ance, and fine diction. Alfred Hertz 
conducted an equally diversified orches- 
tra group of 129 in the Allegro con 
fuoco from Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony, Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ Suite No. 
2 and Strauss’s ‘Gypsy Baron’ Overture 
with equally amazing results. 

During the four-day conference spe- 
cial commendation was also won by 
Virginia Short’s Stockton High School 
Orchestra, Iven Shields’ Sacrament 
Junior College A Cappella Choir, Flos 
sita Badger’s San Francisco Junior 
College A Cappella Choir, Edna Barr 
Love’s Modesto Junior College Men’s 
Glee Club, William Olds’ Redlands’ 
University Girls’ Glee Club, and M. 
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DANCE GROUPS SEEN IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Devlin’s Lowell High School Orchestra 
of this city. 

The Loring Club, this city’s sixty- 
year-old male chorus led by Wallace 
Sabin, gave its anniversary concert in 
Veterans’ Auditorium with Sophia 
Samorukova, soprano, and the Bem In- 
strumental Trio as assisting artists. 
José Cansino, dancer, was seen in a 
program of Spanish dances on April 15. 

The San Francisco Quartet intro- 
duced Domenica Brescia’s ‘Ecuadorian 
Sketches’ between Beethoven’s A Major 
Quartet Op. 18, No. 5, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Quartet, Op. 30, No. 3, for its two 
March concerts, one subscription, one 
popular. The composer shared in the 
ovation which was accorded the novelty, 
a charming piece of instrumentation ot 
grateful melodic themes. 


Novelties Featured 


Novelties also featured the program 
given by the most novel of our cham- 
ber music organizations, the San Fran- 
cisco Wind Instrument Ensemble, in the 
Century Club Hall under the manage- 
ment of Lulu Blumberg. A sextet by 
Hans Bullerian for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, bassoon and piano; Kriens’s, Trio 
‘Ronde des Lutins’ for flute, oboe and 
clarinet; Huguenin’s Opus 31, ‘La Fi- 
leuse au Rouet’ and ‘La Poule, L’Ane 
et le Coucou’, and two pieces by J. Guy 
Ropartz, ‘Lent’ and ‘Vif’, for woodwinds 
and horn, contrasted with Mozart’s E 
Flat Quintet. The program was beauti- 
fully played by the members of this new 
ensemble which had given one concert 
previously. It is composed of the first 
chair men of the symphony woodwind 
and horn sections, and their assisting 
pianist, Carolyn Cone Baldwin. 

Giulio Minetti’s Sinfonietta concluded 
its season on Feb. 16 giving the Ameri- 
can premiere of Yoritsune Matsudaira’s 
‘Pastorale’ for sinfonietta. 

The Hart House String Quartet play- 
ed works by Delius, Dohnanyi and Bee- 
thoven in Community playhouse under 
the Seckels-Cross Management. 

Nancie Monteux made her dance de- 
but recently, and was particularly ap- 
plauded for her work in Ravel’s ‘Danse 
Profane’. The Pasmore String Quartet, 
J. Nielson, pianist, and Virginia Mor- 
gan, harpist, assisted. 

Marian Anderson, contralto, gave a 
recital in the Peter Conley series on 
Feb. 24. Kosti Vehanen was the accom- 
panist.. 

Adolph Bolm is no longer connected 
with the San Francisco Opera Ballet 
School, nor with the Opera Association. 
Unauthenticated reports indicate that 
Michel Fokine will be his successor. 
Mr. Bolm has moved to Hollywood. 

The Russian Imperial singers gave a 
program in Scottish Rite Auditorium 
recently, and Yeichi Nimura and Lisan 
Kay danced at Veteran’s Auditorium 
Trudi Schoop and her troupe gave “The 
Blond Marie, and were seen later in 
two other works of their repertoire. 





Andres Segovia, guitarist, was another 
recitalist of recent date. 
Marjory M. Fismer 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 
LEAD COAST FORCES 


Stravinsky and Schelling Con- 
duct Own Works—Municipal 
Chorus Joins Symphony 

San Francisco, April 
phony programs have ranged from 
Mozart to Stravinsky and Ernest Schell 
ling, with the two latter appearing m 
person as composer-conductors: Sitra- 
vinsky to lead his ‘Symphony of Psalms 
with orchestra and Municipal Chorms 
Schelling to conduct a series of fom 
young people’s concerts for which lhe 
acted as conductor and narrator, and 1 





20.—_Swm- 


appear with the San Francisco Sw 
phony on its regular series as soloist 
in Schumann’s Piano Concerto, and as 


conductor of his own excellent “Victor 
Ball,’ at the concerts of April 9 and I 
Stravinsky’s acrid harmomies com 
trasted with Rossini’s “Stabat Matter’ 
which was conducted by Hams Leschke 
leader of the finely trained Ma 
Chorus which co-operated with the San 


ene 
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Francisco Symphony in both works 
The soloists for the Rossini opus were 
Marie Montana, sopran Margaret 


O’Dea, contralto; Cecil Lamstin, ter 
and Douglas Beattie, bass 
Boerner and Beattie Are Soloists 
A complimentary concert by the S 
Francisco Symphony, fimanoed 
balance of the tax-created fund 


by the Art Commission, was ¢ 
the Exposition Auditorium on April 4 
with Charlotte Boerner, s 


Douglass Beattie, bass, as soloists 
Pierre Monteux conducted siti 
popular program consisting of Berlioz’s 
‘Carneval Romain’ Overture, Debussw’s 
‘Festivals’, Dukas’s ‘Sorcerer’s Appret 
tice’, the ‘Bacchanale’ from “Tamm! rer 
in the Paris version with members 
the Municipal Chorus assisting 


Strauss’s ‘Til Eulensmegel’ Dhe sol 
ists were heard in excerpts ft ] 
Marriage of Figaro’, “Der Freitschat 


‘La Traviata’, Boris Gon 
‘Tannhauser’, and “The f eT S 
ville’. 

Mr. Monteux conducted Brahms’: 
Third Symphony as the major work 


from “A 
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pril 9 amd 10 when Ernest Schelling 
shared the program honors, and on 
April 16 amd 17 he featured Ravel’s ‘Le 

mbean de Couperin’, the Prelude and 
Love-Death” from “Tristan und Isolde’, 
amd Strauss’s “Dom Quixote’, which 
bromght special recognition to William 
V Berg and Nathan Firestone, 
solo “cellist amd solo viola player, respec- 
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ium Charles Thomas sang ‘Eri Tu’ 
Masked Ball’, ‘Largo al Fac- 
! The Barber of Seville’, 
umd the Prologue to ‘Pagliacci’. 
Marjory M. FISHER 


tum” from 





SONGS BY KLEMPERER 
SUNG IN LOS ANGELES 


Ceadecter im Guise of Composer 
en Pregram by Saunders — Other 
Califernians Represented 


Los Anceres, April 20—Laura 


> ers, soprano, gave a program of 
somgs im the Biltmore Music Room on 

r 3 Mrs. Saunders coupled 
three somgs by Otto Klemperer with 
Br ss “Wie Melodien ziet es mir’, 


md Strauss’s “Cacilie’. 

iuctor fared well in his new 
nse, especially im the second of the 
hebten sich Seide’. Fol- 
mg mtermission, the singer made a 
sracetul gesture im behalf of California 
mposers, amd listed songs by Richard 
urge Liebling, Mary 
tr Moore, Louis Danz, Lazar 
Samotlotf, Bessie Frankel, Guy Bevier 

Villiams amd Elinor Warren 
Martom Anderson appeared in Behy- 
mer series om March 2, with Kosti Ve- 
mem aS accompanist, and Andres Se- 
rovia, guitarist played in the Auditori- 


he com 


tor on ~~ ne 


Take Saunders. (ret 


who appeared re- 
hm Charles Thomas, who 
m April 9, and Lawrence Tibbett. 
St. Olaf’s Lutheran Choir, conducted 
ristemsem, gave a of con- 
California on April 

&. 9 amd 11, amd Ted Shawn and his 
two dance pro- 


series 
Southern 
~— were seen in 
crams om Apri 3 

Kerby gave a program of 
‘egro music om April 14, Sylvain 
String Quartet gave the last 


three subscription concerts on April 

m@ Lowis Kaufmann, violinist, gave 

“ital om April 12. Leona Neblett, 

ism a violimist was heard on April 11 
t Halmby College H. D. C. 
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Westminster Choir School and 

Talbott Series Will Join in 

Giving American Works 

Princeton, N. J., April 20.—As a 
new departure this year the West- 
minster Choir School’s Modern Music 
Festival and the Talbott Festival will be 
combined in a single Festival of Ameri- 
can Music to be held from Tuesday, 
May 4, to Saturday, May 8, inclusive. 
This festival will begin at 4 o’clock on 
the afternoon of May 4, when the Roth 
Quartet will play the string quartet 
transcription of ‘The Art of the Fugue’. 
That evening at 8 o’clock a Forum of 
American Music will be conducted by 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith. 

On Wednesday, May 5, at 4 o’clock, 
a concert of contemporary American 
chamber music will be given, with the 
following program: 

Quartet Tee er Ter Paul Creston 

Roth Quartet 
Sonata for ‘Cello and Piano..Eda Rapaport 


Janos Scholz, Johana Harris 


Three Songs in Praise of Death..John Duke 
Voice and String Quartet 
Joseph Lautner, Roth Quartet 
Quartet ...............Nicolas Berezowsky 
Roth Quartet 
At 8 o’clock that evening there will be 
a concert of early American choral 
music sung by the Westminster Chapel 
Choir, directed by John Milton Kelly. 
The program will be: 
Psalm Thirty-two ) 
Psalm One Hundred Nineteen | 
from Ainsworth Psalter, published 1612 
An Anthem from the One Hundred Four 
teenth Psalm......... Frances Hopkinson 
The Lord Descended from Above 
James Lyon 
Chester (the Song of the Revolution) 
William Billings 
Lamentation over Boston..William Billings 
Ode to Science “ Jezaniah Sumner 
Swift as an Indian Arrow Flies 


William Billings 
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COMBINED FESTIVAL PROGRAMS LISTED 


Mississippi 1 from Southern Harmony 
Babe of Bethlehem | Arr. by John Powell 
O Magnify the Lord..........4 Anonymous 


Praise Ye the Lord... 
(from Bay State Collection) 

God Is Great.. .from “Ephrata Cloister”’ 

Arr. Joseph W. Clokey 

Magnificat ...... Carl Theodorus Pachelbel 


A second concert of contemporary 
American chamber music will be given 
on Thursday, May 6, at 4 P. M. The 
following will be the program: 


Rhapsody for Violin and Piano 
Ralph R. Travis 
Feri Roth and Johana Harris 

Trio for Violin, ‘Cello and Piano 
Mortimer Browning 
Feri Roth, Jonos Scholz and Johana Harris 
Stabat Mater for String Quartet and Soprano 
Virgil Thompson 

Roth Quartet and LoRean Hodapp 

Passacaglia and Fugue. Gardner Read 

Carl Weinrich, Organist 
String Quartet (sixth). Quincy Porter 

Roth Quartet 


That evening at 8 o’clock the West 
minster Choir, conducted by Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, will be heard in the 
following program of contemporary 
American choral works: 


Choral Symphony 
Time and Death.. ..Dorothea Fee 
May Time 3a aces a Leo Rich Lewis 
OQ Lord Have Mercy (for male Chorus 
Christos Vrionidies 
Navajo War Dance ..Arthur Farwell 
Sweet and Low.......Normand Lockwood 
For One Fallen in Battle 
Charles Martin Loeffle: 
Alleluia ..... istanws cha wend George Lyn 
Choral Memorial...... Harrington Shortall 
Fugue ..... Meee © ..Roy Harris 


Evelyn B. Bull 


On Friday, May 7, the ‘Mass in B 
Minor’ by Johann Sebastian Bach will 
be sung by the Westminster Choit 
School in Princeton University Chapel 
The ‘Kyrie’ and ‘Gloria’ will be given at 
5 o’clock, and the ‘Credo’, ‘Sanctus’ and 
‘Agnus Dei’ at 8. Dr. Williamson will 
conduct. The soloists will be from the 





ARTHUR 


by Arthur Loesser. 


“Played with an exhilarating 


| Pianist | 
Soloist: New York Philharmonic, March 4-5-6-7 
(Dohnanyi’s “Variations on a Nursery Air’ ) 


“The elaborate solo part was played very ably and brilliantly 
The performance was a triumph for con- 
ductor and soloist.”—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times. 


phrasing, swift and unerring fingers and an unfailing quality of 
tone through all the glittering passage work. 
playing and the audience knew it.”"—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 
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Concert Management VERA BULL HULL, Steinway Bldg., New York 


LOESSER | 


art, with perfection of accent and 


It was good piano 











Violin 


DA 





- Violin and Viola solos ... Annie 
with Harp accompaniment re- marvellous 
vealed anew the sterling ar- Harp gives 
tistry of Mary Pasmore. The 
Harp accompaniments were 


San Francisco “News”’ achieved. 


VERA BULL HULL 
Steinway Bidg. 
113 West 57th St.. New York Los Angeles, 





MARY 


PASMORE 


ANNIE LOUISE 


Harp 


quality of sympathetic under- 
¢ r standing combined with tech- 
extraordinarily effective. nical brilliancy seldom 


New York “Times’ 


Available for Joint Recitals or Separate Engagements 


BEHYMER-ROCCAMORA 
Auditorium Bldg. 
California 


and Viola 


VID 





Louise David's 
mastery of the 
her playing a 


. Music that was baffling, 
provocative, stimulating. in- 


teresting and vital was played 
in superfine manner by Mary 
Pasmore last night. 


" San Francisco “‘Chronicle”’ 


ALICE SECKELS-ELSIE CROSS 
Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, California 








faculty of Westminster Choar School 

On Saturday, May &, the Department 
of Educational Dramatics, under the 
direction of Mrs. Rhea B. Williamsom 
will present Jean Webster’s “Dadd 
Long-Legs’. 


Always one of the 


features of the Festival is the comoert 
the Westminster Choirs—Past, Presemt 
and Future, which will be held om the 
campus of Westminster Choar Schoo! 
3 o'clock. The fimal periormmance 


Festival week is the concert Prescmie: 
by a combined chorus of approximate 
3,000 voices made up 


Westminster Choir School, Primoetos 
Choral Union and some forty emest 
choirs under Westminste7 be TS 
The Festival processia wal nee 
5:30 to be followed by the Ta 

6:30. 


The judges who chose thes 
are Roy Harris, ( 
Boepple, Aaron Copel 


and Quincy Porter 


CHICAGO MUSIC COLLEGE 
LISTS SUMMER FACULTY 


Plans Two Terms fer Master Sches— 
Seventieth Anniversary Fete 
to Be Held on Jume 23 


C HICAG( \pri]l 2 r 
Musical College thas issme 
catalogue of the 1937 Sy 
School [wo terms , 
first from June 28 1 9 7 
second from Aug. 9 to Sent — 
cial seventiet] annivers 
cert will be IVE it Ob yexcthy 
June 23, and the 
concert and exercises tales 


the same hall on Jume 25. S 

contests will be hel 
The summer scho 

the services 

men of the various 


Rudolph Ganz | ’ ? } 
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music educatior Max W 
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summe + ~ 
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Olef Anders t} Ms 
si lucatior Mari { 


ods; Gladvs M. Wel 


Franklin Madser the . - ' oe 
William Braid White Tics —) 
persor Madser vO; 7 . 
Among the guest te re } 
Maude Fender Guten , S 
Melvin Hintz, Lol > ; 
rect Wis we 
The Chicago Mus em 
credited by the Nor ( , 
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on Education, an mstitutior cones 
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Brailowsky te Present Chopin Cyrck 


A Chopin cycle, mclodme 


169 works ot this POET he 
presented for the nTrst } 
York next season by Alex 


owsky, it has been am 


Che ] . 
re CVCK Will CO 
given in the Town Hal he hes 


be announced later 
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LILLIAN 


Gustafson 


Soprano 





x ¥. SUN: 

“Freshness of voice—an almost 
startling delight.” 

CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL: 
‘Delightful te hear her ex- 
tremely beautiful voice.” 

CHICAGO AMERICAN: 

“Levely, clear soprano displayed 
te best advantage in the “Re- 
jetce Greatly.” 

OTTAWA (Canada) CITIZEN: 
“Delighted by the clearness and 
melodious quality of her voice 
—mere firmly than ever a favo- 
rite im Ottawa.” 

OTTAWA JOURNAL: 

“4 magnificent soprano.” 


Recent Appearances 
in Sweden 
GOTHENBERG NY TID: 


“Pime seprane voice.” 
STOCKHOLMW’S TIDNING: 

“Bell-like voice, dulcet smooth- 

ness.” 

GOTHENBERG TIDNING: 

“Spentaneous freshness.” 
STOCKHOLMWS DAGENS 

NYHETER: 

“Veiee rang clear and mellow.” 

STOCKHOLM SVENSKA 
DAGBLADET: 

“Feeling and  culture—intelli- 
gence behind vecal instrument.” 
STOCKHOLM NYA DAGLIGT 

ALLEHANDA: 

“Thereugh schooling and full- 

mess of style.” 


GOTHENBERG MORGONTID- 





NING: 
“Refreshing and graceful per- 
senality.” 

a 
Now Booking 


Concert, Opera, Recital, 


Oratorio 


Season 1937-38 
Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 W. 57th St., New York 
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Stokowski’s Reappearance Wel- 
comed—Curtis Institute 
Gives Two Operas 


Battimore, April 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting, gave delight to a large audience 
with the closing program of the local 
series at the Lyric on the evening of 
April 7. Mr. Stokowski exerted his mag- 
netic influence over this audience with 
his individual readings of his own 
transcription of Bach’s G Minor Fugue, 
the Brahms First Symphony and ex- 
cerpts from “Parsifal”. Throughout 
these interpretations the orchestra 
played brilliantly. 

The novelty of the program, a Con- 
certo for Two Pianos, by Harl Mc- 
Donald, gave the soloists Jeanne 
Behrend and Alexander Kelberine ample 
opportunity for technical demonstration, 
while the work as a whole showed evi- 
dence of rich instrumentation rather 
than convincing musical structure. It 
was cleverly played and at its conclusion 
the artists were recalled and the com 
poser was requested to bow his acknowl 
edgments. 

The numerous subscribers welcomed 
the reappearance of Mr. Stokowski who 
graciously addressed the audience in 
complimentary terms and added a Bach 
transcription as a courteous gesture 
which was deeply appreciated. 

The National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor, gave its final concert of 
the local series March 30 at the Lyric 
before an appreciative audience. The 
growing patronage and extended sub- 
scribers’ list marks the keen attention 
given to this visiting group and its 
dynamic conductor. In response to this 
interest this final program included “re- 
quest numbers” as chosen by vote of the 
subscribers. These were the favorite 
‘Nutcracker Suite’ and excerpts from 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounoff’ which 
the orchestra played in excellent style. 
The concluding section brought a 
masterful performance by Moriz Rosen- 
thal of Chopin’s E Minor Concerto and 
Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasy’. 


Woman’s String Symphony Heard 


The Woman’s String Symphony, 
Stephen Deak, conductor, made its ap 
pearance at Cadoa Hall on March 22 
before a very large audience. The 
program included works by Purcell, 
Rameau, Bach, Vivaldi and Weiner 
which the orchestra played with spirit 
and dash under the direction vividly 
given by the conductor. Edna Phillips, 
harpist, as soloist in Debussy’s ‘Dance 
Sacree’ and ‘Dance Profane’ played in 
dignified style, the orchestra supplying 
a colorful background. 
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PHILADELPHIANS END BALTIMORE VISITS 


Under the auspices of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music two imvitation per- 
formances of opera in English were 
given at the Lyric Friday evening April 
9. Darius Milhaud’s ‘Le Pamvre 
Matelot’, with Selma Amansky, Fritz 
Kruger, Leonard Treash, and Percival 
Dove as principals, proved an experi- 
ment in declamatory vocal writing sur- 
rounded with somber orchestral color- 
ing. 

The second opera, ‘Amelia Al Ballo’, 
music and text by Gian-Carolo Menotti 
(English translation by George Mead) 
gave the audience real pleasure with its 
bright music, humor of the libretto, and 
excellent presentation. Florence Kirk 
William Ellwood Hawkins, William 
Martin, Leonard Treash deserve much 
credit for the fine portrayal of their 
allotted roles. A well trained chorus 
added to the glamor of the performance 
The orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Reiner gave full valuation to the bright 
music of the youthful composer 

Franz C. BornscHern 


PHILADELPHIA CIVIC 
OPERA GIVES ‘TRISTAN’ 





Mahler Conducts with Manski and Gerry 
in Title Roles—Phillip Company 
Performs ‘Traviata’ 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20. — “Tristan 
und Isolde’, the first Wagmer mosic- 
drama produced by the Civic Gramé 
Opera Company of Philadelphia, which 
was organized this season, was giver 
a highly commendable performance 
the Academy of Music on April 6, muuch 
of the credit for the success of the 
presentation properly belonging to Fritz 
Mahler, who conducted with ability 

Outstanding in the cast was Dorother 
Manski, of the Metropolitan Opera, whe 
gave an admirable delineation of the 
role of Isolde. Arthur Gerry as Tristan 
was praiseworthy. The Brangame was 
Thea Gerson who revealed a voice of 
fine quality in the music allotted her 
With Mme. Manski she shared the 
vocal honors of the evening 

Francis Row as Kurwenal was .\ 
cally good. Henri Scott, veteran opera 
and concert singer, brought the wirtwes 
of experience to the interpretation of 
the role of King Marke. Mimor parts 
were taken by Elwood Hawkins, Mejor 
Theodore Bayer, the Steersman; and 
Clyde Keutzer, as the Voice of a Sailor 
and the Shepherd 

The recently organized Franz Phillip 
Opera Company, a local group which 
has projected a Spring series m the 
Academy of Music here, gave its first 
performance on April 12 before a good 
sized audience, essaying Verdi's ‘La 
Traviata’. Walter Grigaitis, musical 
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THE ALEXANDER BLOCH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF Music 


Hillsdale, N. Y. 
Violin, 


Theory, Composition, Accompanying 
Chamber Music and String Ensemble 


JULY AND AUGUST 


‘Cello 














dmrector of the company, conducted. 

Santa Biondi, as Violetta, Mario 
Chaunllee, as Alfredo, and Alfredo Chigi, 
2s Germont, were the principals. Others 
im the cast were: Elleanore Demora, 
Katherime Welsh, Edward Rhein, Bern- 
ard Polamd, Forest Dennis, John Law- 
ler, amd Matthew Trimsey. 

A large chorus participated and there 
was 2 ballet, directed by Ethel Phillips, 
with Mimi Kellerman, as premier 
famseuse. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was performed by an ensemble 
made wp largely of Philadelphia Orches- 
ra MMESCLaMS W. E. S. 


NORTHWEST MUSIC 
EDUCATORS CONFER 


Fifth Biennial, at Portland, Ore., 
Has Record Attendance — 
New Officers Chosen 


Poaritanp, Orz., April 20—A record 
attemdamce was reported at the fifth 
al of the Northwest Music Edu- 
caters Comfierence, held March 28-31, at 
the Multmomah Hotel. Montana, Idaho, 
Washimgtom, Alaska and Oregon are 
epresemted im this group. Among the 
promumemt speakers were James L. Mur- 
sel] of Columbia University; Joseph F. 
Maddy. president of the National Music 
Educators Comferenmce; Elam J. Ander- 
som of Limfield College; Ethel M. Hen- 
som, president of the Northwest Confer- 
moe; Charles A. Rice, superintendent 





Serre 


J 


d public schools. 

amd, orchestra, vocal and pianoforte 
cs were comducted. An important 
utmre was a class demonstration pre- 


semted by Lilla Belle Pitts of New 
Jersey. Groups of choruses were admir- 
ably sumg by the University of Idaho 
\ Cappella Chotr, Archie N. Jones, 
firector: the Madrigal Singers of the 
Umiversity of Washimgton, under Helen 
Hall = the Centralia High School chorus, 


( 
be Ed Hasselbald and Andrew 








: Engaged for German Opera 





ynnnnn 


Anna Steck, col- 
oratura soprano, 
has been engaged 
to sing for a term 
of two years at the 
Schwerin-Mecklen- 
burg Staats Theatre 
in Germany, where 
she will make her 
debut in ‘Mignon’ 
this month. She 
was recommended 
for the post by 
Clemens’ Krauss, 
conductor of the Munich Opera. 

Miss Steck won the MacDowell Club 
young artist’s contest in 1935, where she 
gave her first New York recital. She 
is a pupil of Meta Schumann. 





Anna Steck 


Loney’s Girls’ Glee Club, of La Grande. 
W. H. Boyer led a massed chorus of 
Portland grade school children at the 
civic auditorium; Verne Preston, a com- 
bined grade school orchestra; and Jean 
Acorn, a chorus from Grant High 
School. Carl Denton and Harold Bayley 
presented Lincoln and Jefferson High 
School orchestras at the hotel. 

A stirring event was the presentation, 
at the auditorium, of the Northwest 
High School Symphonic Band con- 
ducted by W. D. Revelli, of Michigan; 
Northwest High School Chorus, John 
Smallman of Los Angeles, conductor ; 
the Northwest High School Orchestra, 
George Dasch of Chicago, conductor. 

Louis Wersen of Tacoma succeeds 
Miss Henson as president. Other new 
officers are Andrew Loney, James Yen- 
ney, Esther Church Leake, Lillian 
Darby, R. C. Fussell and Chester 
Duncan. 

The San Carlo Opera appeared in 
seven operas before capacity audiences 
at the Paramount Theatre, March 17-21 
‘Samson and Delilah’ was heard for the 
first time here. 

JocELYN FouLKEs 
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EDUCATORS CONVENE IN 


Sixth Biennial Combined with 
Bandmasters Association— 
Hanson Leads Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIs, April 20.—The sixth 
biennial of the North Central Music 
Educators Conference, combined with 
the Minnesota Bandmasters Association, 
brought thousands of music authorities, 
performers and students to the city for 
a crowded six-day schedule of concerts, 
competitions and musical discussions. 

One of the climaxes of the biennial 
was the concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony led by Dr. Howard Hanson. 
The program was notable for including 
the works of three contemporary Ameri- 
cans which had not been heard here 
previously, Charles Vardell’s ‘Joe Clark 
Steps Out’, Burrill Phillips’s ‘Selections 
from McGuffey’s Readers’, the finale 
from Dr. Hanson’s own Symphony No. 
2, and the suite from his opera ‘Merry 
Mount’. 

The orchestra played the American 
works with jaunty skill. Phillips’s 
‘McGuffey’ piece delighted by its slangy 
\merican idiom, and the Hanson music 
had many impressive moments. The 
balance of the program was taken up by 
selections designated as required pieces 
for the state and national high school 
orchestra competitions. 

Other features of the biennial included 
the North Central Choral festival, a St. 
Paul day, and a series of concerts held 
in various Minneapolis high schools by 
student groups. 

The Minnesota Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis during the latter part of the 
biennial week. 


Cecelian Singers Heard 


During the same week, the Cecelian 
Singers, women’s choral organization 
led by Thure W. Fredrickson, gave its 
annual concert in the Lyceum theatre, 
displaying improvement over past ap- 
pearances in clarity of phrase, tone, 
general cohesion and balance. The con- 
cert had the assistance of a string 
group and two-piano accompaniment by 
Ramona Gerhard and Hazel Stageberg 
Tkach. Outstanding were Gaul’s ‘Dream 
Rhapsody’, and Debussy’s ‘Beau Soir’ 
in the Deems Tayor arrangement. 

The best attended recital of the sea- 
son was Nelson Eddy’s appearance at 
the Minneapolis auditorium under local 
auspices of Mrs. Carlyle Scott. 

The Twin Cities Civic Orchestra, 
unit of the Minnesota federal music 
project headed by John J. 
been giving a series of concerts in St 
Paul which have met with good success 

Joun K. SHERMAN 


| 1 
Bec Ker, Nas 





TO GIVE JOINT PROGRAMS 


Mary Pasmore and Annie Louise David 
Appearing in California 


San Francisco, April 20.—Mary 
Pasmore, violinist and violist, and Annie 
Louise David, harpist, two of this city's 


distinguished musicians, each of whon 


has appeared as soloist with some of 
the leading orchestras of the countr) 
and who together have given many re- 
citals in both Europe and America, have 
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been engaged for several joint programs 
before clubs and musical organizations 
in California this spring. 

Miss David returned recently from 
a hurried trip to New York to play at 
a wedding and to take part in the Easter 
service at the Marble Collegiate Church 


DETROIT IS HOST 
TO MUSIC CLUBS 


State Federation Holds Twenty- 
first Annual Convention— 
Events Crowd Schedule 





Detroit, April 20.—The twenty-first 
annual convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs was held from April 
7 to 10 with an attendance of from three 
to four hundred members. The first 
event of a crowded and _ interesting 
schedule was the concert of the Madrigal 
Club, a woman’s chorus of twenty-two 
conducted by Charles 


‘ 


years standing, 
ae ee » a 
Fr Trecer; ic Morse 
A young 

. 


Col Iposer — 


Michigan 
music, a 


artists contest, a 
program, church 


choral and oratorio concert, the tradi 
tional MacDowell breakfast, a confer 


ence on piano teaching, and an orchestra 

i chamber music concert served 
further to enliven the conference. <A 
recital by Joseph Bentonelli, sponsored 
by the Tuesday Musicale at the Art In- 
stitute, was one of the features of the 

Georges Miquelle, first ‘cellist, and 
Lawrence Teale, saxaphonist, of the 
letroit Symphony, appeared with a 
ites ece chamber ensemble under 
Valter Poole at the second post-season 
neert of the Detroit Musical Guild on 
April 8 

An ercollegiate musicale included 
players from the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State College and the Gunz- 
berg School of Music, and was presented 
by the Detroit Music Guild on April 4. 
Works by Dohnanyi, Chabrier, Ropartz, 

1 ler Composers Were given 

Choral Groups Heard 

The twelfth annual concert of the 
lalévy Singing Society took place on 
March 28 in Orchestra Hall. Mendels 
s s ‘Walpurgis Nacht’, was sung in 
Yiddish under Dan Frohman; The 


Detroit Orpheus Club, Mr. Morse, con 


r, with James Melton, tenor, as 
soloist, gave a concert at Masonic Audi 
torium on March 30; The Detroit A 


Cappella Cl was heard in Orchestra 
Hall on March 30 under Arthur Luck; 
the Music Study Club gave its fourth 


annual local composers’ and poets’ pro- 


gram on March 16 in the YWCA and 
the Detroit Music Guild gave its first 
post-season concert of chamber music 
March le 
Among the recent recitalists have 
een float Chassman, violinist, with 


Evelyn Gurvitch as accompanist; Robert 


Ritzenhe young local violinist, who 
mad us debut on March 31 at the Art 
Institute: Povla Frijsh, Danish singer, 
vho was the final artist in Pro Musica’s 
series April 2, with Celius Dougherty 
at the piatr und Alec Templeton, pian- 
st, who appeared in a return recital by 


request at Orchestra Hall on April 2. 
Among other events the Petite Opera 
Comigue under Stuart Piggins is giving 
operas in condensed versions 
with local students assisting; The Tues 
lay Musicale French program 
iged by Lois Chapman on March 
16, and The D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany gave Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
Theatre for a two-week tenure 

Ruta C. BroTMan 
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ESSEX COUNTY PLAYERS 
TO GIVE SUMMER SERIES 


Rapee to Conduct Symphony with 
Heifetz, Grainger and 
Thomas as Soloists 

Newark, N. J., April 20.—The Essex 
County Symphony Society, according to 
Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, president, will 
give its second annual series of summer 





Underwood & Underwood 


Mrs. Parker O. Griffith 


concerts at the Newark Schools 
Stadium, with Erno Rapee conducting, 
beginning on June 8. 

Soloists for the series will be Jascha 
Heifetz, John Charles Thomas and 
Percy Grainger. For the final concert 
Mr. Rapee will conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with a chorus re- 
cruited from New Jersey’s numerous 
choral organizations. 

The concert 
equipment, which were burned last 
Fall, will be rebuilt. In addition to 
Mrs. Griffith, officers of the society are 
Harry Friedgut, Mrs. David Loeser and 
Mrs. Henry C. Barkhorn, vice-presi 
dents, and P. O. Griffith, treasurer. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 55) 

while. These last two were novelties. Both 
the soloist and the assisting dancers were 
much applauded. 


The group included Mildred Weff, 
Gladys Kern, Helen Ward, Menotah 
Fisher, Rosamond Anthony and Clair 
Noble. Marion Kahn provided admirable 


piano accompaniments. 


Cosmo Pusateri Gives Piano Recital 


Cosmo Pusateri, pianist, gave a recital 
in the auditorium of Steinway Hall on 
the evening of April 16 before an audi- 
ence of good size and cordial disposition. 
He began his program with Clementi’s So- 
nata, Op. 40, No. 3, continued with a 
Toccata by Scarlatti, Ferrucio Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s Chaconne, and foi- 
lowed this group of composers representa- 
tive of the classical order, with the work 
of the romantic, Liszt, whose Sonata in 
B Minor was performed. 

Debussy’s ‘Ballade’, and compositions by 
Martucci and Cramer rounded out a well 
devised program. : ? 


Ruth Vinitsky Heard in Recital 


Ruth Vinitsky, pianist, played before a 
capacity audience in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of April 10, that welcomed her 
interpretations in enthusiastic fashion 

Her program began with Bach’s ‘Italian’ 
Concerto and the Schumann Sonata in G 
Minor, Op. 22. Several Chopin composi- 
tions followed and the latter and more 
modern half of her list included de Falla’s 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’, Riegger’s ‘Blue Voy- 
age’, and ‘Jeux d’Eau’ by Ravel. Y 


Ilya Scheff Sings in Steinway Hall 

Ilya Scheff, baritone, accompanied by 
Paolo Giaquinto, gave a recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of April 11. His 
program was a taxing one and included 
arias from ‘Hérodiade’, ‘Don Giovanni’ ‘Un 
3allo in Maschera’ and ‘Prince Igor’ as 
well as songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
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Moussorgsky and others. He displayed a 
voice of good quality well under control 
and a sensitive interpretative ability. Mc. 
Giaquinto contributed a solo by Rachman- 
inoft. N. 


Else Brems Makes American Debut 


Else Brems, mezzo-soprano. Assisted by 
Charlotte Karman, viola. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, accompanist. Town Hall, April 
16, evening : 


Monologue d’Oriane from ‘Amadis’....Lully 
‘Quel Ruscelletto’ Saas Paradies 
‘Die Krahe’; ‘An Mein Clavier’, ‘Der 
DE i. cctsshancndebadenseee Schubert 
‘Gestille Sehnsucht’, ‘Geistliches Wiegen- 
BO bv bs gbeendsscacncoenscessceneoees Brahms 


With Viola Obbligato 
‘Chanson pour le Petit Cheval’... 
‘La Chevelure’ a 
‘El Majo Discreto’ 
‘Piccola Canzone’ 
a 


De Sevérac 
cuphwnboawewed Debussy 


..Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
“TOG Go ecccnccisecdosens Vuillermoz 
MIE nine 6 axe dss dkbuhactaasaeeenes Tiersot 
‘Ronde des Filles de Quimperleé’.... Vuillermoz 
‘Flickan kom Ifran Sin Aels klings Mote 
Sibelius 
Serre Henriques 


‘Forarssang’ 


Miss Brems burst through the miasmas 
of a waning concert season like a breath 
of fresh air from her Northland, for she 
hails from Denmark where she is a member 
of the Copenhagen 
Opera. The voice is 
a true mezzo of lus- 
cious quality in its 
medium range and 
not cavernous in its 
lower reaches. The 
top voice is not yet 
under perfect control 
and, probably, for 
this reason, the sing- 
er confined herself to 
songs lacking in high 
notes. In personality, 
_ she is a miniature 
edition of Schumann- 
Heink in her younger 

her cheerful songs 
with something of the same _ infectious 
jollity, while creating an intensely sombre 
mood for the serious ones. 

The delicious Paradies song was ex 
quisitely sung and all the Schubert was 
excellent, though ‘Die Krahe’ would have 
been improved by more speed. Few singers 
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realize that Schubert meant the accompa- 
niment of this wonderful song, to repre- 
sent the whirling of the crow around the 
head of the poet. Miss Brem’s crow had 
more the pace of a butterfly! The two 
Brahms songs suffered from the self- 
effacement of the obbligatist, though they 
were tonally good. ‘La Chevelure’ was 
only fair. The Bamboschek song was well 
done and was received with fervor. The 
unimportant Castelnuovo-Tedesco was made 
interesting by Miss Brem’s extremely good 
presentation. 

It was an evening of very good, very 
interesting singing, and further appearances 
will be looked for with interest. H. 


Annual Workmen’s Circle Concert 

The Workmen’s Circle Chorus, composed 
of 120 shop and factory workers of both 
sexes, gave its annual concert in the Town 
Hall under the direction of Lazar Weiner 
on the afternoon of April 11. Much of 
the music, sung lustily and with obviously 
great enjoyment on the part of both chorus 
and audience, was drawn from folk sources. 
The International String Quartet also was 
heard in a group of pieces. The accom- 
panist was Bella Shumiatcher. F. 


Virginia Russ Gives Dance Recital 

Virginia Russ gave a dance recital in 
the Guild Theatre on the evening of April 
11, assisted by Tom Ryan, accompanist, 
and John Tyres, baritone. Miss Russ, who 
hails from California, has had a consider- 
able amount of experience but this was 
her first local appearance. A large audi- 
ence welcomed her in a program devoted 
to the ultra-modern “expressionist” type of 
choreography and applauded her with fer- 
vor. ' 





HELEN VAN LOON, 
Kagen, accompanist. The Barbizon, April 
6, evening. Program of well-chosen songs 
from Bach to modern American composers 
including a group in French and one in 
English. 


soprano. Sergius 


INEZ BERTIAL, soprano. Milford 
acompanist. Steinway Hall, April 9, eve- 
ning. Works by Bach, Schubert, Brahms 
and Strauss, a group by French and Italian 
composers and one in English. 


Snell, 





Inez Palma Gives MacDowell Award 
Recital 

Inez Palma, pianist, 
ful contestant in the 
Young Artists Contest, was presented in 
recital in the auditorium of the club on 
the evening of April 14. She began her 
program with Brahms’s Variations on an 


who was a success- 


MacDowell Club’s 


Original Theme after which she gave a 
group of shorter works by Schumann. 
MacDowell’s ‘Sonata Tragica’ was the 


most ambitious work of the evening and 
in this the young artist was, perhaps, most 
successful. Works by Chopin, Debussy, the 
pianist herself, and Hans Barth closed the 
program 





Christine Murdoch Kendrick Heard 
in Prize Recital 

Christine Murdoch Kendrick, 
winner in the MacDowell 
Artists Contest, gave her 
the club auditorium on the evening of 
April 5, with Walter Golde at the piano. 
Miss Kendrick was heard to advantage in 
a song program which included Lieder 
by Schumann and Brahms, an old-English 
group, one in French and one by Ameri- 
can composers, in all of which she won 
high approval of her audience. Y 


Verdi Club Holds Morning Musicale 


soprano, a 
Club Young 
prize recital in 





The Verdi Club, Mrs. Florence Foster 
Jenkins, president and founder, gave a 
morning musicale at the Hotel St. Regis 
on April 7, when Ruth Halle, pianist, who 


made her New 
casion; Amy 


York debut upon this oc- 
Ellerman contralto, and 
Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, were the soloists. 
Miss Halle was heard to advantage in 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp, No 
3, from the ‘Well Tempered Clavichord’, 
a Chopin ‘Ballade’ and ‘Nocturne’ and the 
Schulz-Evler arrangement of Strauss’s 
‘Blue Danube’ Waltz. 
Miss Ellerman sang 


‘Erda’s Warning’ 


from Wagner’s ‘Rheingold’; Brahms’s ‘Die 
Mainacht’ two works by Grieg, and com- 
positions by Ronald, Watts and Curran. 
Mr. Gruppe played music by Locatelli, 
Tartini, Saint-Saéns, Haydn, Schumann 
and Popper. His accompanist was Louis 
Spillman, while the pianist for Miss Eller- 
man was Gene Schiller. The artists were 
well received by a large and attentive audi- 
ence, and following the program a reception 
was held. 
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material. The performance had vigor and 
in the solo part an element of virtuosity, 
in spite of the prevailing and presumably 
deliberate roughness of effect. The sup- 
porting small orchestra of about twenty 
pieces was without violins or violas, so as 
to isolate the solo part. Mr. Rodzinski 
and his group of players co-operated skill- 
fully. 2 


Rodzinski Closes Season on Triad of 


the Mighty B’s 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, April 18, afternoon. 
Toccata and Fugue in C Major 
Bach-Weiner 


Symphony No. 5 in C Minor... .Beethoven 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 

The closing program of the Philhar- 
monic’s ninety-fifth season, the 3,316th 


concert of the venerable organization which 
absorbed the New York Symphony in 
1928, brought with it the farewell of Mr. 


Rodzinski, who thus completed his en- 
gagement of eight weeks with the New 
York orchestra. He was warmly ap- 
plauded, the orchestra joining in the 


tribute. There was a round of handshaking 
on the platform and the players were 
brought to their feet by the conductor. 
_ The music performed was all amply 
familiar, with the three B’s asserting the 
manag d they acquired in days when 
Brahms was no such universally understood 
composer as he is today. After 
robust orchestration of the 
and fugue, the tonality of C Minor ruled, 
with the Beethoven and Brahms sym- 
phonies rising as twin peaks in a land of 
exalted musical thought. Details of the 
performances were debatable, but for at 
least one pair of ears it was Mr. Rodzin- 
ski—of the three conductors who in as 
many weeks disclosed to New York their 
conceptions of the Brahms First—who 
struck precisely the right stride in the 
mighty exordium that starts the symphony 
on its way. Less welcome was a further 
manifestation of the coarsening that has 
come into the playing of the brass section 
since the departure of Toscanini. rg 


Weiner’s 
Bach toccata 
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Plans a Summer Course 





Marie Rappold as Aida 


For more than a decade a leading so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, Marie Rappold 
has decided to conduct a course in vocal 
art at her summer home in Hortensville, in 
the Catskills, to include instruction in voice 
production, opera, recital, radio, screen 
and microphone technique. 

Mme. Rappold, as opera patrons remem- 
ber, made a sensational debut as Sulamith 
in the revival of Goldmark’s ‘The Queen 
of Sheba’ at the Metropolitan during the 
Conried régime. She was entirely Amer- 
ican-trained and had never appeared on 
any stage. She was acclaimed immediate- 
ly as one of the most important American 
sopranos and during her subsequent years 
at the Metropolitan, appeared in important 
roles in revivals and novelties, such as 
Toscanini’s production of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’, 
and the American premieres of the same 
composer's ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris’ and 
‘Armide’. She also sang Bianca in Goetz’s 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ and in such 
leading roles in the standard repertoire 
as ‘Aida’, one of her most effective parts, 
Desdemona, Leonora, and Freia. Mme. 
Rappold also sang in Paris, Bucharest 
and Milan. 





Arturo d’Espinoza, cellist, gave a recital 
in the Rodin Studios on the evening of 
\pril 18, with Irene Hampton at the piano 
Mildred Hagler, cellist, assisted in several 
numbers for two ‘cellos. 
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New York Studios 


Artist pupils from Edgar Schofield’s 
studio are fulfilling the following engage- 
ments: Gertrude SaVoie, soprano, in a 
song program at the Barbizon on April 
13; Arthur Bailey, tenor, and Douglass 
Biddison, bass-baritone, for performances 
of ‘Stabat Mater’ at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, on May 4 and 
7. Frederick Newnham, baritone, was solo- 
ist with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 
and the Toronto Symphony in Massey 
Hall, recently; John Deacon, tenor, gave 
a recital in Campbellford, Canada, on April 
2, and has been engaged for a concert in 
Oshawa on April 12. 

Four artist-pupils of Edgar Schofield will 
be heard in a program of songs on April 
27 at the Barbizon. The singers are Telete 
Lester, contralto; Helen Wendorff, so- 
prano, Douglass Biddison, bass, and Ar- 
thur Bailey, tenor. 

Carl Schiffeler, baritone, was heard in 
concert before the San Francisco Musical 
Club at the Community Playhouse on April 
first. He was also guest artist at the 
Bohemian Club for the Pan American 
Society on April 14 

* * 


Pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt were heard 
in a song program in her studio on the 
afternoon of March 3l. Those taking part 
included Frederick Dochtermann, bass; 
Eleanor Harris, soprano; Beatrice Donley, 
contralto, and Alice Burch, soprano. Evelyn 
Austin was the accompanist. The list in- 
cluded operatic arias, German lieder and 
songs in French, German and Italian by 
various composers. 

* * * 

The third morning musicale at the studio 
of Kate S. Chittenden, was given on April 
9, by Emilie Greenough Stehli. The pro- 
gram included a group of Brahms Inter- 
mezzi, a Haydn Sonata, three Scarlatti 
Sonatas and works by Corelli-Godowsky, 
Griffes and Debussy. 

. 

Maria Rossi, soprano, pupil of John Alan 
Haughton, is making weekly broadcasts on 
the Italian program over station WOV. 


Hector DeLara and Lois Bannerman 
Heard in Recital 

Another in a series of interesting recitals 
was given by Harriot Eudora Barrows, 
teacher of singing, in her New York studios 
on the evening of April 4, when she pre- 
ented Hector DeLara, baritone, assisted by 
Lois Bannerman, harpist. Mr. DeLara won 
hearty applause for his artistic delivery of 
works by Handel, Tchaikovsky, Hille- 
macher, Lemaire, Kricka, Trunk, Nin, 
Montes, Taburo and Laparra. He revealed 
a well placed voice of appealing quality. 
Miss Bannerman disclosed fluent technique 
and gave charming interpretations to works 
of Handel, Saint-Saéns, Pierne, Haydn, 
Debussy and Holy. 30th soloists were 
obliged to add extras. Alice Griselle was 
the dependable accompanist. 4 





Erno Balogh and Charles Trier to Teach 
in Caroline Beeson Fry Studio 
Wurre Prarns, N. Y., April 20.—Erno 
Balogh and Charles Trier have joined the 
summer staff of the Caroline Beeson Fry 
Studio here. Mr. Balogh will conduct 
classes in piano and song interpretation, 
and Mr. Trier, an operatic workshop. Two 
scholarships are offered, one for soprano 
or contralto and one for tenor or baritone. 
Bronstein Pupils Give Concert in 
Washington Irving Auditorium 
Artist pupils of Raphael Bronstein, 
teacher of violin, were heard in a concert 
in the auditorium of the Washington Irv- 
ing High School on the evening of April 
16. Those taking part included Raphael 
Gordon, Florence Gershel, Leopold La 
Foss, Benjamin Ritter, Sydney Goldberg, 
Gloria Adelstein, Seymour Finkelstein, 
Ben Miller, Ariana Bronstein, Marjorie 
Barnes, Ben Steinberg, Bedea Djelal and 
Irving Becker. Piano accompaniments 
were played by Anna Grossman and Chan- 
non Gelsin and orchestral accompaniments, 
for the various concertos offered, by a 
string orchestra composed of other Bron- 
stein pupils and led by Mr. Bronstein. 
Concertos by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Bruch, 
Handel, Vivaldi, Saint-Saéns and Mendels- 


sohn were given. Miss Bronstein, Miss 
Djelal and Mr. Becker will make their 
debuts in New York in the early autumn 





Music Teachers League Holds 
Meeting and Dinner 

The Associated Music Teachers’ 
League held its regular monthly meet- 
ing in Steinway Hall on March 17. Dr. 
James W. Bleecker spoke on ‘The Cre- 
ative Approach to Music’. The annual 
concert and dinner of the league was 
held on March 20 at the Hotel Embassy 
when Isabella Vengerova, pianist; Felix 
Salmond, ‘cellist, and Daniel Karpilov- 
sky, violinist, played duets and trios by 
Beethoven. Thalia Sabanieeva, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sang songs 
in Russian, French and Italian. Jean 
Sinclair Bichanan, Gustave Becker, Na- 
than Ulanov and Mrs. John McClure 
Chase gave brief talks. 





Bay View Summer College School Pupils 
Win in Music Contest 

Bay View, Micu., April 20.—First 
places in the Michigan Federation Contests 
held in Detroit on April 6 were won by 
pupils of the Bay View Summer College 
School of Music. These included, Young 
Artists: Marjorie Hoyt, violin, pupil of 
Michael Press; Beatrice Brody, contralto ; 
Opera Voice: Edna Seim, soprano; Stu- 
dents: Woman’s Voice, Margaret Kiburts. 
The singers are all pupils of Fred Patton. 
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Chicago Studios. 


Spanennvonnessenee 


CHICAGO, April 20.—The composition 
contest for a place on the program of the 
commencement concert of the American 
Conservatory to be given on June 15, was 
won by Dwight Drexler, pupil of Jeanne 
Boyd, with a work entitled ‘Lento-Vivace.’ 
Rhea Brogan, also a pupil of Miss Boyd, 
was awarded second place for her com- 
position, ‘Toys.’ The judges were Rossiter 
Cole, George Dasch and Herbert Butler. 

* + * 

Cuicaco, April 20.—The ‘German Requi- 
em’ of Brahms was presented in the Good- 
man Theatre on April 18, by the Uni- 
versity Chorus of De Paul University un- 
der the baton of Dean Arthur C. Becker. 
Che university orchestra, led by Leon 
Stein, guest conductor, played the First 
Symphony of Beethoven and the overture 
to Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’. Soloists 
in the ‘Requiem’ were Margaret Lester, 
soprano, and Luke Gask, baritone. 

* * * 

Cuicaco, April 20.—Ida Krehm, pianist, 
artist pupil of Rudolf Ganz at the Chi- 
cago Music College, was a winner of one 
of the Naumberg Awards recently given 
in New York, being chosen from more 
than fifty candidates. 

Margaret Henderson Smith, soprano, 
and Pauline Morgan Johnson, pianist, gave 
a recital at the Studio Club of New York 
on the afternoon of March 12. A feature 
of the program was a group of songs by 
Stephen Foster, sung in costume. 
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RESIDENTS PROVIDE 
MUCH OMAHA MUSIC 


Local Clubs and WPA Offer Va- 
ried Attractions—Schnabel 
Closes Musical Series 


OmaAHA, Nes. April 20.— Artur 
Schnabel, pianist, delighted a capacity 
audience with a Beethoven program on 
April 5 concluding the series of con- 


certs given in Central High School 
Auditorium by the Tuesday Musical 
Club. 

The recently organized Beethoven 


Club made its debut in a concert at 
First Presbyterian Church on March 30. 
Mmes. Nelson Thorson, Harvey Milli- 
ken, Howard Rushton, and Arthur 
Klopp were heard in two-piano num- 
bers. Mrs. Harry Steel, soprano; Eunice 
Bingham, violinist, and David Sanders, 
baritone, were soloists, assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Kennedy, organist, Carol 
Wirts, harpist, and Dolores Sanders and 
Margaret Baker, accompanists. 

The Friends of Music, meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. E. F. Pettis on March 
31, presented the Municipal University 
Quartet, comprising Roy Larsen, Sam 
Cornett, Jack Bittner, and Donald Reis- 
ser; with Louise Seidl, harpist, Lilyan 
Chudacoff accompanied. Carol Marhoff 
Pitts is director. 

A Liszt program was given on March 
28 under the direction of Mme. Moeller- 
Herms. Cecil Berryman was _ the 
speaker, and Liszt compositions were 
played by artist pupils of Mr. Berry- 
man: Evelyn Faulk, Wilda Hughs, 
lrene Goosman, Virginia Elfrink, and 
Warren Leigh Berryman, assisted by 
Ann Minarek, soprano. 

At a recent Martin Bush organ recital 
at the Joslyn Memorial, Abram Dansky, 
pianist, appeared as assisting artist. G. 
Marston Haddock, principal of Leeds 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
PLANS ELABORATE WEEK 


Program Announced for Festival In- 
cludes Student Performance of 
“Hansel and Gretel” 

LAWRENCE, KAN., April 20.—The An- 
nual Music Week Festival at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas will offer a more ex- 
tensive and elaborate program than 
usual, according to an announcement 
from Dean D. M. Swarthout of the 
School of Fine Arts. Dates scheduled 
are May 2 to 8, inclusive, coinciding 
with National Music Week. 

On Sunday, May 2, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ will be given by students and 
faculty from the University sponsored 
by the Mu Phi Epsilon sorority. 

On Monday there will be a recital by 
the University String Trio, University 
String Quartette, and other ensembles. 
That evening will occur the Young 
American Artist program. Each year 
Dean Swarthout brings to the campus 
some young artist of real promise. This 
year the artist chosen is Eunice Norton, 
young pianist of New York City. 

On Tuesday, May 4, the University 
of Kansas Syrmphony Orchestra of 75 
pieces under Prof. Karl Kuersteiner 
will give a concert. 

Wednesday, May 5, is Fine Arts Day. 
Kudolph Ganz will be the speaker at an 
\ll-University Convocation in the fore- 
noon and at the Fine Arts banquet in 
the evening. That evening Grete Stueck- 
gold, soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera will give a recital. 

Thursday, May 6, will bring the open- 
ing of the National Music Competition 
Festival for Band and Mixed Chorus for 


College of Music in England sang a 
program of English songs and ballads 
before the students of the College of 
St. Mary recently. 

Boy Writes Prize Work 

Sears Nelson, eleven-year-old son of 
Flora Sears Nelson (dean of the Organ- 
ist Guild and president of the Clef 
Club), won a city-wide composition con- 
test sponsored by the Federal Music 
Project and William Schmoller. 

A program of Chopin works recently 
was presented at Joslyn Memorial Hall 
by the WPA. Henrietta Rees lec- 
tured and the program was conducted 
by Thea Moeller-Herms. Under Dante 
Picciotti the Omaha Civic Orchestra 
played several works and the guest art- 
ists were Dorothy Cogswell, Lillian 
Gill Switzer and Richard Niver, pian- 
ists. Therese Peters, soprano, was 
heard in several songs. 

The Nebraska Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists sponsored an 
organ and choir recital led by J. H. 
Simms at All Saints Church on 
March 9. 

A Young Artists program on March 
21 had Mildred Peterson, pianist, and a 
string quartet as assisting artists. Mar- 
tin Bush gave his final organ recital at 
Joslyn Memorial assisted by the Ellis 
Singers under Fred Ellis. 

The Roth Quartet played work by 
Beethoven and Schumann, assisted by 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, at Central 
High School auditorium on March 2 
and were tendered a dinner by the 
Treble Clef Club following the concert. 

Henrietta Rees, organist, gave a re- 
cital recently, and the Omaha Music 
Teachers Association heard a program 
of two-piano works and songs. The 
senior orchestras of Benson, Central 
and Northern High Schools were con- 
ducted in concert by Henry Cox, Sam 
Thomas and Will Hetherington. Vari- 
our soloists assisted. 

EpitH Louise WAGONER 


the Ninth District. That evening there 
will be a concert by the Westminster A 
Cappella choir under Dean D. M. 
Swarthout and the University of Kansas 
Band under Russell L. Wiley. 

Friday, May 7, the Festival continues 
with competition for Class B Bands and 
Choruses with a marching contest and 
field demonstration for band that 
evening. 

Saturday sees the competition in Class 
A Bands and Choruses with a massed 
band of 500 and a massed chorus of 500 
closing the festival in a gala concert. 

Judges already named include A. A. 
Harding, Harold Bachman, William D. 
Revelli, A. R. McAllister, Ludwig 
William Heberstreit, D. M. Swarthout 
and Geneva Young. 

Haskell Institute and the Public 
Schools of Lawrence, the Civic Clubs, 
Music Clubs, and churches will take 
part in the festival. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Ralph Leopold Plays Warner 
Transcriptions in Recital 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, played his 
own transcriptions of the Prelude and 
first scene from act two, the ‘Love 
duet’, ‘Brangane’s Warning’, and the 
‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und Isolde’, at 
a recital at New York University on 
March 14. 





Swarthout Sings in Harrisburg 
HARRISBURG, Pa., April 20. — The 
fifth and last concert of the Wednesday 
Club’s season course in the Forum of the 
State Education Building was a recital 
on April 5 by Gladys Swarthout who 
was assisted by Fritz Kitzinger at the 


piano. Miss Swarthout’s cool mastery 
of phrasing and rhythm, as well as ex- 
cellent tone-quality, along with Mr. 
Kitzinger’s inspired (and graciously 
acknowledged ) contribution, were patent 
reasons for the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. Gluck, Strozzi, Purcell, Arnold 
Bax, Richard Strauss, Marx, Brahms, 
Leo Blech and Respighi were among the 
composers represented. L. M. 





Centre Club Choral Society to Broadcast 


The Centre Club Choral Society, 
Prof. Harry R. Spier, conductor, will 
make its first radio appearance on April 
24 over a Columbia coast-to-coast net- 
work. The club made its debut at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Easter Sunday 
singing the processional ‘O Filii et 
Filiz’, and the recessional, ‘Christ Is 
Risen’. 
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TORONTO SYMPHONY 


Sir Ernest MacMillan Conducts 
Last Concert of Series— 
Vocal Recitals Given 

Toronto, April 20—The closing 
concert of the Toronto Symphony, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, conductor, was 
given in Massey Hall on April 6. The 
programme was selected from request 
numbers that had been sent in by sub- 
scribers and included: 


Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’................ Wagner 
Symphony in D Minor ee 
‘Falstaff’, Symphonic Study, Op. 68.....Elgar 


Polka and 


‘Schwanda’ 
Weinberger 
The concert was memorable for sen- 
sitive and inspired conducting and for 
superb playing by the orchestra. A 
capacity audience gave both conductor 
and orchestra a_ prolonged ovation. 
Sir Ernest and his players responded 
with a spirited playing of Elgar’s ‘Pomp 


Fugue from 


and Circumstance’. The season that 
has just closed has been noteworthy 
because of the high standard of the 


concerts and the eminence of the visit- 


ing artists, who have included Igor 
Stravinsky, Georges Enesco, Muriel 
Kerr and Florence Austral. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, and 
Ezio Pinza, basso, were heard in joint 
recital in Eaton Auditorium on April 


8, the last of the Auditorium Concert 


Series. A capacity audience acclaimed 
the artists. Mme. Rethberg had sung 
in this city before and returned after 


Ezio Pinza 
appearance on this oc 
were in excellent 


an absence of seven years. 
made his initial 


casion Both voice 
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COMPLETES SEASON 


and gave a programme of wide interest, 
including songs by Handel, Mozart, 
Falconieri, Legrenzi, and Dowland; 
a group of German lieder by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Franz and Strauss; 
and operatic arias by Mozart, Gounod, 
Verdi, Wagner, Puccini, and Thomas. 
Edwin McArthur was an accompanist 
of discriminating sympathy. 

Mme. Emmy Heim, Viennese So- 
prano, gave a programme of lieder on 
April 1 in the concert hall of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan accompanied at the 
piano and Tom Brennand on the viola 
in a group of Brahms. The recital was 
one of artistic musicianship. Madame 
Heim has conducted a master class in 
singing at the Conservatory during the 
winter months and the recital gave the 
public an opportunity to hear an artist 
who has impressed discriminating 
musicians by her sincerity, technical in- 
tegrity and mature intelligence. 

Charles Kullmann, tenor, gave a first 
Toronto concert in Eaton Auditorium 
on April 1 and made a deep impression 
on a huge audience which recalled him 


with enthusiastic applause. The pro- 
gram showed his versatility. His sing- 
ing of Handel, Purcell, Scarlatti and 


Torelli numbers revealed distinction of 
style and a voice of challenging qual- 
ity. Fritz Kitzinger gave more than 
adequate accompaniments. 
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The Mannheim Opera is 
forgotten work by 
‘Prince Caramo’. 


reviving a 
Lortzing entitled 
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To Sing in Opera in St. Louis 


Bernice Claire, 
lyric coloratura so- 
prano, who has ap- 
peared in Broad- 
way musical come- 
dy productions, 
has been engaged 
to sing with the St. 





Louis Municipal 

Opera, which be- 

gins its season on 

June 4. She will 

appear in leading 

; P roles in ‘Robin 

Bernice Gate Hood’, ‘The For- 

tune Teller’, and other productions. 

Miss Claire has been studying with 
Harry Spier. 





WASHINGTON HEARS 
EASTER ‘POP’ CONCERT 


Stojowski Reappears in Piano 
Recital—Ted Shawn Dancers 
Give Program 

WASHINGTON, April 20.—Nearing the 
close of its 1936-37 season the National 
Symphony favored its friends with a 
“Pop” concert on Easter Sunday after- 
noon. Hans Kindler, conductor, brought 
out such old favorites as Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite. Jobann 
Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring’ was played 
a second time, so warm was its re- 
ception. 

Sigismund Stojowski demonstrated 
that he is another titan of the piano in 
a spectac ular concert he gave on March 
16 in the Willard Hotel. Appearing in 
first concert tour in fifteen years 
the vigorous man with the grandiose 
manner made exciting fare of Chopin, 
Beethoven, Schumann. 

Ted Shawn and his company of men 
dancers presented a program in Con- 
stitution Hall March 15 under the man- 
iwement of the 3eren-Brook artists 
The program consisted of dances illus 
trative of native American cultures from 
the Aztec to Spanish California, a sport 
dance ‘Olympiad’, ‘War’, ‘The Jazz 
Decade’ and ‘Kinetic Molpai’, a suite of 
eleven numbers illustrating the possibili- 
ties of athletic dancing. 

Under the direction of Arturo Papa- 
lardo, the Washington Schola Cantorum 
gave an Easter Sunrise concert at 7 a.m. 
on the Washington Monument grounds. 
The 200-voice organization, formed 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Capital Parks, sang four numbers from 


his 


Havdn’s ‘Creation’, and the ‘Regina 
Coeli’ from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria’. 
Arthur Howes, organist, who came 


recently from Philadelphia to become 
music director of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Washington, gave a recital 
for the local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists on March 22. In 
keeping with Holy Week he played com- 
positions of a devotional character. 
Prominently placed on the program were 
works by Sir Hubert Parry, Max Reger 
and Bach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 
presented the Washington String 
Quartet in a program at the Georgetown 
Branch of the Public Library on March 
23. The ensemble of local musicians 
gave a sturdy recital that included 
works by Haydn, Borodin, Hugo Wolf 
and Dohnany. 


Frank Harrison, baritone, gave a re- 


cital in the Howard University music 
series March 23. Olyve L. Jeter was 
his accompanist. Jay Watz 
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BALLET RUSSE FILLS 
ENGAGEMENT IN N.Y. 


Five-day Season at Metropolitan 
Opera Brings Performances 
of Familiar Works 


The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
turned to New York for its second 
series of the season beginning a five- 
day engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 9. The opening 
program, loudly applauded by a near- 
capacity audience, was composed of the 
familiar stuffs of ‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique’, with Leonide Massine as the 
Young Musician; “L’Aprés Midi d'un 
Faune’, much edited and chastely 
danced by David Lichine; “Scuola di 
Ballo’, an entertaining revival based 


re- 





upon music by Boccherini, and the 
familiar ‘Beau Danube’. 

The principal dancers, in addition t 
Messrs. Massine and Lichine, included 
Irina Baronova, Tatiana Riabouch 
ska, Eugenie Delarova and Tamara 
Grigorieva. Efrem Kurtz and Antal 
Dorati were the conductors 

The remaining six performances, 
which included two matinees, brought 


established 

\mong them were 
sky’s ‘Petrouchka’; the dances from 
‘Prince Igor’; ‘Boutique Fantastique’, 
‘Aurora’s Wedding’; Sylphides’ ; 
‘Pavillon’; ‘Shéhérazade’: ‘S 
and 


repetitions of 
favorites 


repertoire 


Stravin- 


‘Les 
Spectre de 


la Rose’ ‘Swan Lake’. The engage- 


ment closed on April 13 with “Swan 
Lake’, ‘Symphonie Fantastique’, ‘“L- 
‘aprés midi d’un Faune’, and ‘Beau 
Danube’. The company has sailed for 
London where it will appear during the 
coronation season 
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Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
Studio 8 
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MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


LEADING SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. for 14 Years 
Announces a Summer Course 
at her estate in 
HORTENSVILLE, NEW YORK 


for a limited number of 


serious minded vocal 
students. 
From June Ist to 
October Ist, 1937 
For Complete Information 
ADDRESS 
SECRETARY: 


MME. MARIE RAPPOLD 


260 West 72nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone SU 7-0089 
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Arthur Foote 


Boston, April 11. — Arthur William 
Foote, composer and organist, whose works 
have been played by the Boston Symphony 
and other orchestras and whose songs and 
chamber music achieved wide popularity, 
died in a hospital here on April 9. He 
had made his home in Newton Centre for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Foote was born in Salem, Mass. 
March 5, 1853. He became interested in 
music at an early age and upon the advice 
of B. J. Lang with a pupil of whom he 
had studied piano, he went when thirteen to 
Stephen A. Emery for theory. In 1870, he 
entered Harvard where he studied with 
J. K. Paine and also led the glee club which 
was then an organization of about twenty 
members. After graduating in 1874, he re- 
turned for further study with Paine, re 
ceiving his A.M., the first ever given for 
work in music at Harvard. During the suc- 
ceeding summer he studied both piano and 
organ with Lang. As a result, he became, 
in 1878, the organist of the First Unitarian 
Church here, which position he held until 
1910. 

In 1876, the pianist Nanette Essipoff, 
then on an American tour, gave what was 
probably the first All-American program 
and included on it a Gavotte by Foote 
During the succeeding years he had the ad- 
vantage of criticism on his compositions 
from Paur as well as from a group of fel- 
low composers which included Horatio 
Parker, George W. Chadwick and Arthur 
Whiting. His first published works were 
three pieces for cello and piano which were 
brought out in 1882. By 1900 his name 
had appeared fourteen times on the pro- 
grams of the Boston Symphony and it has 
continued to do so at intervals, the most 
recent occasion being last January when 
his Suite in E Minor for Strings was given 
His ‘Four Character Pieces After Omar 
Khayyam’ was played by the Boston or 
ganization in 1912. 

Among his orchestral works the sym- 
phonic prologue ‘Francesca da Rimini’ and 
the overture ‘In the Mountains’ have been 
widely played, and three choral works based 
on poems by Longfellow frequently sung. 
These are ‘The Skeleton in Armor’, ‘Hia- 
watha’s Farewell’ and ‘The Wreck of the 
Hesperus’. A great many of his songs as 
well as his piano pieces and chamber works 
achieved popularity. 

Mr. Foote was made a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 
1899 and from 1909 to 1912 was president 
ot the American Guild of Organists. Both 
Dartmouth and Trinity College bestowed 
honorary degrees upon him for his work 
as a composer. He married Kate G. 
Knowlton of Boston in 1880. 


Erkki Gustav Melartin 
Erkki Gustav Melartin, Finnish com- 
poser died recently in Europe. He was 
born in Kakisalmi, Finland, Feb. 7, 1875 
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BUFFALO ORCHESTRA ENDS YEAR’S SERIES 


and studied at the Helsinki Conservatory 
as well as in Rome, Vienna and Berlin. 
He was concertmaster at Viipuri from 
1908 to 1911, when he resigned to become 
director of the Helsinki Conservatory. His 
opera, ‘Aino’ founded on the ‘Kalevala’ 
poem was given in Helsinki in 1907. He 
also composed six symphonies, symphonic 
poems, chamber music, piano pieces and 
over 200 songs. 


Sir William Henry Hadow 

Lonpon, April 12.—Sir William Henry 
Hadow, one of England’s most eminent 
musicologists and educators, died at his 
home here on April 9, less than a month 
after the death of his wife who was the 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. John Trout- 
beck, at one time precentor of Westminster 
Abbey and honorary chaplain to Queen 
Victoria. 


Sir William was born in Ebrington, 
Gloucestershire, Dec. 27, 1859, and was 
educated first at Malvern College and, later, 
Worcester College, Oxford, where he was 
an honor student. He gained his B.A. in 
1882 and his M.A. in 1885. In 1890, he 
took his Mus. B. degree and was appointed 
lecturer under Sir John Stainer the same 
year. He had studied music in Darmstadt 
in 1882 and later in England under C. H. 
Lloyd. He produced a number of works for 
chamber music combinations as well as 
songs. 

It is, however, was a writer on music 
that his fame largely rests. His first 
literary work of the kind was ‘Studies in 
Modern Music’ published in 1892. His 
‘Music and Musical Criticism’ written in 
1894, is said to have altered the entire trend 
of music criticism by removing certain 
fixed prejudices. Besides writing other 
books on various musical subjects, he un- 
dertook in 1904 the editorship of the ‘Ox 
ford History of Music’. 

He left Oxford in 1909 to become prin 
cipal of Armstrong College at Newcastle 
on-Tyne where he remained for ten years 
During the war he was educational di 
rector with the British army in France 
and was knighted for his services. In 1919 
he was apointed chancellor of Sheffield 
University and later lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and Newnham College, 
Cambridge. In 1927, he presided over a 
commission investigating the possibilities of 
adult education through the radio. He 
maintained a tolerant attitude towards jazz. 
saying that it was like slang, possessing “a 
broad humor which raises a momentary 
laugh”, but that it would be “a thoroughly 
impossible thing to live with from dav to 
day”. He also campaigned against sad 
hymns “which would have people believe 
the world is a place of misery”. 

Sir William was past seventy when he 
married Edith Troutbeck. Her father, be- 
sides his official positions in the church, had 
made numerous translations of operatic and 
oratorio texts, including those of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘The Mount of Olives’ Wagner’s 
‘The Flying Dutchman’ and Gade’s ‘The 
Crusaders’. Lady Hadow died on March 
15. last. 

He made several visits to this country, 
the first at the turn of the century to de 
liver a single lecture at a teachers’ con 
ference in Maine, and again when he made 
three addresses at Rice Institute in Texas 


Algernon Ashton 


Lonpon, April 15.—Algernon Bennet 
Langton Ashton, composer, who came into 
prominence as a writer of letters to the 
newspapers and through his hobby of seek- 
ing out and keeping in repair the graves 
of distinguished persons, died here on April 
10 He was born in Durham, Dec. 9, 1859 
and while he was still a boy his family 
went to Leipzig to live. There, on the ad- 
vice of Moscheles, he was sent to the con- 
servatory where he studied under Reinecke, 
kichter, Jadassohn and Pepperitz. On 
leaving, he won the Helbig Prize for com- 
position. He later studied with Raff in 
Frankfort. In 1885, he was appointed teacher 
of piano at the Royal College of Music 
which position he held until 1910. His pub- 
lished works reached a total of 160, and 
included symphonies, overtures, concertos, 
chamber music, a large number of songs 
and piano pieces and works for organ. 





Shuk Conducts Three Works 
New to City—Gordon Quartet 
Plays Modern Music 


BurraLo, April 20.—The last in the 
series of five concerts by the Buffak 
Philharmonic under the direction of La 
jos Shuk, took place in Elmwood Music 
Hall on March 11 with Harold Bauer, 
pianist, as guest artist. Three numbers 
on the program were heard here for 
the first time: the Overture to the opera 
‘Titus’, Mozart; the Variations and 
Fugue on a Mozart theme, Reger, and 
the Adagietto for harp and strings from 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony. Enesco’s 
‘Roumanian Rhapsody’, No. 1, Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto, for piano 
and orchestra, and the ‘Emperor’ Waltz, 
composed the balance of the program 
The climax of the evening was the per- 
formance of the concerto, in which the 
consummate art of Mr. Bauer left noth- 
ing to be desired. The artist was re- 
called repeatedly and played as an en- 
core Schumann’s ‘Novellette’, No. 2 
Great applause was also accorded Mr 
Shuk and the orchestra. 

Two notable concerts were given by 
the Buffalo Orchestra of the Federal 
Music Project under the direction of 
Franco Autori in the month of March 
The earlier concert listed the Preludes 
to Acts 1 and 3 of Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin”; Symphony No. 2, Sibelius; ‘Pe- 
tite Suite’, Debussy; and ‘Bergamasca’, 
a seven-section work by Frescobaldi, 
orchestrated by Autori. In this pro- 
gram, the orchestra rose to distin 
guished achievement. The concert given 
by the same organization on March 
30 presented Guy Maier, pianist, in the 
FE Flat Concerto of Mozart. This art 
ist’s distinguished playing received 
wholehearted applause. The orchestral 
program was introduced by transcrip 
tions for string orchestra of a Bacl 
Chorale and his C Minor Fantasia. 
These transcriptions were made by Wil- 
liam Olmstead, a gifted young Buffalon- 
ian who has been notably successful in 
his task and shows himself an excellent 
craftsman. 

The Gordon String Quartet with 
Olga Averino, soprano, as assisting so- 
loist, brought the chamber music se- 
ries of the Buffalo Symphony Society to 
a close in the Hotel Statler ballroon 
on Monday evening, March 15. The 
conservatists and the modernists had 


Mathias Moeller 

Hacerstown, Md., April 14—Mathias 
Moeller, one of the prominent organ build- 
ers of the country, died at his home here 
yesterday. He was born in Barnholm, Den- 
mark, Sept. 29, 1855 and came to this 
country in 1872. He worked first for sev 
eral organ builders and in 1874 invented 
several important improvements in organ 
construction. His first organ was built 
at Warren, Pa., in 1875. He moved to 
Hagerstown in 1880 and since then his 
factory has been enlarged twenty times 
and now employs more than 500 persons 
It is said to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. The organs at West Point 
and in the New York Hippodrome were 
built by him. 


Flavia Arcaro 

Flavia Arcaro, who was one of the sol 
Flower Maidens in Col. Henry W. Savage's 
English production of ‘Parsifal’ in 1904, and 
who appeared also in many light opera 
successes, died in the House of Calvary. 
New York, on April 8, after a lingering 
illness. She was born in Mejico, Tex., 
June 22, 1876, and made her stage debut 
at the old Terrace Garden in East Fifty- 
eighth Street, in 1896. Among light opera 
productions in which Miss Arcaro took 


equal shares in the program, which 
included Mozart’s Quartet in G, Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 135, Schén- 
berg’s Quartet No. 2, in F Sharp 
Minor and Honegger’s ‘Easter in New 
York’. Voice and instruments com- 
bined in the last two numbers. The 
artistry of the Gordon group was up 
to its usual high standard of excellence. 
Mme. Averino’s brilliant and _ well- 
schooled voice held its own against the 
Schonberg dissonances. The singer 
was heard to better advantage in the 
Honegger work, the third part of which 
was repeated, upon the insistent ap- 
plause of the large audience. 

John McCormack gave a recital on 
March 16 in the Buffalo Consistory, 
bringing the Concert Bureau series, 
sponsored by J. Allen Fusca, to a close. 
Songs by Handel, Arthur Foote, C. A. 
Lidgey, Edwin Schneider, Ernest 
Charles, Granville Bantock and Rach- 
maninoff, as well as a group of Irish 
Folk Songs in_= arrangements by 
Hughes, Schneider and MacLeod, made 
up the artist’s program. An instrumen- 
tal group, “The Island Spell’, Ireland; 
‘Playera’, Granados; and Arabesque, 
Arnold, beautifully played by Edwin 
Schneider, pianist-accompanist, together 
with the tenor’s program, brought 
much applause from a large audience. 

EtHet McDowe .t! 


Joins Westminster Choir School Faculty 
The Rev Felix G. Robinson, for 
merly pastor of a Lutheran church in 
New York and founder and conductor 
of the Mountain Choir Festival, at 
Mt. Lake Park, Md., has become a mem 
ber of the faculty of the Westminster 
Choir School. His courses in Christian 
liturgies will begin in the fall. Mean- 
while he will take over the management 
of the Westminster Chorus and attend 
tc the bookings for 1937-38. He will 
also serve as director of the West 
minster Choir School Choral Associa 
tion which has_ twenty-five units 
throughout the United States. 








New Salzedo Work Broadcast 

The first performance on the air of 
‘Scintillation’, an episodic work for 
harp solo by Carlos Salzedo, was given 
by Marjorie Call, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, over station WABC on March 24. 
The work was first performed by Miss 
Call at a recital at the Curtis Institute of 
Music on Feb. 23 


part were Messager’s ‘Les Petits Michuw’, 
‘The Student King’, ‘Mlle. Modiste’ and 
‘The Chocolate Soldier’, in the last of 
which she created the role of Aurelia. 
William Conrad 

William Conrad, contrabassoon player it 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
dropped dead on April 8, in the Sub Treas 
ury Building in Wall Street, where lh 
had gone to make arrangements for a 
passport. Mr. Conrad was born in Ger 
many in 1867 and first played in the Bils 
Orchestra in Berlin. He later went to 
London and played in an orchestra at 
Windsor Castle on three successive birth 
days of Queen Victoria. He had been with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony since 1926 


Francis Louis Van Gilluwe 

Assury Park, N. J., April 12.—Francis 
Louis Van Gilluwe, who organized New 
Jersey’s first school orchestra here in 1891, 
died at his home on April 10. He was born 
in New York in 1849, and donated his 
s€rvices as music teacher in the Asbury 
Park schools until 1918, when he received 
his first salary as a teacher. He was en 
gaged in the grocery business from 1901 
to 1917 
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WIDOR: AS RECALLED BY PUPIL AND FRIEND 


Dr. Alexander Russell, the author of this 
article, was a pupil of Charles Marie Widor in 
Paris, where he also studied piano with Harold 
Bauer. He had previously been a piano pupil 
of Leopold Godowsky in Berlin. He has been 
director of the Auditorium Concerts at Wana- 
makers in New York since 1910, and director 
of music at Princeton from 1917-35. Dr. Russell 
was born in Franklin, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1880. 
He took his degree of Mus. Bac. at Syracuse 
University in 1901, and his Mus. Doc., in 1921. 
He has brought to this country, for recitals, 
Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame de 
Paris; Charles M. Courboin, Hollins, Germani 
and Bossi. He was decorated with the Order of 
the Crown of Belgium in 1932. 


(Continued from page 13) 


organ lesson I learned the fundamental 
principle of his organ playing. 

[ played his popular Fifth Sym- 
phony for him, the one with the 
Toccata at the end. He stopped me 
frequently, repeating over and over, 
“You play well, but everything is too 
fast! On an organ every note must 
have its full value of time and tone. 
The organ is not a percussion in- 
strument like a piano where the 
tone dies away immediately. The 
piano speaks falsely, because the 
sound actually does not last as long 
as the printed notes indicate. The 
organ speaks truly. The sound lasts 
as long as the notes indicate. But 
vou must give the organ time to 
breathe and speak.” 

Frequently while playing his works 
to him he would stop me and change 
time-values and notes. He confessed with 
a shrug that he was constantly chang 
ing things in his works—he always 
found new and better ways of saying 
what was in his mind. It was one of 
his weaknesses, he supposed, and prob 
ably he would always be like that. 


Hideout—Under the Table 


My lessons in composition, fugue and 
orchestration, while not flattering to my 
vanity, were full of bright spots entirely 
aside from the musical knowledge | 
absorbed. Glimpses of Widor as a 
human being. For instance, one bright 
morning as we sat at the table in front 
of the window which looked out on the 
entrance court, I noticed that he was 
ill at ease. He kept looking apprehen- 
sively out the window towards the big 
door that opened on the street as if 
expecting someone whose arrival he 
anticipated with displeasure. 

Presently the bell at the gate rang 
vigorously. As the porter crossed the 
court to open the door, Widor reached 
up quickly, pulled down the blind, and 
peered through the shutters. So did I. 
There entered the court an aggressive 
looking female with chin thrust forward, 
who strode with determination towards 
Widor’s door. With a whispered “Keep 
quiet . . . don’t speak a word” he 
dropped suddenly to the floor and hid 
under the table. The door bell rang 
violently . . . one . twice . thrice. 
“Don’t Move! Quiet!” cautioned the 
Master from his retreat. 

No servant was on duty during 
Widor’s work hours, so the imperious 
summons at the door remained un 
inswered. Then came a shower of 
knocks on the panel no response. 
Presently convinced that no one was at 
home the fair visitor strode away in 
high indignation. When the outer gate 
clanged shut, Widor arose from the 
floor, wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead, and without a word 
of explanation proceeded with unusual 
good nature to dissect my poor manu- 
script. He was highly pleased with him- 


self. There was a boyish twinkle in his 
eye. I never learned who this luckless 
female was. 

“Tell Him I am Dead” 

In similar vein Albert Riemen- 
schneider writes in his comments on 
Widor in the April issue of The 
Diapason: “He once instructed me,” 
says Riemenschneider, “to tell a poorly 
trained pupil who could not talk French, 
‘lL am gone—gone to England’—‘No,’ he 
said, ‘tell him that I am dead and can- 
not give him any more lessons.’ ’ 

One day, apparently at his wit’s 
end over my attempts at writing a 
fugue, he exclaimed, “You will 
never learn to write fugues that 
way. You must write them con- 
stantly. For years I have written a 
fugue every night before going to 
bed. It keeps me in practice.” 

He often asked me to turn the pages 
of the proofs of his new compositions 
while he played them over. One day we 
went through a new sonata for violin 
and piano—a violinist friend assisting— 
and out came Widor’s pencil to make 
changes and additions on the proof- 
sheets. And speaking of his composi- 
tions; organists think of him as one of 
the most prolific composers for organ in 
the history of music, but, as Harold 
Sauer told me, his organ works, num- 
erous as they are, comprise but a small 
part of his tremendous output. His 
piano works, chamber music, 
orchestral works, cantatas and operas 
represent a truly colossal amount of 
composition. 


songs, 


Such Is Fame 


\propos of this an amusing thing hap 
pened one day. He used to ask his Ameri 
can pupils to translate his English and 
American mail for him. At a lesson one 
morning he handed me a big envelope post 
marked ‘Chicago.” It contained a letter and 
an elaborate questionnaire to be filled in 
The letter announced that a certain pub 
lishing firm was preparing a World Bio 
graphy of Musicians. Widor’s name had 
been given them as a French musician of 
some prominence. Would he please fill in 
the questionnaire with his full name, ad 
dress, age, with whom and where he had 
studied, what positions he had held, what 
instrument he played—if any—and (as a 
final affront) if he had ever composed any 
thing would be kindly list the compositions 
by title, and tell whether he had ever had 
anything published? This question to 
Widor, whose published works then ran 
into opus numbers well above a hundred, 
and covered every conceivable phase of 
music ! 

I hesitated to translate this idiotic re- 
quest, but decided to do so just to get even 
with him for blue-pencilling my cherished 
manuscript. So I read the letter to him 
He boiled visibly, and at the end exploded 
with Gallic violence, tore up the letter in 
a rage, and proceeded to initiate me into 
a hitherto unsuspected but extremely useful 
vocabulary. When he saw that I was 
laughing he laughed too, saying, “Well, 
after all, I asked you to read the letter to 
me, didn’t I?” The blue pencil worked 
overtime that day. 


At the Expense of Saint-Saéns 


I asked him one day what he thought 
of Debussy as a composer. (I had 
just heard ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ the 
night before, for the first time). “A 
man with very few ideas,” Widor re- 
plied. That was thirty years ago. Later 
on Widor must have changed his mind 
for upon his retirement as professor 
of composition at the Conservatory, he 
recommended Debussy as his successor 
This recommendation, by the way, so 
Widor told me, resulted in a scolding 
letter from Saint-Saéns, a missive filled 
with “insults and injuries,” which gave 
Widor great delight. Years afterwards 


I asked Widor to give me a note of 
introduction to Saint-Saéns. “You 
won't need it,” replied Widor, “just 
go to see him and tell him you admire 
his compositions. He will see you and 
talk for hours!” It was Widor who 
told me the delectable tale about Saint- 

Saéns and the statue which a certain 

city erected in the old gentleman's 

honor. Every year on his birthday 

Saint-Saéns would take the train to 

that city, hang a wreath on his own 

statue, and make a deep bow. 

In 1920, when I made my first visit to 
Paris after an absence of twelve years, | 
called on Widor and asked him to tell me 
who was the outstanding and coming young 
organist of France. I was looking for 
someone of unusual gifts to bring over to 
America to dedicate the great organs being 
built by the late Rodman Wanamaker in 
his two stores in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Widor replied instantly, “Marcel 
Dupré is the man. Go to Notre Dame, tell 
him who you are and that you came from 
me, and if you can possibly persuade him to 
go to America don’t hesitate a moment. He 
is the coming organ genius of France.” I 
did go to see Dupré and brought him to 
America, but, as Kipling says, “That is 
another story.” 


He Left One Breathless 


One word about Widor’s apparent in 
difference to money. I tried to pay him 
in advance for my series of lessons in order 
to plan my modest budget systematically 
“No,” said he, i 


“never pay for anvthing 


The First Isolde 


(Continued from page 15) 
himself that the fantastic marriage plat 
could actually have been only a joke 
Since her honor was no longer at stak 
Malvina left Munich, in possessi 
her pension as long as the King lived, 


n 


but, the persecutions of the official Wag 
ner record, to be sure, she lid not 
escape. The editors of the corres 
pondence between Wagner and King 
Ludwig II, as well as of the biography 
of Cosima, still cling to the legend. It 


appears also that many an item has dis 
appeared from Malvina’s legacy of let 
ters, not an unusual occurrence where 
Wagener documents are concerned 
Malvina did not lead 
thereafter either. She worked as a sing- 
ing teacher in Braunschweig, Karlsruhe, 
Frankfort and again in Karl 
where she died in 1904 
Bach Festival to Be Held in Berea, Ohio 
sEREA, Ono, April 20.—Plans are 
complete for the fifth annual Bach Fes- 
tival at the Baldwin-Wallace Conserv 
atory of Music, a project organized and 
directed by Albert Riemenschneider, 
long a diligent Bach student. The fes- 
tival will be held on June 11 and 12, 
with two concerts on each day, each pre- 
ceded by a program of Bach Chorales 
played by a brass choir stationed in the 
tower of the Memorial Building. This 
year the ‘St. John Passion’ has been 
chosen as the major choral work to be 
given. This and other choral works 
will be sung by the Bach Chorus com- 
posed of citizens of Berea, faculty mem- 
bers and students and the Baldwin- 
Wallace A Cappella Choir made up 
wholly of students 
include John Challis, Carlton Cooley, 
Maurice Kessler, Arthur Santostefan 
Bert Gassman, L. N. Kurddjie. Madge 
Quigley, Clarence Wenger, Delbert 
Beswick, William Cook, Louise Lerch 
Carabelle Johnson, Marie Simmelink 
Kraft. Arthur Kraft, Chase Baromeo 


Paul Flood, and Clegg Monroe 


a quiet existence 


sruhe. 


The soloists will 


advance. Suppose I should have an accident 
or die before the lessons are finished?” 
Widor’s concern on this matter was purely 
academic, for his physical stamina was 
marvelous, as all who knew him can 
testify. When he was over seventy-five 
years old, I called one day by appointment. 
He told me that he had just received word 
of a special meeting of the Academy. As 
secretary, he must be present. “Come 
along,” said he, “we will talk on the way.” 
No taxi for Widor. Walk he would, and 
did. Perhaps he played Bach too slowly, 
as some think, but there was nothing slow 
about his walking. 

In and out of the traffic we wound, dodg- 
ing buses, motor cars and pedestrians, block 
after block, across the Seine, up winding 
streets, with me, half his age and with legs 
almost twice as long, trailing a full yard 
behind him. At the door of the Academy 
he bade me good-bye and disappeared up 
the stairs leaving me breathless on the 
sidewalk 

I shall always think of him like that. 
His amazing vitality of mind, body and 
spirit; his monumental achievements in all 
lines of music; the tremendous impact of 
his personality on people of all sorts and 
conditions ; his wit; his active participation 
in world affairs; his executive as well as 
musical genius; his generous, kindly na- 
ture; and his unfailing charm. 

These things still leave me breathless, 
now that he has climbed his last flight of 
stairs and made his exit. In the words of 
the old Chinese poet, 

“He came late to heaven.” 

We who loved him are thankful. 


Music in Berlin 


(Continued from page 22) 

rio with the collaboration of Ignatz 
Waghalter and Leo Rostal, and gave the 
rst concert in Bach Saal in a special 
series under the auspices of the Jewish 
Cultural Association. The concerts of 
the Mayer-Mahr Trio long held a lead- 
ing place in Berlin’s musical life and 
have been greatly missed by its large 
uudience of admirers. It is therefore 
doubly regrettable that the concerts of 
the new organization are closed by gov- 
nment decree to all but “non-Aryans”. 
\mong the numerous concerts that 
ive taken place the last month, that of 
ve young Swiss pianist Adrian Aesch- 
bacher deserves special mention. Aesch- 
bacher, a pupil of Artur Schnabel, has 
rade several appearances in Berlin this 
winter with phenomenal and_ well- 
leserved success. He possesses the 
three pianistic virtues of technique, tem- 
perament and intelligence to a marked 
degree and now seems destined to step 
into the Berlin role of Rudolf Serkin. 
His is piano playing of the most beauti- 
ful and satisfying kind. Two other dis- 
tinguished concerts presented the French 
pianist Robert Casadesus and the Span- 
ish baritone Celestino Sarobe, who 
treated Berlin to some very beautiful 
singing in a number of opera arias and 
2 group of unfamiliar Spanish songs. 
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Dr. Erb to Conduct Lake Placid 
Music Festival 


Dr. John Warren Erb will conduct 
the music festival at the Lake Placid 
Club on May 22. A chorus of 600 from 
the High Schools of surrounding cities 
will take part. Genevieve Rowe will be 
the soloist. The prize composition of 
the Lake Placid choral contest, ‘The 
Temples of Peshawur’, written by Dr. 
Otto Wick of San Antonio, Texas, will 
be given its initial performance by the 
Musical Arts Society under Dr. Erb. 
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Operatic and Concert Perform- 
ances in Leading Cities Are 
Animated and Stimulating— 
Choral Societies Active in Pre- 
senting Typically New Works 

By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
VIENNA, April 10. 
ERY often the musicians. of 
Vienna travel to the nearby cen- 
tres of music in Czechoslovakia, 
one ot which, Pressburg ( Bratislava), is 
even connected with Vienna by an elec- 

tric street-car line. This year, which did 

not bring any too manv new operatic 

works in Vienna, a number of us un- 
dertook such reconnoitering expeditions 
more frequently than usual. We have 
just heard a performance of the Bul 
garian opera ‘Czar Kalojan’ by Pantscho 

Wladigeroff in Bratislava, which last 

vear of all the central European stages 

was the first to give Shostakovich’s 

‘Lady Macbeth’. There came to light 

highly interesting relations to a folk- 

music, partly Slavic and pointing partly 
toward the Near East; the performance 
under manager Drasar’s expert direc- 
tion, conducted by Karel Nedbal, the 
nephew of Oskar Nedbal, was excel- 
lent, the renewal of our musical fellow- 

ship with this neighboring city was a 

welcome one. The theatre of Bratislava, 

which is called the Slovak National 

Theatre (Pressburg is the capital of 

Slovakia), but gives its performances in 

the Czech language, which is closel\ 

related to the Slovakian, came in turn 
with its entire ensemble recently on its 
customary annual visit to Vienna. We 
heard in Vienna excellent performances 
of the ‘Bartered Bride’ and of ‘Jenufa’ 

‘The Quiet Don’ Not Modernistic 

The Moravian Provincial Theatre in 
Brtinn (Brno), besides which, however, 
there is also a German operatic theatre, 
brought us a short time ago the Russian 
opera “The Quiet Don’ by Dzerzinsky— 
a second attempt to gain an insight into 
Russian operatic music of today after 
Shostakovich gave us our first knowl 
edge of it. Dzerzinsky’s opera, very 
rich in drama, does not present any 
modernistic music whatsoever It is 
conditioned by Slavic emotion and leans 
to the broad Russian melody. The 
Moravian Provincial Theatre, which in 
spite of its limited resources puts on a 
novelty or a revival everv two weeks, 
has also recently presented a scenically 
and musically completely refurbished 
‘Aus einem Totenhaus’ (‘From the 
House of the Dead’), the last opera by 
Janacek, after the novel of Dostoievskv. 
The stage-manager evidently adhered to 
the model of the Russian avantgarde- 
theatres. Musically the performance 
showed the sure touch and the mature 
insight of the director of opera, Milan 
Sachs. 

Even the proportionatelv small theatre 
in Olmiitz (Olomouc) did not want to 
be left out of the running and brought 
a first performance, the opera ‘Mirjana’ 
by the Croatian composer Dr. Josef 
Mandic, who lives in Prague. He fol 
noticeably in the footsteps of 
Schreker and of the French impression- 
ists; leans likewise, however, to the 
folksong and folkdance of his native 
land, builds powerful ensembles, and 
seeks to exhaust the possibilities of a 
text in some respects mundane, in others 
deeply philosophical, but of none too 
great dramatic effectiveness. It is amaz 
ing what a commendable performance 
the Olmiitz Theatre succeeded in putting 


lows 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS MUSICALLY VIGOROUS 





Dr. Paul Eger, Director of the German Opere 
in Prague 


on. One’s respect for the activity of 
the Czech theatre when one 
learns that next year—when ten years 
will have passed since the death of 
Janacek—Brtinn will give a cycle of all 
kis operas and in addition a cycle of all 
the operatic works of Smetana. That 
means a dozen along with 
which the regular repertoire has to be 
offered, not to speak of novelties 


increases 


revivals, 


Prague the Centre of Musical Life 

Prague naturally occupies the centre 
of the stage in Czechoslovakian musical 
life. It is the centre of production 
and around its two 
academies and the central station of the 
Czechoslovakian radio the best creative 
as well as performing talents of the 
country. Prague has two opera houses, 
the Czech National Theatre and the 
German Provincial Theatre, both filled 
with high aspirations and working with 
imposing talents—all that in a citv of 
less than a million inhabitants 

Responsible for the opera at the Ger 
man Theatre until now 
Szell, who is devoting himself more and 
more, however, to his activity § in 
England (he is a native Viennese and 
began as a piano prodigy) and who is 
to be replaced next season by Karl 
Rankl, a Viennese pupil of Schonberg 

The Prague German Theatre is under 
the direction of Dr. Paul Eger, who has 
ir the past discovered for his opera— 
he has to look after the drama as well 
—a succession of beautiful voices: for 
the most part they then wander off to 
Vienna like Kerstin Thorborg, Hilde 
Konetzni and others. The Czech oper 
atic theatre found itself in a transition 
crisis after the sudden death of its di- 
rector Otakar Ostrcil: its present di- 
rector is Vaclav Talich, the extremelv 
popular and meritorious conductor of 
the leading Prague concert orchestra, 
the ‘Bohemian Philharmonic’. Talich 
sets to work with all his élan and as one 
of the best conductors of the younger 
generation—with what success 
shown recently by the guest appearance 
of the Prague National Theatre in Am- 
sterdam. The Prague National Theatre 
must have a huge repertoire on hand: 
besides the regular international oper- 
atic repertoire, the special Czech one 
with at least twenty works which are 
only to be found there, quite excellent. 
but often very difficult and demanding a 
special style of presentation, which are 
given frequently in Prague. 


assembles music 


was Georg 


was 


In addition to this, there are count- 
less new works, native as well as cos- 
mopolitan. Only recently the National 
Theatre rediscovered a remarkable early 
work of the Czech composer and con- 
ductor K. B. Jirak, the opera ‘Das Weib 
und der Gott’ (‘The Woman and the 
God’), which Jirak composed at the age 
of twenty-one—soon after ‘Salome’ and 
‘Elektra’, noticeably influenced by these 
works and yet very independent. The 
action takes place in late antiquity, it 





Leos Janacek, the Tenth Anniversary of Whose 
Death Will Be Marked by Commemorative 
Performances in Briinn 


centres around the magician Apollonius 
# Tyana and a sort of Salome figure. 
The opera has only one act, is written 
with a remarkable maturity and is in 
respect well constructed. Jirak, 
who since that time has been numbered 
among the representative Czech com- 
of the present day, is now the 
musical director of the Prague radio. 

The concert life of Prague is un- 
usually ‘animated and stimulating. Be- 
sides the innumerable concerts of the 
Bohemian Philharmonic there are also 
concerts in the German Theatre, con- 
certs of the German Male Choral So- 
ciety, which the other day presented a 
large new choral work of Kodaly. and 
German Chamber Music Society. 
Naturally, there is also a Czech Cham- 
ber Music Society, of by no means 
purely conservative tendencies. Thus, 
tor example, a short time ago the Pro 
\rte Quartet presented the first per- 
formance of the Second Quartet of 
Honegger. 


every 


posers 
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Choral Societies Unsurpassed 

Characteristic of Czech musical life 
are the choral societies which probably 
cannot be surpassed—as was demon- 
strated recently by the choruses for 
men’s voices of Otakar Jeremias; they 
belong to the most difficult in the whole 
literature. And just as characteristic 
are the efforts of a younger generation 
of Prague composers in behalf of the 
encouragement of typically new music. 
In this connection we must mention 
first of all the organization ‘Pritom- 
nost’ (‘Present’), which is under the 
leadership of Alois Haba, the quarter- 
tone (enharmonic) composer and the 
perpetrator of “unthematic” music. This 
society gives no than twenty or 
twenty-five concerts of modern music 


less 


in a season: whole evenings are de- 
voted to Stravinsky, Hindemith, Mil- 
haud, Schénberg. A second group is 
united in the society ‘Manes’, which 





Szell, 


German Opera in 


Retiring Conductor of the 
Prague 


Georg 


offers mostly Czech works. And finally, 
the ‘Umelecka Beseda’ (‘Art-Union’) 
likewise gives concerts, which embrace 
older music as well. 

The radio is also managed very pro 
gressively; it possesses, to be sure, only 
one central station for all of Czecho 
slovakia, but allows its affiliated sta 
tions, especially Brinn, Pressburg, 
Moravian Ostrau, great independence 
Here, too, one can hear much modern 
music. Now as ever, and, indeed, today 
particularly, Czechoslovakia is one oft 
the most interesting musical countries 
of Europe. 


THREE CHOIR FESTIVAL 
REVIEWS RITUAL MUSIC 


Day to Present Heard at 
Temple Emanu-El 

The second annual Three Choir Fes 
tival, sponsored by the Congregation 
Emanu-El and directed by 
Saminsky, was presented in three di 
visions in Temple Emanu-E] on March 
19 and 20. The festival was devoted to 
‘Early Ritual, Gothic and American 
Music, Old and New’. Choral partici 
pants were the New York University 
Choir, conducted by Alfred M. Green 
field; the Madrigal Group, led by Leh 
man Engel, and the Emanu-El Choir, 
under Mr. Saminsky. Others were Dr 
Hugo Lichtentritt, who gave an address 
on music of the Dark Ages; Gottfried 
H. Federlein and Charles H. Doersam 
organists, and Moses Rudinow, bariton 
and cantor of the temple. 

The program ranged through a com 
prehensive and_ sharply contrasting 
series of ecclesiastical choral works oi 
various nations and historical periods 
brought down to date to the extent that 
several contemporary works listed were 


Lazare 


first performances. Prominent among 
the American composers represente 
were Ernest Bloch, Abraham Maxin 


Isadore Freed, Mr. Saminsky, Freder 
ick Jacobi, Harvey Gaul and Le 
Sowerby 
H. H. A. Beach’s ‘Agnus Dei 
Played at St. Thomas’s Church 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s ‘Agnus Dei 
was played by Dr. T. Tertius Noble 
organist at St. Thomas’s Church, or 
Easter Sunday, March 28. 


Mrs. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
2nd ‘TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF RCA VICTOR COMPANY 


Conducto rs 


JOSE ITURBI 
EUGENE ORMANDY 


EUGENE ORMANDY, who with vosé 
Iturbi, is conducting the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on its current tour of the nation 


The Steinway is the 
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JOSE ITURBI, conductor with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on its current 1937 
Transcontinental Tour of the United States 


Itinerary 


Tuesday, April 20 to Sunday, May 23 


Atlanta 

Nashville 

New Orleans (2 days) 
Memphis 

Little Rock 

St. Louis 

Tulsa 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Los Angeles (2 days) 
San Francisco (4 days) 
Salt Lake City 

Denver 


official piano of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Kansas City 

Des Moines 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 

Ann Arbor Festival (4 days 
Toledo 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Northampton 
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SIGRID C) N 


EGIN 


“ONE OF THE FEW INCONTESTABLY GREAT VOICES OF OUR CENTURY” 


“e 


PHENOMENAL 
VOICE” 


New York Herald - Tribune 


New York American 


Critics Acclaim Distinguished Contralto at New York Recital, Jan. 24, 1937 


TIMES 


The song recital by Sigrid Onegin was an unblemished series of 
interpretations of the kind rarely heard nowadays on the concert 
platform. The artist was in perfect vocal form, and her voice— 
surely one of the most magnificent of the time—had gained 
rather than lost in splendor since her last appearance here. Her 
listeners could not get enough of her superlative artistry, and 
the loveliness of a voice so freely emitted, that it never for a 
moment lost its freshness in tones of the utmost opulence and 


purity. 


SUN 

Abundant understanding of style—a very real eloquence—ample 
power of climatic moments—personal vitality—a rich fund of 
imagination—a rare refinement of tone and accent. 


HERALD-TRIBUNE 


A phenomenal voice, impressing its hearers not only by its 
exceptional volume, but also by its generous range, variety of 
tone quality, and the unusual opulence and sonority of the lowest 
notes ... a performance whose eloquence and wide emotional 
range were again exceptionally communicative and convincing. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 


She is the possessor of one of the few incontestably great voices 
of our century. Never before had the voice seemed so absolutely 
in control, the medium of such a wealth of nuance and color. 
The aria from Verdi’s “Macbeth” was an amazing exhibition of 
vocal range and technical virtuosity. 


Now Booking for 1937-38 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 113 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 





